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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

THERE is nothing new in this Vo- 
lume, except two Sermons (the fe- 
cond and the feventh); — an Appendix to 
the Difcourfe to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Ely; — another to the Lietter.to 
the late Archbiftiop of Canterbury ;— and 
two or three Notes : The reft of the Con- 
tents have been more than once fubmitted 
to the judgment of the Public. 

The Political Principles herein advanced 
may not be acceptable to all Parties. They 
were not originally written, nor are they 
now re-publifhed, with a view of pleafing 
or of difpleafing any Party; but from a 
con virion, that they are wholly confonant 
to that Syftem of civil Government which 
it would be the Intereft of Free-Men eveiy 
where to fubmit toj and intirely repugnant 
to that, which it is the Unhappinefs of 
§laves in many countries to endure. 
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SIR, : "'■■ '■■■•'■■ 

THE following Difcouri^ was not 
ihtetided fof the prefs t But the 
favourable terms in which it has been 
ipokeh (if^hyi the Magiftrate before 
whom it was preached, together with 
the exhortations of feveral Members 
of this Univerfity, have induced nie 
to make it public. You will excufe 
my addreiUng it to you ; I knew not 

A 2 any 
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any perfon to whom I could do it 
with fb little apprehenfion of giving 
ofience ; for an intimate intercourfe, 
CDOOBisaMjA btx ttaf]^.age» thddaa- 
tinued for fb many years, hath pro- 
duced iA ti9, I believe, a' fimikrity 
of fentimcnC upon moft- fiitjeda civil 
and religious. 

* . 

lam, SIR, 
Your moft oU%ed, 

• • • I 

And obedient Servant, 



RICHARD WATS^H. 



Marctt 19, 17(9. 
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I COR. VI. 7. 

now THB&BPORB THBUB IS 0TTBBLY A 
FAVXrT AMOMQ VQV^ BBOAIXS.B YB GO 
TO I.AW ONB WITH ANOT{I99. 

IF evor there was a time» (which is mu^H 
to be doubted^) when wdivid^als werp 
in that ftate of nature^ i^ which all inder 
pendent ibqieties are at prefent, that 19^ 
when tbejf acknowledged no common judgf 
upon eaith, to whofe arhitr^ion (hoy migh^ 
refer their difputes ; then».f9in^,to fubdae» 
or iag^ity tp 9M?^umvi?nt an a^veriary, mail: 
bi^ve hpen the chief deciders of right and 
wfong.— 4 I^w* of nature and reafon inr 
de^d tl^ere always was ; but however full 
and iyftem^ip itf app^^rance m^ be ii| 

A 3 this 
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this advanced age of the world, even with 
fome men to the making Cbrijlianity as old 
as the creation itfelf ; yet in the beginning of 
timej^ beforg the hum^n intelleft had been 
expaiided hf ibcial mtercburfe; enuEurged by 
the accumulated experience of pad ages, en-* 
lightened by frequ mt revelations from the 
Deity; Its precept«nuft have bcew too in- 
definite, its promulgation too imperfect, 
and its fandions far too weak, to counteraft 
the propenfities of felf-lovc, x)r rcftrain the 
violence of paflion. 

*.".'•• r *5 I . ' ' 

MAN, confidefed under different ciroim- 
ftances, puts on very different appearances, 
^d feeonsi tpjuftify the different conclufion; 
bf Speculative men concerning the dcbafe- 
xrient or the dignity of his nature : it is not 
the cQn)e6ture of philbfophy, but an in- 
tit|6lion deduced from frequent obfervation^ 
that if l?ft to himfelf he would icarcely be 
-rational, would be as deffcitute of language 
as of knowledge; and wbilld have no inti- 
piations of a Deity, no flifpiciohs concern- 
ing the morality ^ aCllons, no proper no- 
tion* of death, or appithehfion of futurity. 
Bpt beiftg deiigned for immortality, arid 
Siilirtguifhfcd from Ae other animals i)f tht 
* earth, 
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tarth, not fo much by bis Afferent fliape'o^ 
faculties, as by being endowed with abili- 
ties which feem capable pi tiolimited im- 
J)rovemcnt, whilft theirs, perhaps, arrive at 
bounds which they cannot pafs; he hath 
from the bejjinning of the world, and by 
the firfit appointment of his Maker been 
thrown into a focial ftate, made fubje£t to 
many dependehcies, encompaflfed by a va- 
riety of relations which might generate and 
augment his benevolence, and trained up 
by the difciplinc of different civil inftitu- 
tions, as well as divine difpenfations, to the 
rendering his nature mpre aqd more perfeA 
in every,a§€, 

^ Alt pvil inftitutions, whether derived 
from univerfal confent, (the only legitimate 
ToqrQe of civil power) pr fpringtng from 
ipaternal authPrity, or arifing from fuperior 
wifdom, or fuperior ftrength, however va- 
rious they. may have be^n in tl^eir original 
extent, or fuofequent modifications pro-- 
ceeding from the difference of cliipat?, or 
the influence of moral caufes^ thefe have 
aU'confpired to remedy the inconveniencies 
attending a Hate of nature, not by taking 
iaway, but confining within duebpuhds^ the 
" t A 4 exertion 
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esFortiQR pi natwrsd n^fot^ and romQvinii %he 
ignoraQCft of a d^Qld^tQ unc9aae^«d I'lfo. 
CnrifUamtj l»9 vx its tarn fuppUed the d^T 
^cicncws of ?ivU inftitution« j not in any 
wife fuperf^ng or cQqtradiftin|; their gene* 
jcal principle* but fi^qaeptly aaaaidii\g thor 
|j;ywi£tioos« and Uqnltlqg their peri9inioD3i 
juid though it hath he^n infinitely various 
iu di^r^nt timesi and places, according to 
the inteltoCtpal capacities and moral accom* 
pli(hments qC thofe who have fcc^ived it, 
jQt hyinftiUing into thp minds of iwJivii- 
diw|§i it5 g^nvunc fpirit of bwevolcnce, it 
ieoms to havQ been Dmverially inflri^enta) 

in improving the principles of jpyexwoff^tf 
in rendering the fcience of war tefs fangui- 

pAry and iav^ci. and iuC{)ifijc^ ^tical bo^. 

dies» as vvtell as private p^rfons, with a mpr^ 
uiuform attention, to vwacity, equity, cle.- 
xnency, and all the: Qvilder virtues of hu-^ 
inaiuty. 

It hath been objefled fcomfuUy enough* 
and mod injunouily, that the religion of 
Chrift is a very impraftiqabte and difho^ 
nourable fydem ; that it commands fuch a 
total contempt of riches and the good things 
of this world, inculcate^ fuch humiliating 

prin- 
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principles, epiojng ws Ir wr pra^Hcc fp 
much charity and h»ywly-TOiod«dRCi«^ 

fuch a tame ircconcQiatlon, viA fprl^eartscc, 
and fybmiffion to private ioiune^i as to be 

utterly fuhvcrfive of the honour and biippir 
neft of indiyWu^i, rcpiigni^nt to ftlf-lQVf, 
the Grft principle of human nature, and 
wholly in<^nfiftent with the veqf exiitcncr 
of civil fociety, 5wt Hm is a very ij^norant, 
or a very ipvidiQus obje^iop, proceeding 
from partial confideration, and a v^ry m^ 
intelligent application of fome 0iort and 
detached, precept^* or from a wilful ini(ia«> 

terpretation of the whole defign of the 
Clmftian inftitutipQ : which concerns it&)f 
Indeed very little with the powers and model 
©f government in this world, yet doth not 
faitidioufly reprobate thofe which are eftir 
bliflied, nor arrogate to itfelf the honour of 
inventing a perfe^ plan of policy and legif'- 
lation s well knowing that if every private 
man, to whofe moral amendment and fmr 
ritual improvement it principally directs it» 
attention, would with a vigorous zeal and 
a conftant fedulity live up to the full extent 
of its injun^ons, there would be no need 
of either national defence, or civil jurifdicr 
tion. To what purpofe the fences of pror 

pcrty. 
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perty, when there would be an unbounded 
liberiality and a common ufe ? the minifters 
t)f juftice, when there would be no iniquity? 
the faflftions of law, when there could be 
no tranlgreflioh ? the refpurces for general 
defence, when ther? cpald he no apprehen- 
Hon of an enemy; when there would be 
l>ut one family on the whole earth; oiie 
tommon expectation and a common in- 
tereft ; one foul aftuating one 6oiy, whcrg 
lair the members being firitily cdmpa6ted jii 
ioye, by a kindred fympathy would fuffer or 
rej[oice together ?—? But an pbediencc cbm^ 
jplear and univerfal to its laws is morq to Be 
wiihed, than expected; for though a general 
View of the ftate of mankind at tlus timef, 
when the CQlonies and commerce of Chril^ 
.'tian nations have encompafTed the wholp 
earth, when Babylon the great feems fall- 
ing, and all the ftates of Europe manifefl: 
plam tokens of an internal decay, tohipared 
with the prophetical writings of Daniel and 
St. John concerning the letter times, and 
illuftrated by the ftanding miracle of ihe 
yewijh dKpcrCion^ and the great apoftacy 
iand corruption of the Chriftian Church, 
might probably to a cool and compreHerv- 
fjve mind exhibit the Arm of the Lord 
'^ - nakcdi 
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naked in the caufe of Chriftianity j yet doth 
not its fuUeftablifhment feem neat at hand^ 
The greateft nations of the earth havft 
fcarcely heard of the gofpel of Chrift, nor 
hath it been aAy v^here received but as either 
polluted with pagan fuptfrftitions, or d<^ 
bafed by the- beggarly elements of Judaicd 
ceremonies: its purity and fimplidty hatfl 
iJeen every where depreciated j it hatht 1>eeti 
made a ladder of ambition by Churchmtn i 
an engine of government by Statefinen j atiii 
though by its reciprocar action It hath 
drengthetied the bonds of fociety; yet liath 
its Ipirit been deprdled and weighed doWii 
by the earthly principles of every civil infti^ 
tution } all of which, when it (hall exert its 
full activity, it will break to pieees'^tb a rod 
of iron: ^^ fione which was cut out witbout 
iands^ (hall in the feaibn which is known to 
the Antient of daySy and to none befides, 
finite thoroughly both the iron and the eb^i^ 
reduce as fmali as the chaff of the fummer 
floor every ftately image of political power', 
become a great mountain^ and fU the i^bole 
tartb. Till that time cometh, Chriftianity 
neither takes away from focieties, nor indi- 
viduals, their natural right of felf^dofeiice> 
the one may engage in ^ juft war for the 

fafety 
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fafcty of the whole comnmnity, t|^e other 
mAf in many cafe^ appeal to the ntagiftFat^ 
lor a redre(s of the injarteg \m r^<:eivc8. 

Tqb laws of (bciety, even the heft that 
the moft deliberate wifdom can promulgate, 
are but inadequate meafures of moral redi-r 
tude, incompetent judges of fpiritual exceU 
lence, impotent advocates in the fupport of 
virtuous, or the difcouragemtnt of yidoua 
habits. Their influence extends no farther 
tbta to the ordering of the outward det 
mtanor* to the cenfuring of the overt a^, 
the (Upporting the publick peace ; they can 
put a bar tipon the door of our Upa, fetter 
our hands, and ibaCkle our feet ] but they 
cannot purify the polluted recej{e« of a de-r 
ceitful heart } they cannot probe the fcAer-* 
ings of envy i they cannot ftiflf thf work-r 
ings of pride, take down the towerings of 
ambition, nor dilate a coQtraded fovl > th^ 
cannot pour o'er the heart that 4ew of gen-^ 
tlenefs and love, of meekneft and heoignityi 
of quietnefs and mutual forbearance, wbic)| 
moft be onr paflTports to h^ven, and wU) 
accompany us through all fucceeding fcene? 
of our exigence } nor can they Asop in Uf 
career the intemperate extrayagance of any 

inoro 
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kiordinjtte defim. They can provide well 
enough for the protedion of our perlbns, 
and are fgffidently expert in throwing « 
trench round our propttrtiei j but this being 
effected, their whole aim is »cconipli(hed } 
they are quite unable to define the precift 
bound* vHwre.it would become, not a cid» 
sen merMy ttut a Chriftian, not a juft but 
a good MM t«o afiert his right againft an 
obftinate iflvader, or to repel the infuh of a 
peribnal oppitfibr. 

HttMAM fowt permit us to ftand on our 
icftmtt in all tafts, and affonl a rigorous 
fedref^, a fci&d of retaliation, for the mi- 
nuteft inyitf&Skttd our perfons, or depre- 
dation committed upon our properties } but 
Chriftianlcy to of another fpirit. Damages 
for trefpafles, infamy for defamation, blood 
for bldOd is the voice of Law •— but what 
faith the got^ Of Chrift ? It forbids indeed 
oflSmces, in a language as rigid and com.' 
prehenfive 1A can be $ tb»ujhalt rat kitty $boa 
fintk mt ftealy but it fays too, ye (hall not 
relift the injurious tt)an j whofoever .attacks 
your perfou, and (hall fmite you on your 
right chtek» you ihall not in the firft guft 
of pafliOQ commence an action of aifault 

againft 
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againft him, but rather turn to him' the 
Other alfo; whofoever would prey upon 
your property, and take away your coat^ 
you (hall not inftantly profecute him as a 
rdbber, but let him have your dqak olfo^ 
Indeed thefe and other expreflions of the 
like nature, fuch as plucking out a right 
eye^ and cutting oflT a right hand, ought 
not to be taken in a ftrift literal fenfe ; they 
are ihort, inftni£live, fublime, and figura^ 
tive, according to the genius of the eafterii 
languages, and cannot, without the groifeft 
and moft perverfe mifinterpretation in the 
world, be fuppofed to recommend Juch ft 
condu6i:, as muft be deftrudtive of the peace 
and good government of ibciety» by pec« 
mitting murders, robbery, and oppreflion 

to eftape unnoticed and unpuniihed. 

• ... - •. 

•4 

. But though this manifeftly cannot be 
their meaning, yet undoubtedly th$y Qit^ 
cumfcribe the liberty of redreffing wrongs 
allowed us by the common laws of focietyj 
and greatly diminifh the occafions of ap- 
pealing to the civil magiftratCr 

All profecutions for petty trefpaiTes 
againil nice pun^ilios of imaginary. ho^ 

nour; 
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lipuTf for, trifling violences ofiered to owe 
pcrfonS) liberties, and properties, which ar4 
clearly commenced, not for the (ake of re^ 
dreiling wrongs of great detriment and fori 
grievance, or adjufting intricate, clsums oi 
confequence; but to feed the maligniitv oi 
our diipolitions, by gratifying our t)ride and[ 
lull of revenge ; thefe are totally repugnant 
to the whole tenor and true fpirit of Chrifti* 
anity. In fuch cafes, the opinion joi th^ 
world, which hath fo much undue weighj; 
with every body, may be in our favoUr, the 
law of the land may chance to be for us^ 
but the gofpel of Jefus Chrift, if we thinl^ 
fit all about it^ (and x^o doubt, it concerns 
us to think much) will certainly be aga|fif| 
us: By it, we are .coqimanded not toprc^ 
fecute our right to the utmoft farthing, arc 
mitructed to appeafe our brother by a prir 
yate expollulation, or the mediation of 
friends, rather than exafperate him by* ^, 
rigid retaliation } we are exhorted^^ by z&m 
of kindnefs, courtefy, and affability, to heaj> 
coals of fire on bis bead; which may foffen 
and melt down his hard and unrelenting 
temper. Thus may we moft probably pro- 
duce in bimy moft alTuredly cultivate in our- 
fehes, that meeknefs, benevolence, and com- 
! placency 
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^latency of (jifpofitipn, whieh,!^ dits fulfill^ 
tng of the Chriftian law, the greateft ex^- 
kticy of mo^al peife^tion t9 which t}^ w^^ 
lie(i) df hutQa^Qsiiature can attaalA, afid to the 
pfodufUon qf, which every dii^faiion of 
the l^tv fecms^tp. hat§ |(^ l«c«omOi 
dated. 



- » 



- Ik leTs than .t 700 year$ from their crea- 
tipkh: the whole human race had become 
corrapt atid violent, and were deftroyed; 
4Knte th^ti, the family of JNbah h^th over- 
•fpitad th^ glolMi, artd been divided hy the 
natural boUndane» of kltagdottit, diveifities 
of languages, atid niortneis t>ff life, (which 
cantiot encotirage any great !feheme» oCftini- 
ver&l dpitilnion) into a tiuttibet of IhiaUet 
Itatest ibme of which ha^e bten favoured 
jRiott thart others with the divine interpo- 
fition* and inftrud^ion frpm tibove » but ^ 
of them have . fprang up - atrd been <)ve(- 
thrown according to the prevalence ot de« 
.cay of moral virtue in them, stctprditi^ ^i 
in the hands of Providence they wtt« in- 
(trumental^in ibrwarding or oppofm^g his 
general putpofe, the ii^provetnent and ex- 
altation of human nature. 

r 
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' Th£ hiftories indeed of particular ages^ 
or particular nations, feem, like the feparate 
BMOibers of a complex defign, inelegant in 
Ihcir conftruftion, and of ascevtatn appli« 
cation $ they are to be adapted to their re* 
^pedive deftinations, and confidered as con- 
fluent, parts of a whole, contrived for the 
pfX)du£Hon of the greateft fum total of hap« 
pinefi to the fpeoies, taken colleftively, be'« 
fore their harmony or utility will appear. 
In this view, (though it cannot be expefted 
that creatunes of yefterday fhould penetrat<r 
far into the counfels of Eternity) Aiali wo 
be able to trace the outlines of a great and 
benevolent plan for the melioration of man- 
kindj miadi hath beeii carrying on from 
the creation of the world unto this very 
day ; .and we may in fome degree compre- 
heiid^ why the light of the gofpel did not 
(hine fodner, nor more univerlally } why its 
fplendor hath for fo many ages been ib 
much robfcured ; why ■ it hath yet been fo 
little efficacious in wanning, the hearts of 
ihdividi:ials .to the piaftilyig of true Chj^i£^ 
tian Ghaiity, to the attaining the meafure of 
tbeJldtMreofthefttltufscfCbH^. 
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, Howt^rvK^ as ^^nLmppoai.to tlitf hwt of 
•nr com6xytsi^}»G:mcBS^ ragU 

nfl6 of thne dothctccnir, m wUcb^we fludi 
alii be one itl Chsift, ;«id nranbcrs osn (tf 
another} as thia.-ma]^ often becofaw :aiiaM 
Yoldabic in fiattng lbs faooti^ of; propcnrt]^ 
afteftiumng a dubious ii)le^ of* ferciiiei pab^ 
iic ^aod. reprci&i^:iAe iiifiDtenoet>f tpnbliq 
office; I muft tnueat your patieneci ;for a 
moment, whilft I pcint out die. manner; ill 
whkh it (houldr be conduced bj the parties 
eonificoed in it. 



' J 



It would ill bflcomer the abililiea of the 
^>eaker to ule the liberty » whiidkrtiiis jflact 
vught ieem to allow hinii of giving arivioe 
to tbofe iqK>n whofe Judgments tHe^neaieifc 
and deareft concerns of bitmanity^ the ilfisea 
of life. and deat^' depend: We all Icnow, 
tfiat »:jfeeh advice is by no means wanted > 
and'if i^ver it ihbuld be wanted; we know 
who' hath iiud,; yefliaU do no nnri^teonl* 
n£&ihjj\]dgme:^.ilbtf ySd!? n^tre^^ *l» 
'^erjm of the fwr } ' eiuiiCMnpafiioi^ : the moA 
lov€!y attribui^oiDi^^^lt^^ the faivft 
rafteriftic, the never failing attendant of a 

Z good 






gtod hcditr Midtoi wAUHi ^iftttan thoa 
watjKfkhs ffloftpran^^iUAll not twaf thee» 

har cit bi^ ^gi^tios fliattaiot indondiie 
Aeb-, hit iaf^ktm^fiiJlMit thm judge tbf 
migbbMfi, if^ wttt iMtprcfiioM to inftcoft 
BMn of «maek^ bettor utid«iAaiidings in th« 
oatttre and'«i)d xH >thnr>^iof«fiipn } by eit« 
^furiringv ho«r Au^^t io allowable to v£^ tiioMrm 
it^ in pioiHiigi H- conetal ikt d^fmni^efa 
htf^cMifk^ or ^gkeibtr • ttn ^voe/t ;«My, cmtrary 
t& lfimfiSfi¥n\ ii'^JifkUd itpon CbriftUm prim- 
iipks: Thc^ queftions, though idiey are faid 
to Iksnheen'^f nftpartatiM enough to deter 
more fhafi^c^to^Miment of the) ^oMRoti 
ittitn HknptMtc of the bar, i will not at 
prtftnt te^e upon me- to decide t > but con- 
tttnt myfelf titi^ andeavouring to p<Mnt oitt 
lhedtitie» of ibch pecfeAs, as. are caUed 
iipon to give their evidenc^to i^ j and alfo 
oflucb, as ar» tD«coMe the more imoiediate 
par^ of the foil; With refpeft to the firftj 
r cannot help mentibiung a {»a£tice, which 
9ft have reaibn to apprehend is too common 
ikHong the: mkldlttig rank of- oar people ^ 
there h^hre hien kiiown perfons profli^ts 
^<noi%h tO'' play wjth" i^aths, ^tui wieak 
lUough .to rely upon fome low tricks of 
'•■■ B 2 evading. 
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orading^ ^s dhcy fAtHHy iina|;ined^ the ^bol^, 
force of them. ^ Adas ! fiich cunniog pec?? 
ions fiirely are deceived to their ruin; the^ 
obligation to veilacity doth not depend upott 
the corporal circumftances, nor is God « 
Man that we can impbfe upon him ; * hii<. 
knowledge is too extenfive; ever to be:den 
Uided, hia power too great to be withftoodi: 
his majeAy and his juftice too tranfe^au 
to be tiifled with, or mocked with impu^^ 
nity. But.iuppofing» that you are not n^^ 
wife ei^^ugh to asttn^pt ttusi^ I am appf/er> 
heofive th^t the defire of being thoqgl^t. 
good witne^, as they ajre called^ ;th^ ie^, 
of being confounded in the court by c^oi^. 
examinations, . together. ^ with (ome , privfUift 
grudgei^. or. partial affefUpn of your o)»t\f. 
and perhaps rometimes the iojcjuitpostutot;^! 
ing and inftru^ing of others, may jndjice . 
you to go beyond or (iop (hort of your ffqsl, 
knowledge ; to extenuate or exaggerate cir- 
cumflances^' upon the flighteft.of which 
perhaps, the whole verdi^ may turn, Bu( 
remember, Ibefeech you, how folemd a» 
appeal to God an oath implies : by it you^ 
renounce, for cyer the hopes of his mercy i 
and imprecat)^ upon vour own heads th^ 
full extent ^f his vengeance and difplea^fii 

if 
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if y6u xi« -^Hty of • the leaft' deHbdrata 
MBiooAit if you add to/ or diminiih^ ftom 

ftidnal'truth:'':'": r: ■■: -.'i ■"•' • .•■■-,•.» 

/ Witb: ce^pdSi ^tb' ^fe 'Wh^'^an inore 
cifl^tially a&ihid by theuii&i^<tf thi fok, 
each would db well, if he'<inM|na to bft'lii<^ 
iMcent, torpreierve a fnbidfy'xuid diaritabto 
cK^fitioti')ti^rds his adtor§iiy j^ ib check 
at ohop afl'iBbTt'fu^fliimis.'of pnde, -re*' 
pfefi :l& carppfions of laiifict^ difliearten the 
CDohfela oJF'fetfffineis^ xeyenge, and idl dtelb 
dnadjbl<'pe8lxlxlaitiohe)oiin)hd,- wMch; fin* 
^ ^kt'wwjibf providmlf for oar intereft 
or :€xai^ioobuti mU «iav<ndaUy' infinuate 
IIGni^hre»idiiiihg' thcprogtcik of the di£» 

iic& Ifai'diii worldi andinltfaaknporkunity 
4i %hud(^oar l^rpeiSlimfibrjp tinU probably 
)oni^ii(ilandther,'.-!'riu . ■ .?:• . ': . ' :ji 

No^imI^ ikow cemains, -^tit thit:tn gC't 
ntral^ with the great Apoftle, we exhort all 
iiien 'Ux MijFait^j/^Mt aU wratbijmd smger^ and 
mt^ti^:}tMdiemt^aiifig^ : to.fhew a 'cheeif ul 
and ^tiftitolmiiehce to diofe^ who are fe( 
overi iir fn^.iise punifliment of evil doers^ 
arid for the pr^ of them that do well. 

B 3 And 
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And^dnrf'Ci h oftati i yaicpnid^rQrilfi itt Ang 
pMnodrof onciSiiftDty^ hive uboeAi qokworlte 
ibnable, than it is at preient-'juUfheBi life 
licentioiis fpirit of ^^on hath been let 
look^ and gifsandlrib fo^ififiila^: j«fdQflt0esl, 
(lifl;>uftfcl Iksd JfiTcQiitenf s .inlcflhd Ifotb. fih^ 
bulk 6f theripeopleif Hhiti/inSteidifiif. li^lit» 
ehing the lmRl9tt4'':4BiKii^ovfc1mqpufirc{ brai 
nlpcrft cteggin^iiMB:whtelk^/fik>MafiiOMaiif^ 
b^: c93i&Iliijig atiwabl^ ettpnffibiii^ an£ef>a» 
fh^nfaig imkccijtD d tBg n S) ao<k<|ippqfibg11ilii( 
akoA filiitaGy.«Mafair$$.jirifiii3i^itar]|!^^ 
sifiisfU^ ifak a\ilhori^pof i»iiatocBpf \ili|biBCl» 
fhaiuc;becom^ ziibkmqdtilctfaiiiotiKQi^ 
ftkutbn^ 8iDitapeclBiietit«intipdkit>litDvi]Baii» 
ttiis «|ip«rtaibiq|^ifo.the.>difhiJflicnltfi Ilit 
sin^ipikaitei'tiiuunlipfHimJvifiiM^ ^hn^ 
^::t«lttlQ^ney»:iffaitdInpe^>>^'ear liiinil^ da& 
<)uift<jiide i(iK}^iffirinfju£bzoa»t3jiDtta«(«Qii« 
tempt for decency, order/: ailtbraUffcillAi; of 
lubordination, have been ftudioufly excited 
nrt^ foitteiitetLfti«evvc]r ptrfco£ dM'knd'* 

^ Fax, be it .^t^ttu. mf prefent'tlefigitt « it 
U from -ray ^ecal ii^linfltidh, to inctttdttt 
into the members- of this feinio^ry,-'<^e»» 
pediency of a fton:alXupineoe&,-a>faAidioiv 
lifileilhers and mcmkiih inatfendon to the 

meafurest 
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w«live) or, ftpm a^^c«l attd uftnatohtf 
uiier^reattioii'Of /ooie ftw dut^chfd ti:ctt <K 
Icriptoitt, t<^ ififiiiiUtt into the Mkids of th« 
titbig generafddli the.Accefilty of a fl«vUh 
fion-'ivfiftaiict to liadi ad are inclined to bib* 
come arbitriry aftd c^rsffif «! 

. If e«ir 4i tkne (lioilkld «ome, when'tHe 
&nfe of our kA¥S (hail- be -vM^^td, or their 
sittthority ftretiClMd to the «c<iOinpllihing fh« 
liiin of «vttl'One obnoxiotis iifdi^itoal} 
when oaf ihdgiftriMes (hall be warped by 
j^erfonal aiiitnoifiYgr, iMaJTed by uhdue ihfla* 
Isnce, iinpeiled4)y parl^ prejudice, inftigatei 
b^ the impet«K>fity of f«lfliot), .to the ptiiri 
bolbd denying oir (Ui^diiig,- : but foe &ti 
kiMty the liberty and ptot^ld^ of law ;' to 
the 'vviliul itti{»edinjg or )^ertlng» but in k 
finale > Indance, the flAttd^^^onhitutlonal 
tOur^ <i( )uftiCb andtadgmentj then will 
It become eH^ry honeift>4kkWi to tih up 
dgainli foch ifti^uity, in every way which a 
prudent, faithful ttnd fincere regard for the 
honour/ the legal right? and eftablUhed 
fk^rogative of the Crovm^ fw the peace and 
good order of the eotnmtinit^r can fuggeft t 
Idr even'iA the worft of times there would 
be need^o^ greftt tempW^ impartiality, and 

h 4k circum- 
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circ(unrpe£tion,. of. n ftrong iAdi^^txoa tq 
beUeve the worft, of a bng and ^bitual 
piety towards oUr country, of mtich baclp^ 
wardnefs and diAnclinatioo. t9 qpmmenceii 
diffcntion, left the bfiginning of ftrife fhoaldi 
b$» gs a ftttaU fpark kindUng a fire to cpon 
fume the goo4Iy edifice of civil ^nd religious, 
liberty 9 which hath been cemented with the 
blgod of oiir forefathers^ ^ as tlie letting 
out the wal^r? c^ difcOrd t0 deluge with 
mercilefs and undiftingu){bed ruin this faic 
lot of oar inheritance. The moft vigilant, 
however, amongft; jis bath not at pre^nt 
any thing to iedarm bis fufpicHQns upon thi» 
fcore; far niore danger is there of feeing 
the authority of our laws overborn by ior 
ward rancour and outward tumult, and tha 
vigour of ouf political conftitutipix impaired 
by the diflbldte Iqxuriancy of an overgrown 
metropolis, (which at the ^fjrft ftorm. will 
be found as an ear of cojfp xpo^ hea^vy fpf* itf 
fienv) than injured; by the enjcroach^^ept of 
the executive, of the whole; or any branch 
of the legiiOiative power r-' a power, wbicb 
tboiigb mt arbitrary but fiduciary ^ fmd as fuc^ 
may be forfeiudyjwhm tbe endJhriA'bieb it wof 
ffiablifloed by the ^cgpf muni ty is nfigle^e4 or opr 
'fofedi yet i? it far too high to bp fubjeft %qf 
the controul of gi^dy indiyidual9^ feditioi($ 

corpo- 
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corporatimif) or diibbedieht cplbntcs^; 
iCihgdbaistiave been fobverted, and govem*^ 
AiBiffc dHToIved} hy the people's wantonneii 
as well as by the ruler's iniblence; and no 
i^aiidkl man can be at a lofs to determine^ 
ffikn which (ource our prefeUt domeftic and 
external dSftorbances proceed.— But lear* 

^ *»^ little bcfon the tinie wken that Sennon wu preadied 
die Colonics bad begun to rMt the Mother-Coantiy ; aad I 
wetl i«Bieinher» that I, even then, when the Jmnutn-^g^ 
tim yM &arQel]r viiderAood )x$ my peifiuif thought the le* 
ififtance of the Coloniea fo rea(biuU>Ie» thet 1 hefiuted la cattr . 
Ing them -— difiheMnt. I foon after examined the ^ neftioa 
CO* thr bottom* a^d faw, af cttflrly it 1 ever faw « propofi« 
lira in Buclidy-^^that Taxation without Repitfeatatioa» red 
or virtualf was robbery and oppreiEon. But aa 10 private^ 
ti in J»nblic lifey the majdni it troe«— vw&xf/ mnfithijMria'^ 
thoie who>re unteprefented in any^tti 1M7 wtOinglx ncr 
quiefce in the wife and <^ttble -govemaoient of that Aatei 
^nd if they do fb, the taxatioh then ceafes to be tyranny* 
tbotfgh jcke reprelencation be wholly incomplete. That the 
Amtti^" oueilion was underftood by few ac tne beginning 
of. the troaoles, appears from a remarfj; made by the author 
of the CiUNiiiam f^rahMitt (a book replete with* found and 
pefi^icdei^:|#|bn|ng)-«th|i^ thfte weie ctely alioat twel?u 
member^ in the whole Briciih Ic^lflatuie who were of opi* 
niqn ^' that the Bridih Parliament hiAl no ri^ht to lay taxes 
on the Atnt^kUk^ by ^cafim of thett not having Teprcfenta^ 
tivcf in it shofen by theflffijIyeSfTio qmfent to theim{»^ 
tipn of them, or rather, 4€c6i]^ing;to/the language of Par- 
liament,- ti conenr in the granting the'mi** Three diftin^ 
g«ifted^}bafnA^4« pnrticitlfrnrf4 « avowing this opinion 
at that time^~Mr. Pitt — I,ord^ Camden - Mr. Seijeai^t 
Hrwet, now J^rd ChanccHor of Irelaad. Canad.^ Pite- 
holder/ vol. I. p. 269,. : . : * 

ing 
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in%^ ^& bad jmjia io die p^rdjtionf wfakhi 
ii;^ ^j»d\ ord^orcd ftat^ m«ft evser ^at the laft 
be the lot.pf ^vrbttjienit: ffiiritt. nnA pe&ileat 
incendiari^ : iM m^ as miiitftefs idf/the 
goTpel of .penct^i 'C9*ppQrtte in • our pmfa 
ilations witii-it^pr rupenor>s» in. promoting 
harmoQy and good order in fociecy, in p»-» 
ferving a due refpeflt to the authority, and 
fr proper «mfitfeh(fe in tb^ and in- 

tegrity pr thofci who are fet over us: A« 
mefubers of this particular comin«nity» in 
Itconlmending to the youth committed to 
cHir care, Br firm but fober attachment to 
liberty as Circumicribed and defhied by the 
laws yit their country, as Aibferyient to tb^ 
fiippoit of the cdnftitution : Being fecure of 
thisf, that thofe'who infult the Laws, and 
^ront the Religion of their country> who 
difturb^ fqditioufly the public peace, and lay 
a fouiidatioa for the breaki'ng up of the 
coviftitQtian, -are (as .our beft iliiioibpher 
bi?tb/ faid it ♦.' 'are) ftriftly ^nfwpraWe foy 
all .thole mifchicfe of blood, r^nfe, and doi^ 
ibl«iott, which attend the' dorivirttos of ^ 
v^X^i guilty of tfierhlgheft Crimea, man is 
capiable of, and tobeefteemed and trtated n 
tHe^ common f>efis ana ^)i^z»w <if pia^ . 



^ jmr* IjOckc. i 



• Mr. Locke. 
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AS WS HAVE THBRBFORB OPPORTUHITY^ 
IBT VS PC GOOD UNTO ALU 

I^O a mind, penetrated with a rever^oK 
tial love for that incompreheqfifale 
Beingt who> at the time fore-d^terminedl 
in his unCbarchable judgments, called forth 
this Univerie into exiftence, and faid to the 
Heavens and the Earth -— BE -» and they 
were;, no fubje£l can afford a more fublim^ 
iatisfa£tion, than the contemplation^ of ih^t 
p^rtof the infinite defign^ which he hath 
fabfnitted to our view. 






I .... 

Inconsiderable/ indeed, and nothing 
as it were is this globe which we Tnhablt, 
- ' r\l when 
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wheir conipai]pl whh" the^ vaft wfoi^ ^hicn 
he hath formed } yet even here we can trace 
the footfteps of him whom no man bath fteH^ 
nor can fee * ; even here, fy the things that 

are tk^y bis:i£^rnil)ffO^[ani(C^ fo 

much of his invifible Being may be known, 
as to convince us that his Majefty is only 
equalled by hia oiercy 9. aa-ta leave us with^ 
out excufe, if we employ not the talent en- 
trufted to our management^ in co-operating 
with him to the prpd.t^^ian of happlnefsi 
in being merciful even as be is merciful %. 

Those who kAow moil of fhtf ft#u£tore 
of the material Univerfe, know that it can* 
not have e iriAed from iteinuty $ ir mKi 'God 
for its author 3 Nor wis it chance; or the 
ageftcy of ftcond caufeS, but zA emailtftton 
of the unbounded ggodnefs of ^e firft which 
urigln^y created % and it is the fane {>riii- 
tiple which fHli^ continues to foppoife itt 
exiftence, the innumeraUe tribes of Brings 
wl^ch afi:end> l^ infenfiUe degrees, from 
unorganized ftiatter to ourfelves.^ ^ Th4 
earth, the waters which furround it, and 
the air which envelopes it, teem with to 

infinity 
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infinity of ,i9Btta..bf imimals) to each o£ 
wbtdi tre acucoimnodated. d»|d6lf of happtf-r 
ntCs ooogn^oui to itttcapaciljridf reosirii]^ 
it{' aind att of whkh are com ip fted togetheiT 
in fuch a wohdcrfol dunn tf mutual dapen«- 
dehcy, tbat whilft eacb^^ft^iA fpecics fepar 
ratafy exuAtu ki' its c^esica{.\pudlieB.iritk 
ao tmdcbiating ileadin^ :the(.1beiii of.ital 
particuhi" ni|(kire» icepis; td be CQQcenieA 
for nothing but itar owii' cdnftrvaticm ; ijb 
cantrijbiitBSi ta the very Being 6f:eirer]r otberj^ 
and b, a:b4nevolent «echfl«fia in natiirt, 
itthich wt tan xiwer faflicsditlyradinire^.noq 
I11U7 comprohcnd^ but whkhi it is. our diitj, 
aa.far. as weaiet afafe^ 'tty^mkaoti. iit^oU 
mo^giti^ws! promotes the:]painrjalgoo^ > 






OoD hAtih permitftd :the.}beaift8 of/ die 
field to enjoy in a lefii' degroftr indeed, but 
in common-vdth mankindi^ iet^ral of dboiH 
faculties which are eflential to the forma- 
tion of a reafohable Bein^^i^ (ie.hath, mbre*-^ 
over^ united many of thenft^iaito fiwieties, 
and in fome;few inftancefs riiadt thcoi. ca- 
pable of forming general defigniSt of apply- 
ing the ftrength or fegacity of individiials 
for the fcciirity-M convenkp^^L.j^^ Ifbc cj^m- 
mmuty^vaabd it will appear probable to 

curious 
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carious obfenrth of the facultjet of briitef^' 
tbat^ in fome fihail extent, they are fufcep^ 
tible of a kimi of intenc6taal pleafiire or. 
psdn (priiiging. from focial interconrfe?: ytst- 
the Godlike attribute of commiferating the: 
nbfortunes and affifting in lefTening the 
£ftrei!es of other$» Appertains; not to them: 
m any &nfibk degree *. For excliifive of 
that care of their young» by which the 
^ecies is continued » we do not obferve^ 
tmongft the individuals of animals, any 
yery decifive marks of a propenfity to fym^ 
pathize with others of the fame kind; if 
an individual vi feized by fickhefs, diiabbsd:' 
by accident, or wounded by defign, he re-*. 
ceives no affiftance or confolation from his 
fellows, but is avoided with abhorrence by 
the whole herd* This may perhaps be at- 
tributed to fe^r for themfelves, to an inabi«^ 
lity to afford fuccdur to others, or to a vnnH 

* This diftinAion. between the human (peciei and otJie^ 
aaiflulft it Ikotkrd'by ^vonKtff. 

— i^Qiiit cfeim lMniti9» ant face digitus 

Arcant* qQalem Cereris vult efle fiicecdosy . 

UIU aliena fib! credat mala i Sefarat ice nof 

Jiptgt ffrutmrum^ ■ ■ 

Princtpio inSolfit cbmmniixs ccmditor ilUt 

Tioitnm mmwuu^ liobii ammum qaoque { ^tttatu ut-noi 

AlMai petere auxilitun, et prartere juberet. 

Sat. XT* t« 139. - 

of 
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of apprehenfion that the cafe requires any ; 
but it feems more probable that their nature 
18, in thii particular, efpecially, greatly in*^ 
ferior to our own ; and this difference is 
confident with the diffiirent ends for which- 
they and we were formed* Their exiftence,. 
as far as our jTeafon can inform us, is ter- 
minated with the prefent fceni ; ouri, what* 
ever reafon nfay conjecture concerning it^ 
we are certain from Revelation is to be pro- 
longed beyond it ; the acquifition of bene- 
volent afFe£tions in them would be ufelefs^ 
in us it is to be looked upon as perfe6tive 
of our nature, and conducive to our happi^ 
nefs in every future period, however diftant 
of our exigence : And for this end the lafl: 
declaration which God hath made to man-^ 
kind of his will, and which we are afTured 
will, in due time, become the rule of lifs 
to the whole fpecies is altogether, as to its 
preceptive part, comprehended in the nens) 
commandment of loving one another *y — that 
is, of exalting the fympathetic afFeftions to 
the higheft pitch. 

Speculative men are divided in opi- 
|iion> concerning the origin of this prin- 

^ John xiiif 34. 

C ciple 
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ciplc of benevolence in ourfelves ; fome, de-* 
riving it from the very ftate of our nature, 
fuppofing it to be as inftindively interwoven 
with our moral conftitution, as an appe- 
tency for pleafure, and an averfion from- 
pain, unqueftionably are with our animal* 
frame; others efteeming it to be the work 
of habit rather than of nature, contending 
that it is nothing elfe than the xafuai off- 
fpring of civil inftitution, and imperceptible 
afibciation, that it is v^ous in kiiid, and- 
diiferent in degree, according to accidental* 
differences in the education of the humaa- 
race. But of whatever fentiment ye may 
be in this point, a little examination will- 
induce you to agree with me in thinking,> 
that it is of itfelf but a circumfcribed and 
unliable principle of afticn, requiring the 
aid of a pofitive precept of religion, to ren- 
der its operation permanent, and its influ-^ 
cnce univerfal. 

It might be expefted, perhaps, that 
amongft the different nations of the earth: 
this principle, as well as the corporeal ma- 
chine, would feel the effc61: of climate ; that 
a debilitated Afiatic would be more alive to 
every impulfe of compafllon, than the har- 
' dier 
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dicr inhabitant of the frigid zone ; that in 
the fame climate, and amongft the fame 
people, the 5^Ar in general, and all perfons 
refembling them in an exquifite and irri- 
table bodily conftruftion, would be pofTefr* 
ed of a more commiferating difpofition of 
mind, than thofe whoie conftitutions were 
more athletic and robuft; this, probably^ 
may be in part true ; yet each one's obier-* 
vation would fugged to him fo many ex- 
oeptions, fpringing from fources fo hidden 
or unnoticed, that it would be a difficult 
matter, at leaft within the limits of the pre- 
(ent difq.uUitlon, to invefligate the influence 
of either conftitution or climate, over our 
mental faculties in general, or over the 
priaciple of benevolence in particular. 

It will be an eafier, and, doubtlefs, you 
will think it a more ufeful undertaking to 
fhew, that the benignity of our nature is 
chiefly owing to the fpirit of our religion 
working in us} and that fuch great monu- 
ments of charity as that which hath occa« 
fioned this day's aflembly, and which fubiift 
fo numeroufly in our own, and in every 
other Chriilian country, are the genuine 
fruits of the faith we profefs. For if this 

c 2 can 
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can be made out, that Chriftianity has itii'* 
proved the moil amiable attribute of our 
nature, and that which is principally cha^ 
raderiftic of our kind, to a degree of excel-^ 
knee higher than ever it arrived at either 
in a ftate of nature^ or of civil fmtty^ we- 
need not wifti for a better argument >vhcrc*^ 
with to convince the gainfayer of its truth' 
and utility. 

Examine then the quality and extent of- 
benevolence m favage life; before human 
nature hath been rendered bafe and ddgene^ 
rate, as fome affect to fpeak^ in truth, be- 
fore it hath been exalted and matured by 
the inftitutions of civil fodety, or the in- 
)un£lions of religion, and ysm will obierve 
it to be a languid, confined, capricious prin- 
cipte. You will fee it, indeed, univerfally 
revering the rights of hofpitality, and fhel- 
tering a wretched traveller from the ijicle- 
mcncies of weather, and the preffure of 
famine : But it befriends not the unfortu- 
nate captive in war, he becomes the victim 
of the moft unrelenting revenge, is tortured 
with the moft frantic barbarity. It will 
not be at the pains of rearing a fickly in- 
fant, but, with a more than 5/>^r/^;^ cruelty, 

delivers 
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delivers it up to the Imtcbery of a remorfe^ 
kfs pareojt. It affords no help to the hap^ 
Ick orphan, ^ut busies it alive, and unpi<« 
ti^d, ia the f^me grave with its mother. 
It ftretches not forth a band to fupport the 
aged wh^n their ftrt;ngth faileth, bat aban* 
dons theni in their weaknefs, leaves them 
in their evil days miferably to perifh for 
want of fuftenance ; or, fo barbarous is the 
pity, Co cruel the tender mercies of uncivi-r 
lifed man, puts a hafty period to a life, 
which can no longer be of fervice to the 
tribe. 

« • • ' • 

If w^ turn from this (hocking view of 
rude and undiiciplined nature, and contem^ 
plate it as modified by the culture of dvil 
fociety, we fhaW find it fomewhat foftened 
and meliorated, but ftill falling far fliorti 
in this particular virtue of compaflion, of 
the height it reaches under the influence of 
the Religion of Chrift* 

In the accounts which have been tranf- 
mitted down to us of antient nations, in 
their mofl flouri/hing periods, we meet with 
no inftances of public receptacles for the 
needy fick, fupported by the voluntary con-- 

c 3 tributions 
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tributions of private citizens. Hiftory, it is 
true, is chiefly employed in exploring the 
caufes which bring on revolutions in com- 
munities, in exhibiting bloody accounts of 
the martial atchievements of different na- 
tions, in afcertaining the chara6ters of fuch 
individuals as either tyranny and ambition; 
or an honeft regard for the liberties of man- 
kind and the interefts of fociety, have ren- 
dered illuftrious in their age and country. 
The virtues of private life, the civil confti-* 
tutions and internal polities of ftates, are 
feldom thought important enough to be 
enlarged upon -, or they are paffed over as 
matters univerfally known: Yet had any 
charitable inflitutions, (imilar to our Hof- 
pitals, exided in antient times, we cannot 
doubt but they would at lead have beet) 
incidentally mentioned ♦• 

The legiflators of Greece and Rome knew 
the value of the life of a citizen, as well as 
thofc of France or England do. But the 

* Diodora^ Siculus informs us (Lib. i.) that the Egypr 
tians hired phyficians at the public expence to attend gratis 
fach as fell Ack when engaged in war, or when travelling in 
the country : This, though a wife and humane inftitution, 
bears little refemblance to Hcfpitals maintained by volun. 
tary fubfcription. 

Heathery 
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Heathen ftatefman did not feel in himfelf 
the fame principle to encourage, and he 
found not in his people the fame difpofition 
to fupport charitable inftitutions, that the 
Chriftian doth. It is remarked by a Roman 
writer, that for above 500 years * from the 
foundation of their city, there was not fo 
much as one phyfician in all Rome. But 
this circumftance may be attributed as juftly 
to the ferocity of the manners of the Ro- 
mans, as to the temperance of their lives, 
and it ought not to be confidered as a reafon 
for their want of public Infirmaries -, fmce 
in the later times of the Common wealth, 
when luxury had made difeafes common, 
they laboured under the fame deficiency; 
and indeed there never could have been any 
time, when the accidents and maladies to 
which mankind are expofed would not have 
rendered fuch inftitutions ferviceable in a 
large city. 

In what is called the Body of the Roman 
Law^ we meet with ordinances for the regu- 

* Caffius Hemina ex antiquiffimis auAor e(l, primum e 
Medicia veniife Romam Peloponnefo Arcagatom LyfaniaB 
filium, L. ^miliOy M. Livio Cofll anno urbis dxxxv, eiquA 
jua Quiritium datum, et tabernam in compito Acilioemptam 
(Q() id pab]ice. PUn Hift. Nat. L. xxix. S. vi. 

c 4 latioa 
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lation and protcftioti of Hofpitals for th« 
fick, for the aged, for orphans, for ^ widows^ 
for travellers, for infants, and for alnK>(| 
every kind of charity encouraged amongft 
ourfelves^ but it is not ampngft the laws of 
the Roman Kings i nor amongft thofe of the 
iwejve T'ablesi nor amongft the Decrees of 
the Republican Senate; nor amongft the 
Edi^s of the Heathen^ but amongft thofe of 
the Chrijiian Emperors that we meet with 
them. And though it was not till above 
300 years after Chrift, (and cqnfidering the 
perfecuted ftate x>f the Church, it could not 
reafonably be expefled fooner) that the 
pious penitence of a Roman matron found-r 
ed the firft Hofpital for the poor and fick 
at Rotne ^ ; and tlie munificence of a Cap-* 
padocian Biftiop *{-, another of the fame 
kind at Cafareai yet it appears from the 
hiftoiy of the very firft ages of the Church, 
that what St. Paul recommended to his Co- 
rinthian converts J was praitifed univer- 
fally, and a general collection of alms for 
the fupport of the fick, the indigent, the 

* Fabiola — prima omnium rotf'oxafuioy inflituit, in quo 
aegrountes coUigeret de plateis et confumpta languoribu3 
atque inedia miferoiam membra foveret. S. Hieron. Op« 
T. IV. p. 66o, 

I Baiil. X I Cor. xvi. !• 

! infirm, 
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infirm, and dlftrdTed of all denomirtati6ns^ 
made every where one of tbe parts of the 
public WQfChip of Chriftians'*. And as 
fiXHi as the Church was taken under the 
protedion of the civil power, and men were 

* Juftin. MarU Apol. i'. p. 99* Tfau primitive mode of 
providing for the poor, which is flill pradlifed in Hollaud, 
and in fomc other countries, with great fnccefi, appears to 
mc to be the tnod befitting a fociety of nal Chn/liams^ that 
jcan poiGbly be thought of, But it cannot be depended on 
in a cottntryy where places of public worihip are in a man- 
ner deferted by the opulent ; and where a iarge porcion of 
the riches of every diftant province is fpent in a diflipated and 
lusturious Capital. There is annually paid for the maince* 
nance of the poor in England and Wales about 2,000,000 j^. ; 
if each puufer coib between 2lx and leven pounds fbr his 
yearly maintenance^ we may eflimate the whole number 
maintained by the poor rates (exdufive of Charity Schools 
and Almftoufes) at three hundred thoufiuid, or about a 
twenty-fifth part of the whole community, or one fauptr to 
be maintained by five families. Chryfoftom^ in his 66th Ho- 
mily on St. Matthew, (Saville's Ed.) tells the people of u/«* 
iiochi that \i the very rich and the moderately rich would 
divide amongft themfeives thofe who wanted both food and 
raiment, there would not be above one poor perfbn to be 
maintained by fifty, or even by tn hundred of them. Ifwa 
under/land him, m this loofe calculation, as fpeaking of the 
Htads of rich and moderately rich families, the poor in An* 
tioch muft have been an inconfiderabie part of all the inha- 
biunts of that city. — This kingdom now pays in poor rates 
above three times the fum it paid one hundred years ago ) 
It may deferve to be inquired -« whether the rental of the 
land and houfes of the kingdom ia not now three times as 
great as it was then — and whether the prices of labour and 
of provifions have varied in the fame proportion. 

enabled 
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enabled to give way to the fpirit of .Chrif- 
tianityj were convinced that their charity 
would not become either a fnare to them- 
felves, or a prey to the fpoiler, Hofpitals 
rofe up in eveiy Chriftian country. Though 
the hiftory of thofe times is dark, yet we 
may judge of the frequency and importance 
of Hofpitals from this circumftance, — * 
that almoft every Ecclefiaftical Council, 
whether Provincial or General, which was 
convened in thofe ages, undertook to make 
conftitutions for their due admlniftration* 

Most, if not all the Hofpitals, which at 
prefent adorn the metropolis, and other 
parts of this kingdom, have been founded 
lince the Reformation of our Religion j we 
muft not, however, from this fa£l infer, 
that our anceftors were deftitute of charity, 
or charge the fuppofed want of it to the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome 5 for, 
excepting, perhaps, one fe6t of antient He- 
reticks, there never hath been a community 
of Chriftians in any part of the globe, or 
in any age of the world, in which (how 
great foever their errors in do6lrine or their 
corruption in morals in other refpefts may 
have bpen) this principle of almfgivihg, of 

pro*. 
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providing for the (ick and needy, did not 
fhew itfelf in a confpicuous manner. And ' 
it is well known that it was carried to fo 
great an extent in our own country, as to 
require the interpofition of the civil power 
to reftrain it ; to apply to the public good 
what the benevolence of individuals had 
appropriated to private ufe ; for though it 
had the beneficial confequence of fuperied^ 
ing the neceflity of laws for the maintenance 
of the poor ; yet its abufe eat up with us at 
that time, as it does at prefent with fome 
of our neighbours, the vitals of the confti- 
tution, by affording a maintenance to idle 
and improper objects* 

It cannot be denied, that opulent com* 
mercial countries are of all others the moft 
likely to abound in illuftrious works of 
munificence; and fome may be ready to 
fufpeft, that we owe the exiftence of our 
own to the redundance of our riches, rather 
than to the influence of our religion. When 
wealth, inftead of being accumulated in the 
hands of a few nobles, is difperfed through 
the bulk of a people, and every citizen feels 
himfelf enabled, without detriment to his 
affairsj to indulge himfelf in various kinds 

Pf 
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of expence ; it is natural to fqppofe that 
oftentation, cpippaflion ipringing from a 
remembrance of former neceffities, or an 
apprehenfion of fature misfortune^ in trade, 
a refpeft to private convenience in the dif** 
pofal of fick domeftics^ or difabled maiiu** 
faaurers 5 fome principle or other pncon- 
Iie6ted with» and independent of Religion, 
wiU induce numbers to part with fome por- 
tion of their wealth for the fupport of 
others : Nay, it is well if there are not fome 
amongft us who are fimple enQUgh tp be-* 
lieve, that they can atone for vicious fen-> 
fualitics by charitable donations, or that a 
part of an unjuft gain confecrated to bene- 
volent ufes, will fanftify the poffeflion of 
the remainder ; yet after all the dedu6tions 
which can be made in our own, or in other 
countries, from thefe and iimilar confide- 
rations, flill there will remain a large fund 
of genuine charity, not otherwife to be 
accounted for, than by putting it down to 
the credit of Chriftianity, There have been 
in paft ages, and there are in the prefent. 
Heathen nations as opulent and as luxu- 
rious as our own ; but never hath Pagan 
charity, cither in antient or modern times, 
exhibited fuch fignal monuments of general 

phi- 
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philanthropy and compailion, as fabiil): in 
every country where Chriftianity is pro~ 
ftflcd*. 

Nor confidering the genhis of their relU 
gion is it to be wondered at that Chtijtians 
have a ftronger propenfity to benevolence 
than other iben : Even the Jtwifi Difpen«> 
fation (though far from being fo deftitute 
of hmnanity'as fome woiild reprefent it) 
breathed^ Aot io fympathifing and benign a 
fpirlty enforced not its precepts of compal^ 
fion by fanftions fo cogent and periuafive 
as the Chriftian doth. And as to the fyf^ 
teitfs diltiatbin moralifts, though they are 
eloquent in their commendation of virtue, 

r 

* Tkc Egyfttam expended great fams in providing food 
md other accommodations for various fpecies of animals, 
which they held ia<!fed.; and traviellen alTo inform ua that 
the Banians in the Baft ered Hofpitals for hurt and foper« 
annuaced animaU^ into whofe bodies the fouls of. their anr 
oeftors are fuppoled to have migrated — - it may be granted, 
that fuperflition as well as religion may be a cau(e of mens' 
liberality, but the objects of it will be as widely different as 
a brute and a man.* From a careful perufal of the writings 
^f the andcntSf we might perhaps difcover ibme veftjges of 
feminaries fimilar to our Charity Schools ; and if the Hea- 
thens had that kind of merit in a much greater degree than 
there is any reafon to believe they had, ftill I apprehend the 
efficacy of the Chriilian Religion in rendering the minds of 
men more benevolent, and in promoting public charities 
of every kind cannot be doubted* 

and 
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and pfecife in defining the &n&: bounds of 
rigid juilice, yet arc they utterly deficient 
in a very eflential part of Chriftianity,— ia 
impreffing upon mankind the performance 
of fuch aflions of mutual kindnefs and 
good will^ as muft of necefiity be exempted 
from the animadverfion^ and are thence 
fuperior to the controul of civil legiflation. 

Deeds of voluntary beneficence, what-^^ 
ever they may be to other men, are not to 
Chriftians duties of imperfeS obHgatimi they 
are the peculiar badge of our profeflion, for 
by this will ali men know that we are the dif^. 
cipks ofCbrifty if we love one another''^ % and 
they are recommended to us in a manner 
which muft, one would think, operate with 
peculiar energy upon every fincere believer, 
for inafmuch as we do them unto one of the 
leaft of thefe his brethren we do them unto 
Chrift himfelf, our Saviour and our Judge* 

It is a circumftance well worthy our 
conftant remembrance, that we (hall be 
queftioned at the laft day, concerning the 
performance of fuch actions, as every Civil 
Inftitution fufiers us to omit with impunity, 

* John ziii. 3;* 

and 
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dnd even without ceinfure: We may have 
been juft, chafte, temperate ; but if we have 
not vifited the lick, clothed the naked, fed 
the hungry, comforted the feeble minded ; 
if the widow and the orphan have had no 
cau& to blefs us ; if the poor man hath not 
found a friend, nor the opprefled man a 
prote6tor in us ; in fhort, if as we have had 
opportunity we have not done that kind of 
good unto ally which no human law com- 
pels us to do to any, we (hall have no claim 
to the benefits of Chriftianity *. 

The Apoftle in the text doth not fay, bs 
we have opportunity let us enlarge our 
effate, or aggrandize our family, or extend 
our fame, or increafe our learning, or pur« 
fue our pleafures, but he fimply bids us do 
good ; and he tells us too, that every man 
will reap as he has fbwn, that God is mi 
mocked J that be that faweth to the flejh Jball of 
tbejiejb reap cwruptim \. 

* Seneca has an obfervation fimilar to thu*— Qiiam an? 
gulla eft innocenda ad legem bonam efle? Quanto latiut 
officioram patec qaam joris regola ? Qaam multa pktai, Im. 
aianitUv liberalitas, joftitU, fides ex^unt^ quae omnia exua 
publlcas tabalas funt. Sen. De Ira, Lib» IL c. i^. 

t Gal. vL 7, 

The 
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The occafions of doing good need not 
be particularly fpecified to you, they are as 
nnmerous as the diftrefTcs of mankind : Yet 
none can be liable to fewer exceptions than 
that which I am now recommending to 
your humanity.— If ye {hake off the fuper- 
fiuity of your fortune to ddly beggars ; ye 
cannot be certam whether ye are not en<- 
couragihg idlenefs, and choaking up one of 
the mod fertile fources of publk. wealth 
and ftr^ngth— the Induflry erf the pooi\ i-^ 
If ye relieve . common vagrants; yeicaiinot 
be certain whether ye are not fupporting 
the diflblute iand the abandoned, thofe who 
have fled from the hands of juflice in the 
countries where ithey ucere born, and who 
are waiting but' for fair oprportunities of 
committing fqsfh offences againft the public 
weal, in the countries where they aie.— • 
If. ye bontribitte ^^towaixis the maintenance 
of Charity SchooJs (though I' am far from 
wiftiing to throw z,*T;\ib in the .way of your 
liberality to fuch Inftitutions) ye will 
meet \vith maiiyj who will tell you, that 
your munificence is miipiaced, inafinuch 
as it tends to generate flothful habits in 
thofe who from their infancy fliould be 
inured to labour, and that by enlarging the 

under- 
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underftanding of him whom penury will 
fix to thfe looift, bury in the mine, or oc- 
cupy in the labour of the ox all his days ; 
ye only encreafe the hardfhip of his lot, by 
rendering him difconttnted with his fitua- 
tion in fotiety. But no one can fo much 
as devife a reafonable obje6l:ton againft an 
HoTpitai fuch as yours; it is neither fo 
large nof lb crowded with patients as to 
retain within itfelf, or propagate around 
the country the feeds of putrid diforders, 
nor from the (kill and humanity of thofe 
who fuperintcnd and govern it, can the fick 
run any rifk of becoming cither viftims to 
negleft, or, which is full as bad, to the ralh 
empiricifm of ignorant praftitioners in the 
Art of healing. Medicine is not palatable^ 
no one will tske more of it than is neceffary^ 
there will be no feafting and caroufing at 
yourexpence; an Hofpital is quite different 
from a houfe of mirth, none will go in thi- 
ther who <ran help it ; none will ftay longer 
in it tiran their infirmities oblige them; 
none will he partakers of your benevolenc6 
except thofe who want it. 

BtfT $ime of you will be ready to fay^i 
that you contribute largely to the mainte- 

D nance 
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nance of the poor of your own parifll ; diat 
you have nothing to fpare for thofe you 
know nothing of; that your rates run high, 
and that the law is rigorous in its exactions 
— it is well there are laws to compel you 
to what your difpofition it feems would not 
prompt you^ nor your religion incite you ; 
but remember, that what you do this way 
is done grudgingly and of neceflity; it is 
given to the law, not lent to the Lord, and 
the Lord will not repay you. 

But you have a large family to fupport, 
and if you provide not for your own hottle* 
hold, the fcripture itfelf will efteem you 
worfe than an infidel : Do as the icripture 
direfls you, keep your poor relations from, 
becoming burthenfome to benevolent Chrif* 
tians, but think not to turn the Apoftle's 
precept, which probably extended no fur->* 
ther, into a cloak for your covetoufiieis ; 
think not that the fcripture orders you to 
accumulate great fortunes for all your 
children ; and be afTured that a Uttle be- 
llowed in charity will be a furer fupport to 
them, after you are gone, than all tibat you 
can bequeath them ; for you will have pro« 
vided for them as well as for yourlelves, 
' bags 
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bags which wax not old; you will have 
made the Lord o£ Heaven and Earth their 
debtor^ and he will unqueftionably (hew 
mercy unto them for your fake. 

But you muft needs enjoy the comforts 
of your condition, and fupport your ftation 
in life with proper dignity; it cannot be 
expe£led that for the fake of a few fick 
wretches in an Hofpital> you fhould either 
ftint yourfelf in your pleafores, or diminifh 
the number of your fervants, or the fplen- 
dour of your retinue^ or the elegance of 
your entertainments ; that you fliould either 
live lefs voluptuouily^ or fhew, in any re- 
ipe61:, a leis fwrelling port than your rank 
aod fortune will allow. Miflaken menl 
ftrait. is. the gate which leads to eternal life; 
it was: not big enough, to admit the rich 
man in ihp. parable ; his attendants were like 
yours numerous> his apparel gorg^us, his 
daily fare fumptuous^ his pleafures various^ 
— - take care that it be wide enough to re- 
ceive you. No train of fervants, no flat^ 
terers of our vanity,^ no companions of our 
mirth, no inilruments of our pleafures, no 
gold or filver, no land or houfes, no rank 
or pedigr^e^ no dignity of office^ no pride 

b 2 of 
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of leairning, can defcend with us into the 
chambers of darknefs whither we arc jgoing. 
Befoie we can enter into the hanrow path 
which leads to another worlds wc muft be- 
come as naked as when we came into this ; 
Wfe rtiuft be difrobed of all our greatnefs, 
defpoiled of iall our property, of all our 
fenjoytttents, it wiil not admit any thing of 
what we rtow call oursy but out Good fForks. 
Theft indeed, narrow as it is, (and would 
to God it may n<Jt bt found narrower than 
y(ft TbeUeve it to be) it cannot cKclude*; they 
Will dttelid u« to the tribunal of God ; and 
wheti wfe ai-e abandoned by all o\ir con- 
nexions, difoWned by our a:cquaintance, for* 
Taken cif bur frJeiidis, given up by oter rela- 
ttons ; when even the wife of our boifbm 
{and the children of our ftremgth will not 
!dare to interpofc in our behalf; when we 
thall ftand abaflied, defolate, nak^d^ felf- 
condemned, trembling fpefibacles «d Angels 
dnd Archangels and aU the Hoft of Heaven 5 
when no riches ctfn corrupt "our Judge, rto 
learriirig elude the accufation, ri6 int«i*eft 
avert the fentence, no power in Heaven d: 
Eferth retard its execution — then \vill our 
Good Works HtmA forth, h6t 'the leaft of them 
will.bfe left behind, not a cup of cold water 

will 
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will be forgotten, not this our little labour 
of love towards the fick and deftitute will 
be overlooked — then will every good work 
which we have done, and this amongft the 
reft, ftand forth in arreft of Judgment ; it 
will powerfully plead our caufe, and inftead 
of a curfe, the reward of our difobedience, 
it will pluck down for us a blefling from 
our Judge. — Come^ ye blejfed of my Father^ 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was an bungred^ 
and ye gave me meat : I was tbirjiy^ and ye 
gave me drink : I was a fir anger y and ye took 
tne in : naked, and ye clothed me : I was Jick^ 
find ye vijited me *. 

* M^t. XXV. 34. 
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TO HIS RACE 



AUGU8TUS-HE N R Y, 

DUKE OF GRAfTON, 
CHANdELtOR 



OF THE 



UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 



My Lord Duke, 

THE principles maintained in the 
following Difcourfe have of late 
become generally un^Oiionable, and 
ezpofed the Author of it to ibme 
little mifreprefentation even in this 
place; he conceives them however 
to be founded in truth, or he would 
not have either thus publicly avowed 
them to the world, or infcribed them 

to 



DEDICATION. 

• • • 

to your Grace ; but have waited for 
fome other opportunily of teftifying 
the gratitude, with which he has the 
honoDr to be, 



My LORD; 



Your Grac5*9 



Much obliged Servant, 



The AUTHOR. 



Cambildge, 
June 3, 1776. 






SERMON III, 



ROM. XIII. 3) 4« 

RULBRS ARE KOT A TERROR TO OOOD 
WORKS, BUT TO THE EVIL. WiLT THOU 
Tp^N NPT BE AFRAID OF THE POWER ? 
Do THAT WHICH IS GOOD, AND T90V 
SHALT HAVE PRAISE OP THE SAME: FOR 
HE IS THE MINISTER OF COD TO THEE 
PQR OQOD.— • 

MANKIND may be confidered as one 
great aggregate of equal and inde* 
pendent individuals, whom various natural 
and moral caules have been contributing 
for above four thoufand years to difperfe 
Qver the furface of the ^rth. That the 
earth ha^ n^ver yet, fince the univerial de« 
luge, been ilpcked with a third part of the 

inha* 
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inhabitants it is able to fuftain^ has been 
chiefly owing to the ravages of war, excited 
in oppofition to the principle of natural 
equality here advanced. For what clfc al- 
moft 15 the hiftory of our Species^ but the 
hiflory of its deftruftion ? it is blotted in 
every page with the blood of millions, who 
have either nobly fallen in afierting the 
great rights of nature againft the encroach- 
ments and abufes of civil Sodety, or elfe 
of thofe who have ftupidly fuffered them- 
felves to be facrificed in fupporting that re- 
proach to human nature, which derogates 
equally from the honour of thc^ who fufier 
it, and from the glory of thoft who ufe it, 
Pdpotifm, 

a 

BvEkY ifkKvidnal of our Species is en- 
dowed with an aptnefs and ability of in- 
juring every other with whom he has any 
iirtereouiie } fnom hence is derived the ex- 
pediency of forming ^vit Societies, that 
each indiiddual may avail himfelf of the 
common ftrength in refitting private bp- 
preffion i but this expediency can never be- 
come a reafon, why a few men of like paf- 
iions with others, and no better than the 
iftQt qi thejr kind, (hould be permitted in 

any 
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any age or country to tyrannife over their 
fellows by nature, toUfti^ tbdr hearts aicim 
tbeir Brgtbreh *, 

• 

With reip^ft to the great bleffings of 
our being, God, as an impartial parent^ 
has put uf all upon a level; we are all 
iprung from the fame ftock, bom into tbo 
world under the fame natural advantages^ 
the earth noilrifhes us all widi the (time 
food, pours f oith the (ame general beverage 
for us alU ddends \]s ail from the intern^ 
perature of the feafons with the fome covei> 
ings, we all breathe die ^uneiair^ ei^oy the 
fame, light, are. warmed by the iame fafi^ 
tcfre/faed by the fame rains» recruited by 
the izxnt flcep»*-^ This equal diftribution 
of natural good, is acooliq[^amed with aa 
vjuality of natural faculties, by which Wc 
are enabled to en|oy it^^ The titmoft period 
"of human life b ittuch the fame to all the 
nations of the e^lrdi ; intemperance emry 
where Ihortens this period ; but temperanfcc 
cannot generally lengthen it to a otMCh 
greater lesetmt in one dimate, than inimo^ 
tfaer } the inhabitants of the toiqierate 
2onc!s have in this pottrt no advantage ovct 

the 
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the reft of their Species 5 they arc not form--^ 
cd with bodies more lafting, or more exempt 
from external injury or internal decay, tteia 
their neighbours on each iidej and as to 
the individuals in particular ciimates, no 
one has either more fenfes, or the fame 
fenfes in greater perfection, than thoufands 
of his fellows. — The fame equality is ob*- 
lervable in our intellectual endowments; 
civil culture indeed puts a cUftinAioit be* 
tween individuab, which the ftate of nature 
is a ftranger to ; but even this diilinction» 
great as it may feem in fome inftances, is 
in all greateran appearance than in reality ; 
the faculties of perceiving, retaining, dif* 
ceming ; of comparing, compounding, and 
abftraCting our Ideas, are as quick and at 
extenfive in the loweft clafies of life, as in 
the higheft ; the difference confifts, in their 
being exerted upon difierent objefts. . Some 
difparity^ it is true, with refpeCt to corporal 
ibength and inteQeChial ability, may be 
obferved, when we compare together the 
mott perfect of our Species with the moft 
imperfect ^ yet this difference not only be^ 
comes lefs and lefs, as we increafe the nnm*- 
bers compared together; ceafing entirely, 
when we take in the whole; but cannot, 

even 
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even where it does ibbfift in the extremeft 
degree^ induce amongft free agents any 
natural dependence or inequality, any rig^t 
to dominion on the one hand, or oUigation 
to fubjedion on the other. 

Th£ Analogy of nature leads us to the 
fame conclufion : Amongft the various or-» 
ders of Beings, which rife by imperceptible 
gradations from unanimated matter to Man. 
not one has yet been difcovered, in whkh 
the equality and independence of individuak 
is not preiCbrved. We may obferve many 
whole ranks of creatures contributing at 
the ezpence of their own exiftence to the 
fuppcMTt of that of others ; but this general 
fubordination of di£Ferent clafles, has no 
relation to the fubjeftion of one individual 
to another in the fame dais. We may ob^ 
ienre, moreover, in (bme particular claflet, 
many individuals muting into a kind of 
community, feeding and fleeping in herds 
and flocks, aflembling themfdves together 
at ftated times and in particular places, and 
making thdr migrations in large compa^ 
nies ; but this difpofition for Society, whe-» 
ther you afcribe it to tl^ timidity, the affec- 
tion, the mechaniim. of their refpeftive 

natures ; 
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natures ; from whatever principie you de^ 
nve it^ certainly does not feem to proceed 
from the ibpenority o£ any one ihdiiukial 
or of any nuxhber of individuais >crver the 
reft. An inferiority of one iiipectes of Be* 
ings to another, and an equality of indivi- 
ddals in the fame Species, are general Laws 
of nature, which pervade the whole Syftem« j 

Nor has God, in the particular revela-* 
tiQDus of his will which he hath made, ddi* 
vered any thing fubverfive oF the conclnfion 
here drawn from the contemplation of the 
general fjftem of nature which he hath 
formed. When he bleiied Noah. and his 
Ibns, and faid unto them, he fruitftdy and 
maltiply^ and repkmft) the earth ; his bene^^ 
diction was general and equal to the Patri* 
ardi and his three &ms, and in them, to their 
refpeflive pdftenties, l)y whom the whole 
earth has been oveifpread : and when he 
further faid, the fear vf you^ 4md the dread if 
yod fiaedl he up$n eoety ieaji tftbe earthy Mnd 
upon roery fmi vf tie air, md updn ail that 
movetb upon the earth, and upon oM the fipet 
rfihe fia*y inta y^ur band are thty deJiwredi 
ke did not by this great charter, under 
fri&ich man cltums dominion over the other 

animals 
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animaU of the earth, give any one man 
dominion over another. 

Ta£ natural equality and independence 
of individuals here contended for, is not 
only the great fource, from which that part 
of the Syftem of natural law, which ex*" 
plaius the duties of all men towards ail in 
their individual capacity, and of all inde^ 
pendtnt States towards each other in their 
colle£tive capacity, is derived; but is alfo 
the fureft foundation of all juft reafoning 
GQnceming the origin and extent of dvil 
Government in every part of the world4 
For, this principle being admitted^ that, 
antecedent to all voluntary compadt, eveiy 
individual is equal to every other; it follows 
as an eafy confequcnce, that the juft fupe* 
riority of any one man, oi^ of any order and 
fuccefliioa of men in any community, over 
the other members which compofe it^ muft 
fpring from their exprefs appointment and 
free confeht ; -— • that no one individual can 
have a right to give his confent for any 
other ; ; nor any one generation of men, a 
right to eftabliih. any form of Government^ 
which dieir Children will not have an equal 
right, to alter or aboliih as they think fit;-^ 

E that 
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that as XK> individ^aL can beiCompcflfed to 
give his confent to become a member oi any 
civil community, it may be doubted whe- 
ther he. can be compeUed toiicontiiiitte a 
member, unle& srt ca&8 of hisctetinqiiency 
againft thela\m of nature, bragalnii Aftch 
laws of Society as he himfelf has cither e?^ 
plicitly afiented to or tacitly acc^uiefbed m^. 
or unlefs a perpetual; :contisiOM<» in ' the> 
commnnity made past of the ifc6MpaiSii by 
which he entered into ifi; -^r« thsit Che Autho^ 
jcity of the iupfeme Magiftfate to reftraiii 
natural liberty, and feo.difpo&^of perfonaT 
pi:of9ei;ty, maybe circumfcribed in its eir- 
t6nt, d^fened in; its. quality, anct limited in 
m duratioHr according to* the idere good 
pkaiure of thbfo wha entnmlfc^^liini WA% it > 
*-^tliat when a^ dVil6o9ern<tf x^oN^s the 
Confti^tution of Ms . country^ or in other 
woxds^ the cocnfiadV made: beiwoseii^ iiimfeU? 
and thpfe. k)io have condefcend^^ tcv b^ ^ ^o^ 
verned by Juiq; he foffeits aU cille t3> the 
diftindtion^ whidx^hise()ua)s^ hadllor certain 
ends and purpo&s* thoiiight propeii to ton^ 
upon him ^-~ that Kings* are noK to took 
upon their Kingdoms as private eft^tes^ 
which they have an unconditional ingitt to 
peffefs > nor to confider then^lves as- iUpe- 
* rior 
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fior to the laws, c^ their fubje6ts as flaves^ 
who are to fall down, like the Idolaters of 
old, and worfhip the work of their own 
hands. 

- These and marty other equally impor- 
tant truths concerning the nature of civil 
Authority, were either noi generally under-* 
ftood, or not generally received amongft us^ 
till after the Revolution. The People and 
iParliament indeed, in the time of Chariest 
the Firft, fcem to have comprehended thti 
great outlines of civil liberty i but imagin- 
ings that it could not become complete, un- 
lefs all men were reduced to the level of the 
flate of nature, they overturned the Confti-« 
tution 5 and by finally fubmittilig to the 
daring ufurpations of Cromwell, they 
brought the nation under a more debaiing 
and deplorable Servitude than ever it had 
experienced under the moft arbitrary of its 
princes. Thanks be to God, that as on this 
day we were freed from Republican Ty- 
ranny, and reftored to that form of Go- 
▼ernmcnt, which juftly excites the envy of 
every modern nation, and which no antient 
nation, in the opinion of the greateft Poli-» 

£ 2 tician 
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tician of Imperial Rome ever enjoyed* Thd 
miferies which preceded the Reftoratioh, 
the caufes which under God's efpecial pro-^ 
vidence produced it, and the misfortunes 
which followed it, from its being accom- 
pliflied without fubjedling the King to pro- 
per conditions, or from fome inherent ma- 
lady in the then Conftitution^ are all too 
notorious to be enlarged upon before this 
aflembly. The misfortunes of that Family, 
terminated in the fafety of thefe Kingdoms s 
but God forbid, we fhould infult the Afhes 
of the dead, or the diftrefles of the living, 
by a minute inveftigation of their errors in 
Government; efpecially, as it is not pro- 
bable, that the fubverfion of the Conftitu- * 
tion will ever again be attempted by the 
fame means which they ufed. There are in. 
truth other means lefs obvious, but more 
dangerous, by which as arbitrary a Syftem 
of Government may in fome future period 
be eftablifhed amongft us, as already pre- 
vails in moft of the ftates of Europe: We 
hope and trufl, this period is at a great 
diflance > but the following re£[e6lions will 
not fuffer us to entertain a doubt of thfe 
poffibility at leaft of its future exigence. 

It 
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- It is pofTible then, that the very fmall 
part of the fubje^ls of this mighty empire, 
with which the right of elefting a Repre- 
fentation for the whole is at prefent lodged, 
may become fo corrupted and abandoned 
in their choice, as to elevate to that high 
diftinftion men of arbitrary principles, or 
of flagitious lives and ftrangers to all prin- 
ciple, or of ruined fortunes and fitted for 
every fpecies of political proftitution j — it 
IS poflible, that a majority of fuch a Repre** 
fentation may betray their truft, may facri«» 
fice their honour to their intereft, may hti 
come poor through Luxury, and profligate 
through poverty; — it is poflible, that a 
Syftem of reciprocal corruption may take 
place between a bad Minifter and fuch a 
venal Reprefentation, that he may bribe 
them with the public money, and that they 
may profufely grant him the public money 
in order to fhare in the plunder of the 
people ; — it is poflible, that from an in* 
creafe of commerce and an extenfion of 
empire, the influence of the Crown may be 
{o far enlarged, as to enable any Minifler 
to lay an undue Biafs upon the judgments 
of individuals in both Houfes of Parliament, 
by diftributing amongft them either private 

E 3 penfions. 
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penfions, or the lucrative employnoents of 
public truft ; fear may compel fome, grati- 
tude may induce others, if not to fupport^ 
?it leaft to acquiefce in meafurcs, which they 
do not approve ; and an interefted expecta- 
tion may operate generally to the fame end; 
*— it is pofllble, that under fuch circum- 
ftances, the foundations of the Conflitution 
may be gradually undermined^ and the great 
fabric of civil liberty finally fubverted, by 
the very formality of law, and by the im- 
mediate agency of the very powers deftined 
te fupport it;—- it is ppflible, laftly, that 
the bulk of the people, miftaking the forms 
and fhadows of the Conftitution for its 
fubftance and reality, may not be fenfible 
of their danger, till they are borne down to 
the earth under the prefTure of Taxes ; may 
not be roufed from their Lethargy, till they 
$tre fretted and galled by the chains of Sla* 
very; Then however at laft, we are per- 
fuaded, they will not degenerate from the 
blood of their anceftors, but with united 
hands and hearts drag forth to condign 
punifliment the moft peftilent of all Tray- 
tors, the traytors againft the Conilitution 
^d the common fafety, 

When- 
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WiiSMStiR this tadaincholy fcene fliall 
take place amongft us^ that the iegiilatiye 
and executive Authority fhall (though not 
in name and appearance, yet) in efFeft and 
reality become united in the fame perfon^ 
(at the diftant profpcdk of which every 
friend of liberty mufl ihudder with boiror,) 
Government will not want men to fupfiort 
its pretenfions with the ihadow of rca* 
Ibning. 

Wfe grant you, they will iay, the Crown 
of England is Umited in its operatbn by 
the laws of our Oonftitutioa, as forcibly as 
the meaneft of its iiibjefb ; for we hbhor 
the doftrines of paffive obedience and divine 
right, as of foreign growth, and firft intro* 
duced amongft us by fome flavifli Divines 
in the reigns of James the Firft and his 
SucceiTor ; we heartily reprobate fuch prin- 
pies, as repugnant alike to reafon and reve* 
iations we are not of thofe, who cannot 
diftinguifh between refiftance and rebellion ; 
for we venerate the principles of the Revo- 
lution, and thinking that the bond of union 
between a King of England and his people 
16 then broken, w<hen Government is admi- 
nift^rcd tnoK by the flu£tuatting will of an 

£ 4 Indi- 
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Individual, than by the fettled laws of the 
community, we are of opinion that the 
people may confcicntioufly refill the ufur- 
pation of the Crown, even to the altering 
of the SucceiSon itfelf ; But what of this 
has happened now ? Has the King by his 
regal Authority alone abrogated, changed, 
or fufpended any of your antient laws ? Has 
he exercifed his prerogative in a manner 
unprecedented, or flretched its influence 
beyond the boundary claimed by his An- 
ceftors and allowed by yours ? Has he icreen- 
ed his favourite Minifters from public Juf^ 
tice by hafly diffolutions of Parliament? 
Has he attempted to borrow money of his 
Subjects, and imprifoned, or otherwiie mal-- 
treated thofe who rcfufed to lend it ? Has 
he levied any taxes, which did not originate 
with, and were not impofed by your own 
reprefentatives ? Has he raifed, or kept up 
a ftanding Army, without the confent of 
Parliament? Has he refufed to hear the 
petitions of his people, or conftrued the 
petitioners Libellers ? Has he difplaced any 
confcientious Judges for not declaring that 
to be Law, which was merely arbitrary, or 
filled the Bench with the refufe of the Bar? 
Has he erected by his own fi^t any new 

Judi- 
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Jadicatores, or changed the forms of pro- 
ceeding in the old ? In fhort, has he done 
any one public AA» which is not fan6Hfied 
by the Laws of his Country^ which is not 
ftamped with the fignature of the whole 
Legiflature ? Your Anceftors, who effe£ted 
the Revolution, as well as their Anceftors, 
who reiifted Charles, owned it Rebellion to 
refift a King who governed by Law ; and 
what has your King done, but execute the 
Laws ena^ed by your Anceftors, or by your- 
felves? What have you to complain of? 
The King, you £iy, is but the chief Magi- 
ftrate of the nation — true — fuffer him 
however as that Magiftrate to execute the 
Laws according to the nature of his Office. 
His Authority, you contend, is limited by 
your wifdoms — allowed — but within what- 
ever narrow limits you may wifh to confine 
his eitecutive Authority, the legiflative Au- 
thority of the State you muft grant to be 
univerfal in extent, fupreme in degree, irre- 
iiftible in operation ; you muft grant to the 
Government an unconditional fupremacy 
over every individual; compofmg the com- 
munity fabje£t to its' Jurifdiction, or you 
will introduce into the bofom of Society 
that very liberty of a ftate of nature, which 

it 
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it was at firft inilituted to Kguiate and re- 
fhaixi.«»No» it m%ht he anfv^ered; the 
power of ev^ry Leglil^ure upon earthy even 
of the moft tincorrapt and oninfluenced, is 
in its very nature fiduciary^ and of confer 
qi»ence not omnipotent. It may cfutti in-* 
deed with the weight of government every 
inforgent againft its fupremacy, it may be 
deaf to the petitions of millions, and treat 
the judgment of a majoiity of its fubje£t6 
with contemptuous neglect } but it cannot 
make virtue become vice, nor alter the ref- 
lations of things. It (lands it felf in a cer-- 
tain relation of infinite inferiority to the 
God of nature, whofe Laws, whether natu** 
ral or revealed, it cannot tranfgrefs without 
impiety 5 -^ it ilands in another relation of 
perfect equality to every otiier independent 
ftate, whofe rights it cannot violate without 
injuftice ; — it ftands in another relation of 
conditional fuperiority to its own fubjefts^ 
whofe general interefts it cannot oppofe 
without Tyranny. For there may be a 
Tyranny of the whole Lcgiflature, as well 
as of one of its members 5 the Tyranny of 
a King confifts in making his will the Law, 
the Tyranny of a Lcgiflature confifts in 
laaking private intereft a main principle of 

public 
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piibfic condiid^ and the Law of oouifc an 
inftrument of oppreffion to the pe(^le in 
general. A LegUkture may frequently err, 
and enaA Laws injurious to the common 
weal ', yet is not Tyranny to be wantonly 
imputed to it for fuch errors ; nothing le& 
than a general defeft in principie, proceed* 
ing from external influence, and producing 
a general corruption of its members, can 
entitle it to that Appellation. Of this kind 
of Tyranny we have hitherto had no ex* 
iample in our Hiftory ; for our Parliaments 
have hitherto protected us againft the am- 
bition of our Princes ; and we truft, they 
ever will protefl us : If however in the vi«* 
ciilitude of human things, the contrary 
ihould happen;-— if the Nobility, forget* 
tmg the duty they owe the people in return 
for the rank and diftinftion they enjoy 
above the other members of the commu- 
nity, fhould ever abet the arbitrary defigns 
of the Crown ; — if the Commons ihouUi 
become fo wholly felfiih and corrupt, as to 
be ready to fupport any Men and any Mea« 
fures;— if laftly, the King fhould be fo 
ignorant, of his true intereft, or fo ill ad- 
vifed, as to ufe fuch degenerate Parliaments 
as the tools of a Tyrannic Government ; -^ 

then 
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then we have no doubt in afTerting, that the 
people will have a full right to refume the 
reins of Government into their own hands, 
to lop off the rotten gangrened members, 
and to purge the corruptions of the body 
politic in any manner they (hall think moft 
meet. — But who (hall be the Judge, whe- 
ther the Legiflature hath violated the ends 
of its eftabli(hment, or not? Who? but 
thofe, by whofe Authority it was at fir(t 
ordained, and for whofe bene(it it is (till 
maintained, the People ; the People are not 
made to fwell the dignity of a Legiflature, 
but the Legiflature is every where eflabli(h- 
cd to promote the interefls of the people* 
No one, it is to be hoped, will fo purpofely 
miftake my meaning, as to accufe me of 
ere£ling a few fa£tious incendiaries, the in-- 
debted difcontented dregs of a nation, nor 
even fuch interefled leaders of oppo(ition, 
as make a trade of their abilities, into a 
tribunal, before whole inqui(ition the Ma- 
jefty of the Legiflature ought to (loop with 
reverence ; Men of this (lamp ought to give 
no diflurbance to .any Government 5 to a 
good one they are contemptible, and to a 
bad one they are not formidable ; for they 
ean never acquire the general confidence of 

the 
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the people ; and without that, every effort 
agalrtft an eftablifhed Government is» and 
otight to be> ruinous to thofe who make it : 
Without that, Charles the Second had never 
been reftored to thefe Kingdoms, nor James 
the Second driven from them. To die 
People then, I repeat it, is the Legiflature 
ultimately accountable for the execution of 
its truft. God forbid, that our Governors 
fhould at any time fo far neglect their du- 
ties, as to make it necefiary for the people 
to fit in judgment upon their conduct ; for 
their verdi£t is ufually written with the 
fword, and regtftered in blood. 

Every one knows the deiblation, which 
overfpread this Land in the time of Charles 
the Firft; but no one can tell, whether God 
will be fo merciful to us, as to terminate 
fuch another war by fo favourable an liTue^ 
as that which we this day commemorate : 
And this ihould induce us all to deliberate 
and heiitate to count the cod and weigh the 
expe6ted benefit, before we, by word or 
deed, blow up into a flame to confume the 
land, that fire of Civil difcord, which God, 
as a punifliment for our infidelity and im- 
morality, has fuffered to be already kindled. 

Those 
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Those who ^nteitain high notioriS'c/ 
the omnipotency of Parliament, will fee 
no refemblance between the caufts, which 
brought on the difienfions then, and now 9 
and will not therefore trouble themfelves 
with appreheniidns of a fimilar Cataftropbci 
others will think ,^ there is no difference ex« 
cept in this ; that it was a part of the na-- 
tion, which then refiftcd the King, becaufe 
he would have taken from them their pro- 
perty, without their confent given by them-« 
fchcs or their reprefentatives } and now, it 
is a part of the empire, which refifts thtf 
Legiflature for the very fame reafon. The 
beginnings of ftrife were then trifling, the 
end devaflation and carnage, oppreffion of 
the People, ruin of the King, of the Nobt-^ 
fifty^ and of the Conftitution. The begin-* 
ning of bw prefent difcords were trifling 
alio, the progrefs is terrible, the etid uncer- 
t^n. ' This ftorm, which hath arifen in th6 
Wdterh C<mtinent, may be compared to 
the Cloud, which Blijah^i fervant ^w rifing 
out of the feaj at firft it was little, no bigger 
than a man's band, it was fcarce vifible 
ac¥ofs the Atlantic ; and thofe who did ke 
it, too fcomfully faid in f heir hearts, can A 
ffrop diJAxirb the repofe of the oceSn ^ can 

a fpeck 
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a fpeck obicure the fplendour of the fun ? 
But how hath it fince thickened, and ex* 
panded itfelf, and darkened the face of Hea- 
ven ! how doth it now bang over our headis, 
ready to fall down in Torrents ; which will 
gather as they go, and when fwollen with 
the blood of our Brethren, may become too 
mighty to be arretted, or diverted from their 
ruinous progrefs by any arm of flelh I May 
the Lord God Almighty then, whofey^^^- 
tnents are affuredly abroad in the Earthy by 
whom Kings reign^ and Princes decree jujlice^ 
nsoho maketb men to be of one mind^ and ftiUetb 
the mad tumults of the people^ vouchfafe to ex* 
tend his mercy to us, to interpofe, as in 
former times, his particular Providence in 
our behalf, and to influence thereby the 
hearts of both King and People to their 
mutual Intereft, Peace; 
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ROM. xiu. 3, 4; 

KvtCRS ARE MOT A TERROR tO COd0 
WQRKS, BUT TO TH» EVIL* WiLT THO0 
THDN NOT BE AFRAID OF THE POWER F 
Dp TIf AT WHICH IS GOOD, ANP THOU 
5HALT HAVE PRAISE OF THE SAME! FOR 
)iE IS THE MINISTER OF GOD TO TBES 
• FOR GOOD.—* 

f • 

i 

IT is related by the ihoft antleilt of the 
prpfahe hiftorians*, that upon a ya:- 
cancy of the throne of Perfia, after the 
maffacre of the Magi, fcven of the chief 
nobles of the ftate aflTembled themfelves to- 
gether in folemn council, in order to ddi« 
berate upon the moft im^rtant ^ueftion, 

^ Herodotas* 

F z : that. 
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that can poflibly become the fubje6t of hu- 
man debate : — What form of government 
they (hould then eftablifti ? — One of them» 
ftroqgiy impreffed witli the idea of that 
cqiranty and ■ indej^ehdence, in* whkh the 
God of nature has produced us all ; con- 
fcious that a diftinguifhed ranic in civil fo- 
ciety, IS not always accompanied with that 
fuperiority of undcrftanding and integrity, 
which fliould in title it to difpofe of the 
property, the liberty, or the life of the 
meaneft individual of our fpecies; and 
thinking it but an equitable proceeding, 
that every individuarfliould have a vblce in 
the eftablifhment of thofe civil coriftltu- 
tioni, by which every individual vvas to 
Xuffer an abridgment of his natural liberty ; 
declared in favour of a Democracy, -^Ano- 
ther obferving, probably, that an appropri- 
atioiv of the earth, and a confequent fub^ 
ordination of it's inhabitants, was coeval 
with the fir ft race of mankind i and bein^ 
perfuaded that, . in the prefent fyftera of 
human things, the greateft part of our fpe- 
cies muft ever (either through'the fatality 
of their birth, ' or the inftrumentality cf 
their vices) remain occupied in the labour 
of the ox, buried' in the mines, or bufied 

m 
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in the fervile ofBces of life, and of courfe 
be utterly unfit for the arduous purpofe of 
Legiflation; and further remarking, that io 
all popular afljbmblies, a few men, fuperior 
Jo the re(^ in difhoncfty or ingenuity, gene- 
rally abufed the paflions of the multitude 
to their own ends, to the eftablifhing, ty- 
ranny on the ruin of public lijberty; influ^ 
lenced by motives fuch as thefe, he gave his 
opinion fpr the conftitution of an Arifto- 
cracy. — A third thought an abfblute mo- 
narchy preferable to cithei; of the other 
forms, which had been propofed. You re«- 
member the ifTue of their deliberation, the 
government, of Perfia remained MonarchiaL 

Our ^nceftors have been wifer than the 
nobles of Periia, and have adopted the ad- 
vantages, and avoided the inponveniences 
of the three different forms of government; 
they have diftrtbuted the civil authority 
through the bulk of the people, the body 
of the nobles, and a fucceflion of monarchs^ 
in fuch a way, that each order can ufe it's 
difcretion in forwarding or impeding the 
feparate or cpmbined tendencies of the other 
|wo* One of the moft refined writer^ * of 

. • Tacitus. 

F 3 antient 
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anticilt Kottit has remarked, that a gorrern- 
ment compofcd of the people, the nobles, 
and a fucceflion of princes, was a fyftem 
more fit for fpeculative men to comimend, 
than for reafonabk men to cxpefl the efta- 
bii/hment of; and he has further remarked, 
that, if fuch a (yftem fhould ever happen 
to be efiablifhed in the world, it would not 
continue long : the Englilh hiftory has rcn*» 
cfered fufpicious the obfervation of the Ro* 
man hiftorian; for though our conftitution 
has been (hocked ihdre than onte, by the 
bad defigns of our princes ; and was once 
overturned by the folly of the people ; yet 
does it ftill remain a mixed government, in 
which every order has, if not it's proper 
influence, yet, an influence too powerful to 
be trampled on by either, or by both the 
others, with impunity^ 

Bar as nothing can contribute more to 
the ftability of a fliate, than a clear and 
comprehenfive view of the relation, which 
fubfifts between the people, and thofe whom 
they have appointed for their governors; 
and as upon a late occafion, I took the li* 
berty, from this place, to enlarge upon the 
rights of the people, and the dangers which 

ieemed 
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feemed to threaten the fatdiip ruin t>f the 
conftitution ; I will jdow crave your indnU 
gence, whilfl: I explain the duties of the 
people, and the bleflings of that govern- 
ment, which we do at prefent enjoy. % 

The firft duty, which fubje^s owe to the 
civil magiftratc. Is obedience. — The Chrif- 
tian Religion has been thought by fome, to 
enjoin unlimited obedience; and to take 
from mankind that liberty of refiftance, in 
extreme cafes, * which the very frame of our 
nature demands, as an inalienable right; 
and which the voice pf reafon, as well as of 
humanity, allows. The doctrine of non- 
refiftsmce, has been principally founded up- 
on a 4iftorted interpretation of fome few 
paiTages in the Epiftles ; and in particular, 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's Epiftle 
to the Romans, has been preffed into the 
fcrvice of Tyranny, and the^recept of the 
Apoftle has been compelled to contradic): 
his pra6tice. In order fully to underftand 
the weight and tendency of the ApofUe's 
reafoning in that place, it is neceflary to 
conHdnF the particular circumftances of the 
perfpns, to whom he addreffed his epiftle. 

F 4 About 
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About fix years before St. Paul wrote to 
the Chriftians at Rome, the emperor Clau- 
dius had banilhed the Jews from that city, 
for raifing continual tumults againft the 
flate, impulfore Chreftoi of this event Paul 
mud have had circumftantial intelligence 
irom Aquila and Prifcilla, with whom he 
lodged at Corinth, and who had left Italy 
upon that very account. It is not an eafy 
matter to fay, what Suetonius meant by the 
cxprefRon, impulfore Chrefto. *Some have 
thought, that the enmity of the Jews againft 
thofe of their own country, who had em- 
braced Chriftiahity, had produced fome dif- 
putes and diflurbances, which coming to 
the Emperor's knowledge, occafioned the 
expulfion; "f others have fuppofed, that the 
hiftorian alludes to the fuccefs, which at- 
tended the firft promulgation of Chriftianity 
at Rome, and the confcquent defertion of 
the eftablifhed fyftem of Polytheifm ; to me 
it feems moft probable, that the Jews, in 
becoming Chriftians, had (hewn a difpofi- 
tion to rebel againft government, from the 
notion of Jefus as the anointed of God, 

^ Dr. Lardner's Colled, of Antient Teftimonies^ &c. 
vol. L p. 365. 
t Dr. Poweir« Difcoorfes, p. IS7« 

being 
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being the long expected Prince^ who was 
to overcome the Romans, and to redeem 
IfraeL Chrift, indeed, was afcended into 
heaven; but thofe, who had propofed the 
quqftion to him^ the day he afcended, fFilt 
thou at this time rejiore again the kingdom to 
Ifrael? had been told, that he would fo come, 
in like manner, as they had feen him go into 
heaven; and this declaration might ealily 
be interpreted, by the prejudices of the 
Jews, into an expectation, fufficient to ex- 
cite the jealoufy of the Roman date. It 
was a received maxim amongft the Jews, 
that the Mefliah would free them from the 
Roman yoke; this was the principle, by 
which many falfe Chrids were continually 
exciting tumults in Judea : it was the fame 
expectation, which induced the Jews, fbme 
fourteen years after their banifhment from 
Rome by Claudius^ to begin that rebellion, 
which ended in the deftru6tion of their city 
and their civil polity : and it does not ap- 
pear an unreafonable conjcfture to fuppofe, 
that the fame opinion had operated in the 
fame manner, upon the minds of thofe, who 
acknowledged Jefus to t>e the true Melliah. 
Be this as it may, we are certain, at leaft, 

• from 
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from the tcftimony of Jofephus ♦, that the 
whole nation of the Jews had become in- 
fected with the feditious principles .of Judas, 
the Gaulonite ; who^ in the reign of Au« 
guftusy had excited no inconfiderable tumult 
in Judea ; and every where taught the peo- 
ple do£trines, till then unheard of amongft 
thero^ — that it was not lawful to acknow- 
ledge fubmiflion to any earthly governor, 
the Lord Jehovah being their only ^ord, 
or to pay tribute to the Romans. St I'aul, 
in his Epiftle to the Chrifti^ns at Rome, 
confifting of Jews and converted Gentiles, 
(who confidered themfelves as partakers of 
the root and fatnefs of the olive tree, into 
which they had been grafted ; as acquiring 
a title to all the real or fancied privileges of 
the common-wealth of Ifrael) feems to have 
had a particular view* to the refuting the 
tenets, that Judas had broached, which the 
whole nation had embraced ; and for an 
adherence, probably, to which, the Jews 
and Chiiftians had been banifhed the city. 
He expreflly informs them, that there was 
no civil^ power, but of God ; that all powers 
were ordained of God; that rulers were 

^ Antiq% lib* xviii. c. i* 

• . God's 
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God's miniftere ; and that tribute was to b« 
paid to them, as to the minifters of God t 
A9 if he had faid, you arc quite miftaken 
in the opinion you have entertained^ ihat 
God is the author of the Jewi(h govern*^ 
ment only ; every other dvil govemme|(it> 
If hot particularly appointed, is providoi* 
tially ordained by him for one common 
end, the benefit of human kind; if you 
become refraftory members of civil fociety» 
raifing tumults and feditions, and refufing 
to pay your tribute, from a perfuafion of 
the unlawf ulnefs of fubmitting to a heathen 
magiftrate, or acknowledging a human go« 
vernor, you are in a great error i for even 
a heathen magiftrate, is the earthly mini^ 
fter, whom God has ordained to do you 
good, by being a terror to evil works ; and 
you muft not fcruple to pay him your tri* 
bute alfo ; he has a right to expert it from 
you, for his attending continually upon that 
very thing, the punifliment of your vices, 
and the prote£tion of your innocence. 

^If we have rightly explained the ocqa&on 

of writing this famous paiTage, we may fee 

with what little reafon fome men have 

^ thence built their fervile fyftem of unlimited 

obedi« 
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obedience. The Apoftle is addrefling him^ 
felf to a very inconfiderable part of the in* 
habitants of the greateft city then in the 
world > and €;ndeavouring. to root out of 
their minds a pernicious prejudice, which 
flruck at the foundation of all civil govern- 
ment ; and which mud in a fingular degree 
have excited the Roman government to 
crufh the rifing &&. ; and his argument ap- 
pears to be adapted to that particular pur- 
po(e. But, though we cannot here difcover, 
that the ApofUe had any intention of laying 
an obligation upon the fenate, and the 
whole people of Rome, if they fhould ever 
become Chriftians, to ftretch out the neck, 
and wait with fubmiffive expe£tation» till 
fome haughty tyrant had flruck it off, or 
till fome lefs humane one, had riveted his 
chains upon it ; yet we do difcover clearly, 
and at once, the duty of a confcientious 
obedience to thofe, who are tbe minifters of 
God to us for good. 

St. Peter, in his Epiftle to the Chrif- 
tians, who were difperfed through the chief 
provinces of Afia Minor, infifls upon the 
fame doftrine of obedience to civil magi- 
ftrates, which St. Paul had prefTed upon the 

converts 
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converts at Rome ; he does not, indeed; 
derive the motive to obedience, from the 
fame principle ) JFor St. Panfs letter had pro* 
bably put a flop to theteneti of Judas ; or 
the Afiatic Chriftians might never, perhaps, 
have been infe£^ed with thern<; fo that St* 
Peter having no occafion efpectaliy to cor* 
Tt6k fuch grofs errors, does not fpeak of 
governmeltr, with St. Fiatii,.as being 6r« 
dained by Gidd, but as being i/iftituted b^ 
man, fubmit yourfehes to every .ordinante i^ 
man. There is no contradiction at all be* 
tween the Apoftles; government, though 
it be the inftitiition of man, and of confer 
^uence be infinitely various, according to 
the tempers, and circumftances of m^n, in 
different parts of the globe j yfet is it every 
where, and at all times, when adminiftered 
'for the happinofs of mankind, for the pu<«* 
nifhment of evil doers, zxA for the praife 
of them that do well, to be confidered as 
leaving the fanf^ion of God's authority j 
dnd they who refill a government inftituted 
for the ieiiids, and executed according to the 
means, which both the Apoftles have^def- 
f<*ribed, rcfift unqueftionably thfe Ordinance 
God;. Chriftianity, which gives a new 
fandlion to the natural duties of imperf^ 

otlU 
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obligation, and enlarges the fpHere of oMt 
jifivate virtues, enforces alfo civil ob^dience^ 
which the latw of nature p(Hnt$ o^t> b^ mw 
penalties ; and orders us to b( fabJ9^, not 
only for fear of civil puniflimenti but frpm 
a principle of religious duty ; not wly f^r 
wratbj but ayhfor covfcience fake. 

Thb duty neKt in importance^ to the ren'^ 
dering of obedience, is the rendering of ho-r 
SDonr to the civil magiftrate* *-^ Let no one 
fuppofe, that he honours his prince, vyhea 
he flatters. his follies, or (hut6 hi» eyes tQ 
his faults, or orinifters to his vioes, Cfr niiifr 
leads his councils by adulatory fcoiUpliajgcefi 
mth his pafiions or his prcjudipe«# This U 
the kind of honour, by which bad men take 
pofielfion of the ^hearts of weak (Mrioces, uur* 
dermine the virtue of the^ beft, jniinuabe 
themfelves into place^ of confidence and 
profit, keep at a difbtnce from the thfc^ 
it^s. true (iipporters, ridicule with impudeiift 
buffoonery honeft men, laugh in the pre-- 
fence of their prince at public vif tue, and 
riot in the ruin of then- country, pr their 
King. This is the kind of honour, by 
which Charles the Firfl: unhappily loft hjs 
life, and James the Second loft his crown ; 

it 
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it is the offspring of thf fubje&s' iniquity^ 
and it is the parent of the prince-'s tyranny s 
* for there had never yet be^ a bad prince, 
but for the flagitious flattery <i{ bac^ fubje£ts« 
The true honouring of a prince, eonfifts in 
a conduA diametrically oppoflte to this ; in 
confining his eftabliAttd prerogative with« 
in the antient limits^ in reprefling too ths 
licentious attempts df factious men to dimi-* 
niih it} in fpeaking the truth to hkn, with 
reverence* indeed, but v^fith firmnefs; ia 
running the rifk of his di^leafure» by warn- 
ing him againft meafurcs, oppreflive to the 
nation, and ultimately deflruftive to him« 
feif ; in perfuading him, that be can have 
so itttereft different from that of his Tub* 
je^ts ; and that the fafety and the glLory of 
his^ crown is befl: confidod, not to a rotten 
fyftem of corruption, but to the uninflu^ 
eiKred fupport oi an enlightened, a brave, 
and a joyal people. 



But beiides this fpecies of honour, w] 
none but the more immediate fervants of 
the crown, or the more diflinguiflied mem« 
bers of thetrommunity, can have an oj^r** 
tunity of (hewing to their, priftce i tha*e is 
another kind of it, which extends to the 

fubjefls 
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fubjefts in general, and which is hricSf 
comprifed in the icriptural precept, tbou 
Jbalt notfpeak evil of the ruler of thy people. 

The ftrcngth of government is princi* 
pally built upon the opinion, which fubje£):s 
entertain of the fovereign authority; and 
he, who to ferve a party, or to forward his 
ihtereft with an ambitious leader, endea- 
yours by falfe infinuations and licentious 
mifreprcfentations, to render government 
odious or contemptible, is guilty of a great 
tranfgreflion againft this duty of honour. 
I have faid, by falfe infinuations and licen- 
tious ftiifreprefentations ; I cannot therefor^ 
be undeiftood to mean fucb, as excited that 
genetat difcontent in the natioA, by which 
the Revolution was accompliihed \ but fuch» 
as were ufed by a numerous party amongfi: 
us, foon after the Revolution, and again 
upon the accelfion of the Houfc of Brunf- 
wick, and which had well nigh poifoned 
thefe two fources, from which are derived 
our prefent bleflings. There is no country 
in the world, in which men can difcourie 
with fo much fafety upon public affairs, or 
canvafs the'a£tions of a king, or of his 
minifters> with fo much freedom, as in our 

own; 
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own; e^en in Veitice> and in Hoifand, 
is a jealoufy in the rdling powers^ which 
reftrains individuals from denforing the 
itaeafures of adminiftration, and exa^s a 
filent and impticit obedience to all it'8 
commands; our happinefs in tins refpeft^ 
(which God forbid we fhoidd ever be de« 
prived of,) ibould teach us moderattion in 
the ufe of it ; we (hould liot quarrel with 
every arrangement, which happens to be 
jrepugnant to tour particular intereft, or 
beyond the reach of our partial compre«- 
henfion.' 

OsEDizNCE and honour comprehend, in 
their various modifications and dependences^ 
the main duties of the people to their civi( 
rulers ^ the c particular degrees, in which 
either of them are to be exerted, cannot 
well be afcertained, without a reference to 
particular circumftances i it may be obferved 
in general, that as on the one hand, we are 
under no mariner of obligation, either front 
reafon or revelation, to honour or obey a 
prince, to the entailing flavery upon our- 
felves, or our poftcrity j fo on the other, it 
IS our intercft as fober citizens^> arid our 
duty as good Chriftians, to be very back--' 

G ward 
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waM in ottr dkobccHeiicc to gDreramntt^ 
atid. very avwfe from difuiiiUhkig the 
bonour doe to our xuiers^ by farutinizin^ 
their mealiires with maiigitant rigour^ mod 
f^prefenting eyerf fiaip vrfaich we tiunk «r^ 
roneous, as origkiatiiig in a fettled defign 
to fubvert the conftituticm of our country. 
The alarm, iiideed, camiot be. too readily 
taken, provided it be jufUy taken > for the 
vigilance of the people has often diihearten^- 
ed the couocils of tyranny t •But we dicwld 
iee the ir6n hand of oppixffion up^reared 
againfl u&, (I do not fay, that we ihocdd 
wait for it's fall,) before we withdraw from 
our ruins, ekher our dbedience, or our re- 
lief):. We may otherwife h^^xpea to become 
the moft peftUeat members of civil fodety > 
for it is a diificult raatcer to determine^ 
whofe guilt is the greatdl^ diat of tke 
prince, who deliberately plans the fiibver* 
fion of his people's liberty ; or that of the 
fiibje£):, who defignediy alienates the minds 
0f the people from their prince, by falfe 
orimination. From this general view of the 
duties, which fubje6t^ owe to every good 
government, I proceed to a (hort Sketch of 
the advantages^ which are derived to us 
kom the nature of our owur 
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Thb grctteft UdSng o£ human fife, is 
liberty s liberty cotffifts, in being governed 
by law, made by ourfelves,- or by our Re« 
(irefentatives freely chofen by ourfelves ) and 
the nidft certain charaCteriftic of public li*^ 
berty^ is the incorrupt adminiftration of 
public juftice: And accordingly, we obferVe, 
tliat wbeii the Stnarts began their attempts 
to enflave the nation, they either diverted 
the couHe of law into new and unheard of 
channels, or they intimidated by threats ^ ot 
they fednced by promifes, thofe who prcfided 
6ver the old. Bat no one, of how defpond* 
ing a complexion foever he may be with 
refpeSt to our importance as a nation, can 
doubt concerning the integrity and inde« 
pendence of our courts of law. If youf 
perfonal liberty is unjuftly abridged, though 
but for an hour, and even by thofe, whtf 
are neareft in authority to the throne^ the 
law will lift up it's mighty voice in yout* 
proteftion j it will feizc^ without hefitation 
or difmay, your injurious aggreffor; and 
drag him, trembling and reludtant^ to the 
judgment of your peers. This is a blcffing, 
not fo much as heard of in defpotic Go^ 
vcrnments ; and it is violated in a greater' 
or kfs degree, in every boaftc4 Republic in 

« i Europe^ 
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Europe. No one, who is duly fenfible of 
it*s woith, but mud abhor every attempts 
fecret or open, of prince or people, to over- 
turn that civil conftitution^ in which it is 
eftablifhed; but muft feel his heart beat 
with undifiembled loyalty and truth, to- 
wards that prince, and that legiflature, 
which have given it it's full completion. 

► 

It is hazardous, indeed, to fpeak, when 
a plain avowal of the great natural rights 
of a people, is falfely interpreted into. a dif- 
afFe6tion to the prince; and an anxious 
foreiight (proceeding from a fupreme at- 
tachment to the principles of the conftitUr 
tion),bf the means, by which it may be 
impaired, is foolifhly, as well as falfely, 
conftrued into a diflike of it i and when a 
)uft commendation of the virtues of the 
kiiig, will as injuriouily be afcribed to a 
principle of adulation : Truth, however^ is 
above the controul of malice or mifrepre- 
fen tat ion; and would think it a profanation 
of this day's folemnity, if flie^ forgot to 
mention, with unfeigned approbation, that 
iubftantial inflance of his Majefty's regard 
for the lights and liberties of his fubjefls,, 
which he inanifefted in the firft year of hi« 
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reigns by a declaration from the throne, 
that he looked upon the independency and 
laprightnefs of the judges of the land, as 
eilential to the impartial adminiftration of 
juftice; and by recommending it, to the 
other branches of the iegiflature, to concur 
with Him in fecuring the judges in the en- 
]oyment of their offices, notwithftanding 
the demife of the crown; and in making 
their lalaries as lading as their commiflions. 
I cannot fo far trefpafs upon your patience, 
as to enlarge upon the improvements, which 
the adminiftration of juftice has received, 
during the prefent reign, in two other very 
momentous inftances; one re^pefting the 
abridgement of the privileges of parliament; 
the other refpe£ting the mode of determine 
ing, upon principles of impartial juftice, 
the claims of thole who afpire to the moft 
important of all trufts,«^the reprefentatipn 
of the people. 

Another bleffing, which we feem not to 
think of with the gratitude we ought,. is 
our religious liberty $ lince the acceffion of 
the Houfe of Hanover, the excluded line has 
made two attempts to regain the throne; 
had either of them fucceeded, we fliould 

G 3 long 
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long iince have had great reafon to dqplofft 
the change in that> as well as in other par* 
ticulars ; for religioos toleration^ is not f 
more certain chafa^teriftic of the reignin^^ 
family, than rtligious bigotry Hfss of that» 
vrhkh the eouragp And the wifdom of our 
anceftors depofed. It is not from popery 
alone, that we want to be fecored; there 
may be perfecution, where there is no pope* 
ry ; our princes (ince the Revolution, have 
taken care to fupport the eftabliiked church, 
in all decent dignity and authority ^ but at 
the fame time,, they have very humanely 
forbidden it, to look down with a domir 
peering eye upon oi^r diffenting brethren, 
}f the diiienters ztt ftiU compelled to coo- 
tribute towards the mmntenance of the eftd* 
bhfhed clergy, they fhould not confider tfaa|: 
circumftance, as either an inju/Nce, or a bard^ 
fiif ; the rulo's of the nation have thought 
it more conducive to the public good, to 
expend the public treafure, in eftablifhing 
one particular mode of public worihip, than 
in giving an equal fupport to all modes | 
and individuals may as reafonably, I appre^ 
bend, be obliged to contribute their quota 
for that purpofe, as for any other purpofe, 
civil or military, which they may happen 

tq 
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to thkk merpariient. They have, perha^ 
much gitater realoqa ta cooq^fn, that they 
are ftill ccMDpelled to afient to the dodrines 
of our church I the time, boi««ver, may 
come, when the wifdom of government wiU 
grant them futt rqtief^i when they fluiU 
have no more occafion to (ay^ Tit fatbirf 
have eaten afwr grsfty snd the chitdrvii teeth 
are fet on edge I v^hen the int<derant princi* 
pies of their anceftori, (haU be ik> more 
remembered to theii; d^radit$ when all 
jealoufies and animofities ihall be done 
away; and their loyalty and leal for the 
proteftant fucoefliony ihall meet with a full 
reward, in a complete toleration; in the 
mean time, they wilt continue fecured from 
every infult, by the increafing good will of 
the eftabti(hed church towards them ; and 
protected from every danger, by the mild 
fpirit of our government. 

In oppofition to this, by no means exag* 
gerated pi£ture of our happinefs, a fangui- 
nary icene obtrudes itfelf upon the rclu61:ant 
eye, blackens with difmal augury our future 
profpeifts, and chills with the damp of death 
every feftive feeling : -^-^ but, for this day at 
Jeaft, let us turn aiide from the alarming 

^ Relief was granted by an a6t of Parliament in 17^9. 
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yitwi ai)d, praying with devout iincerity 
to Almighty God, to confound the defigns 
of thofe external and inveterate enemies, 
who unqueOionably encourage one fide, 
gnd deceive the other^ to the ruin of both, 
let us indulge a pleaiing hope, th^t all may 
yet be well ; that the great chain of mutual 
intereft, the only bond which can unite 
great nations, may be drawn cloier an4 
clofer by a mutual fenfe of danger, and a 
mutual oblivion pf what hag palTed. 

But however different our (entifn^nt$ 
may be upon this fubjefl:, I will conclude 
with a wifh, in which, I am perfuaded, I 
ihall be joined by eyipry member of this our 
Sion ; — ^for a warm attachment to the reign- 
ing family, and a jealous regard for the 
liberties of opr country, have long been, 
and we hope will Ipng continue tp l^, th& 
diftinguifhing charafleriftics of the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge : t- May the Crown then 
of this extenfive empire, reft with eafe and 
with undiminifhed luftre, uppq the head of 
his Majefty, and of his iate|): pofteritys 
vhilft they continue fo wear it with honour 
to themfelyes, and with advantage to the 
flate; whilft they continue to govern ^ 

FREE PEOPLE. 
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ISAIAH ii. 4. 

NATION SHALL MOT LIFT UP SWOftO A« 
GAINST KATIOJi, NEITRE& SHALL THBY 
JJLAXti WAK ANY MORS. 

TH E Roman hiftoriana have informed 
us, that the Temple of Janus had 
|)een fhut only twice, from the foundation 
of the City to the reign of Augaftus Csefan 
For above feven hundred years, that ambi- 
tious people had been employed^ almoft 
without intermi(Jion> in eftabU(hing their 
empire by the deftrudtion of the human 
fpecies. They always had a reaibn, or 
found out a pretence for war. The Annds 
of all other States, in every quarter of the 
plobc, though they are not £) deeply ftain* 

cd 
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td with blood as thofe of Rome, are fullied 
with fanguinary pictures of defolation and 
carnage, of nation lifting up fword againf): 
nation, and mutually exercifmg every horrid 
art, in order, to accompUfh each others fub- 
jugation or extin6tion. 

To a fpeculative mind warmed by a ge« 
neral philanthropy, humanized by philofb- 
phy, or enlightened by Chriftianity, there 
can be but few juftifiable occafions for com-* 
mencing ofFenfive war. The acquifition of 
food for the fupport of life, is one of the 
chief. But to this primary caufe, (which 
the plenty God has poured upon the earth 
feldom fufFers to take place,) the fad paf- 
fions of mankind have added a thoufand 
Others. Revenge for fancied injuries has, 
at times, in every country reared it's relent- 
lefs ftandard; avarice has (lain it's millions ; 
a lufl: of domination has deluged every re* 
gion of the globe with human blood 5 every 
mean, debafihg propenfity of our nature, 
has become the occafion of exciting or ex^* 
tending the calamities of war. 

This ferocity fo peculiar and fo difgrace* 
fal to our kind^ might be fubdued by the 

power 
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power of natural reafon. Were all men 
dirpaflionate and juft, as reafon tells them 
they ought to be, there would be an end of. 
contention by force : The ftate of Nature 
Is a date of Peace. But the biftory of the 
world does not authorize us to expe6t fuch 
a defirable event from the prevalence of 
reaibn alone. We think it may be e;c- 
pe6led, from the univerfal prevalence of ge* 
nuine Chriftianity j the Meffiah will cut of 
the chariot from Epbraimy and the borfefrom 
JerufaUmj andjpeak peace unto the heathen. 

That the general tendency of the Gofpel 
is to extinguifh the Ipirit oi contention need 
not be proved ; it's antient adverfaries were 
fo fenfible of this, that they turned what 
ihould have been it's commendation, into a 
matter of reproach, and reprobated it, be- 
caufe it gave many precepts to avoid the 
commiflion of injuries, and injun£lions to 
forgive them, but none to avenge them* 
Beiides this general tendency of the Gofpel 
to foften the hearts of mankind, to compofe 
differences, and to ftop the effufion of blood, 
there arc fome exprefs prophecies which 
have a probable relation to that event. That 
contained in the beginning of the fecond 

chapter 
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diapter of Ifaiah, may juftly be efleemed of 

thb fort.*-^j& jhaU come to fafs in the lafii 

dojfs^ that the mountain efthe Loris bouJeJbaU 

he eftaUiJbid in the top /f the mountains ^ and 

foaU he txeked abcn^e the bills ; and all nations 

ftmlljbwsattoit. And many peo^ jball go and 

Jajy Come ye^ and let us go up to the mountain 

^tbe Lordy to the bouje of the God of Jacob i 

and be will teach us of bis Wi^Sy and we will 

walk in Ids paths : for out ofZionJhall go forth 

the LaWy and the word of the Lsordfrom Jeru-- 

falem. And he Jhall jsidge among ft the nations^ 

andjhall rebuke many people : and they Jhall beat 

their fwords into plough fharety and their fpeari 

issto pruning hooks: nation fhail not lift up 

fword agcdnft naticn^ neither fhall they learn war 

any more. ^^ It is generally agreed amongft 

Chiifliaa Writas^ that, by the laft days 

here fpoken of, we are to underftand the 

whole period of time^ from the firft pix>^ 

mutation of die Gofpel to the final coming 

of Chrift to jadge the worid. The antient 

Jew6 themfelves interpreted this prophecy 

of the times of the Mefliah ; and they obje^ 

to US) that the Mefliah cannot yet be come^ 

becaufe war hath not j&t ceafed in the 

world. Some, in reply, have contended^ 

that this prophecy was falHlled, when peace 

wa» 
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watcftaUHhed throughout the Roman Ba« 
pine about the time when Chnft was faoriu 
But that peace was fix>n bcokeii, men had 
not thae to beat thek fwords into ploogh 
ihares» before they were again plunged in 
war ; nor was it cftabiihed in conleqaeaoe 
of the {nomulgatian of the Gofpei^ of the 
word ci the Lord which went forth fiom 
jfcniialem, but by the word of the Emperor 
which went forth from Rome. Odiers are 
of opinion, that the prophecy only nfpe£b 
the mild Spirit of Chriftianity; and this in-> 
terpretatioa is lb reafcnaUe, that it may 
pol&bly be the true one ; to me however it 
ieems jprohabk^ that this prophecy will be 
lUieraliy accompliihed at ibme future period, 
when all nations fhali flow unto the moun^ 
tain of the Lord, and be willing to walk in 
his paths ; that is, when Chriftianity fliall 
be tmiverfally reoeived, ri^ly underflood, 
and conftientioufly pra6ii&d. 

Wi:itB all the nations of the Earth con- 
verted to the Chriilian leligion, and the in-» 
dividuals of thofe nations not nominal 
merely hot real Chriftians, it would be ut- 
terly impdi&ble for a date of war ever to 
havt a bcginnnig aKnohgft them. But un- 
happily 
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happily for mankind, neither of thefe evetit^ 
18 Uikely foon to take place. Chriftianity 
hath of old indeed fixed it's root in thd 
iRTorld^ but it hath not yet flretched out it'^ 
branches over half the Globe, nor hath it 
any where produced it's genuine fruits. It 
hath amended the lives and elevated the 
hopes of a few individuals, but has it fully^ 
and virtually pervaded the hearts and coun- 
cils of Princes, from whence are the liTues 
of Peace and War ? 

The Councils of Princes ait ufually go- 
verned, either by the Princes themielves, or 
by a few individuals of their own appoint- 
ment, who, being in mod countries free 
from human animadveriion and the fear of 
puni(hment, too frequently fuppofe them- 
ielves fuperior to all controul. Men of this 
ftamp, if they do not look upon religion as 
a human contrivance, invented by flatefii!ien 
to keep the ignorant in awe, are apt to con- 
fider it*s influence as limited by the eoncerns 
of private life. The profperity of a State^ 
or, which with them is the fame thing, the 
gratification of their Ambition, or any other 
paflion, they think may be profccuted by 
all poffible means } in public tranfaflions 

they 
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they acknowledge no juftice, but what 
iprings from atllity, and is regulated there-* 
by; the fanftity of treaties is defpifed; gua- 
ranties are broken as foon as made; and 
they confider him as a forry politician in- 
deed, who expe£ls that any nation will ad- 
here to it's engagements longer than whilft 
it is their intereft not to break them. There 
can be no doubt that individuals, prof effing 
principles fuch as thefe are not Chriftians. 
They may be potent Princes, experienced 
Statefmen^ able Generals $ but they are not 
Chriftians* Chriftianity in it's regards, fteps 
beyond the narrow bounds of national ad- 
vantage in queft of univerfal good ; it does 
not encourage particular patriotifm in op- 
pofition to general benignity; or prompt us 
^to love our country at the expence of our 
integrity ; or allow us to indulge our paH- 
fions to the detriment of thoufands. It 
looks upon all the human race as children 
of the fame father, and wifhes them equal 
bleflings: In ordering us to do good, to 
love as brethren, to forgive injuries, and to 
ftudy peace ; it quite annihilates the difpo- 
fition for martial glory, and utterly debafes 
the pomp of war. 

H It 
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It is not here infinuated, that a natioii 
of Chriftians is bound to give way to the 
depredations of an unjuft Invader; that 
would not be doing good but harm, it 
would be encouraging the wicked to opprefs 
the innocent. But, though the right of juft 
defence be certainly allowed us upon the 
principles of Chriftianity, yet woe be to 
that man who puts us to the neceffity of 
ufing it 1 who from motives of pride, am- 
bition, intereft, or refentment commences 
or carries on an upjuft war! He may chance 
to tneet with the favour of his Prince, be 
extolled by his fellow citizens^ admired by 
furrounding nations, yet muft he anfwer 
for his .condu\Sl at a Tribunal, where 
Princes cannot protedl him, nor the praifes 
of the people follow him, nor reafons and 
neceilities of ftate, much lefs prejudices and 
paiUons, be urged in his defence ; divefted 
of the pride of office and the infolence of 
power, he muft there ftand adefolate un- 
protefted individual, the tears of the Widow 
and the Orphan will be produced againft 
him, the blood of thoufands will cry aloud 
for vengeance. A future judgment i^ a 
dreadful thing to us all, the expectation of 
it alarms the beft and appals the ftouteft, 

and 
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and had the forefight of it a proper influ<» 
ence on the minds of the great Ones of the 
earth, they would not, without extreme re- 
luflance and the mod abfolute necefllty, let 
loofe the favagenefs of war, which preys 
alike on the lives and properties of the in« 
nocent as well as the guilty. 

But that I may not appear to deal in 
general cenfure, for which there is no 
ground, or to have any pleafure in repre- 
fenting the Councils of Princes; as gene* 
rally greater ftrangers to Chriftian morality 
than they really are ; fuffer me, from a fad 
catalogue which prefents itfelf, to feleft a 
few recent inftances, in which the obliga- 
tions of Religion feem to have been fwaU 
lowed up in the gulf of political or com- 
mercial intereft. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
inftigated an ambitious Sovereign to arm 
himfelf againft the liberties of Corfica, and 
not to fcruple accompliftiing his dcfign, by 
little lefs than the extirpation of it's inhabit 
tants ? — Brave and unfortunate Iflanders ! 
ye ftemmed for a time the torrent of Ty* 
ranny, in hopes that fome of the States of 

H 2 Europe 
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Europe would have enabled you to repel it 
with fuccefs j ye fhcd with ardour your heft 
blood at the fhrine of freedom, overpowered 
at length, defponding and deferving of a 
better fate, ye fell; — lamented by every 
friend of humanity, affifted by none. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
combined, in an unnatural union, three of 
the moft powerful Sovereigns in Europe, 
And induced them to plan and effeituate 
the difmemberment of Poland? May the 
Partition of that country be a leffon of 
warning to our own \ May no domeftic dif- 
fenfion pave the way for foreign invafion ! 
Corfica as well as Poland ought to inftru6t 
tis to rely, under the providence of God^ 
tipott our own Strength, rather than upon 
any ideal fupport to be derived from the 
attention of other States to the balance of 
Power in Europe. * We ourfelves paid no 
attention to it, we either had not a difpofi- 
tion or were not in a condition ; were by 
tmre means or other prevented from {land- 
ing forth the Protectors of thofe two de- 
viated countries. . Other nations may be in 
a lik^ fituation with refpeft' to us, and a 
ftw arbitrary Princes of the continent, (who 

look 
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look upon their People as brutal property;^ 
thetr Kingdoms as private eftates, their 
Minifters as ftewards, and ftanding Armies 
as coUedors of their rents,) may confpirt 
together to annihilate the little remaining 
liberty of Europe, and yet preferve a balance 
of defpotiiin amongil them(elves. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
a6tuated the Councils of the Houfe of Bour- 
bon, when, upon the moft frivolous pre^ 
tences that ever difgraced the ingenuity of 
Statefmen, ihe broke the bonds of peace, 
taroiihed with an indelible flain of confciou? 
and determined perfidy the annals of her 
/uture ftory, and brought on us, a main 
part of the Calamity which we this day de- 
precate ? — Let her beware — the Lion of ' 
England is not yet roufed,^fhe thinks we 
are divided, it may be fo^ but we are not 
divided in our difpofition to punifh her. 

Was it the Spirit of Chriftianity which 
has prompted not African but European 
Princes to traifick in blood, to make a profit 
of the butchery of their people ? Gracious 
God! whence is it that Man, the nobleft 
of thy terreftrial works, can fo far forget 
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the dignity of his nature, become fo deaf to 
every call of humanity, as to murder thofe 
who never injured him or his coimtry, never 
gave him or his country occafion of offence ? 
It is to no purpofe that you tell us, the 
Petty States of Germany have a right, by 
the conftitution of the Empire, to make al- 
liances with whom they pleafe — We grant 
it. It is to no purpofe that you urge the 
law of Nature, as authorizing every indivi- 
dual to aflift thofe whom he fees opprefTed 
by an unjuft force — Be it fo. But, fay, do 
you really think, that thofe who are con- 
cerned in this abominable commerce of 
which we are fpeaking, do confcientioufly 
weigh all the arguments which can be pro- 
duced, by the different contending parties, 
in fupport of their refpe£live claims ? Do 
you really think, that in confequence of 
fuch a minute, mature, and enlightened 
examination, they are always determined to 
take their part in fupport of general juftice, 
in vindication of the law of nature ? If they 
do this, fomething may be faid in their ex- 
cufe, they will not be liable to that imputa- 
tion, which even heathen morality affixed to 
this detefted traffick, 

^^ — IbifaSy ubi jblurima merces. 
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I hope It will not be thought indecorous to 
have fpoken thus freely concerning fuch 
pradices of Sovereign Princes, as appear to 
•be wholly repugnant to that Gofpel, by 
which, and by which alone both they and 
we muft look for falvation and eternal life. 
The hour may be at hand to fome of us, 
cannot be far off from any, when this tre- 
mendous truth will be better underflood. 
In the mean time it is our efpecial duty, as 
Minifters of the Gofpel, to reprefent the 
rights of hrOmanity as of more value than 
the ajts of fovereignty, the laws of Chrif* 
tianity as far more facred than the cuftoms 
of civil fociety. We pray to God, that 
there may be no occafion any where for this 
freedom in future, that the Spirit of his 
Gofpel may become the rule of life to Chrif- 
tian Governors, then will not men learn 
war any more, Chriftendom will be at peace^ 
they Will not hurt nor dejlroy in all the holy 
mountain. 

But it is not only in the manner, in 
which the Governors of Independent States 
condu6l themfelves towards each other, that 
we deplore the defeat of Chriftian prin^ 
ciple ^ it, is equally wanted in the condu6): 

H 4 of 
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of individilals towards the GoV^ernors them- 
felves. Th«re is fcarcely a court or council 
in Europe, in which private intereft has not 
made (hipwreck of men's confciences. Thift 
is a fore evil every where, beyond the Ex* 
ample of former times, it is faid to be a 
national evil amongft: ourfelves ; and on a 
day fuch as this, when we confefs a nation's 
Sins, want of political principle fhould not 
be overlooked. I mean not to offend any 
party, but, if truth can be ofFenfive, I fear 
not, in fpeaking truth, to offend them all» 
^— He who from apprehenfion or cxpefla^ 
tion, from gratitude or refentment, from 
any other workily motive,, fpeaks or aSts 
contrary to his decided judgment, in fup-^ 
porting or oppofing any particular Syftem 
of Politics, is guilty of a great Sin, the fad 
confequences of which no worldly intereft 
can compenfate. It is a maxim of the law 
of nature, as well as of revelation, that an 
a6lion ought to be forborn, concerning the 
moral reftitude of which we entertain even 
a doubt J — be that doubtetb is damned if he 
tat^ faid the Apoftle to thofe, who hefitated 
concerning the lawfulnefs of eating parti* 
cular meats : what would he have faid to 
thofe who in matters of the iaft importance* 

a6t 
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a6t in oppofidon not to a doubtful but a de- 
cided confcience ? Chiiftian Charity teaches 
us to hope that there are no Tuch men ; but 
if fuch a one (hould, perchance, be founds 
let him not fing a requiem to his confcience^ 
by looking upon this as narrow-minded, 
ill*founded, bookifh, monkifh, cloiftered 
Morality, •— it is no fuch thing ; it is com* 
mon honefty and Chriftianity. Probity is 
an uniform principle, it cannot be put on 
in oar private clofet and put off in the 
Council Chamber or the Senate ; and it is 
no inconfiderable part of probity to fpeak 
as occafioa offers with boldnefs, and to aft 
with firmnefs, according to the di6lates of 
conscience. Did all men do this, which it 
is unqueitionably each man's efpecial duty 
to do, and which but for £bme dirty proTpe^ 
of intereft every man would do, the world 
would be much better than it is. He who 
a<5ts contrary to convi6lion as a public man, 
let him boaft what he will of his integrity 
as a private man, ftill he is not the honefl: 
man he ought to be;*-— if he doubts the 
aflfertion, let him lay his hand upon his 
heart, it will throb with confcious ihamq^ 
and tdl him it is true, 

Thi$ 
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This you will think is plain fpeaking^ 
the place from which it is fpoken requires 
plain fpeaking at all times j oh a day cfpe- 
ctally of folemn humiliation for our fins, 
you would not expe£l to hear any lax, 
fafhionable, temporizing principles of Mo- 
rality frbm the Pulpit. Alas ! let us fpeak 
as plainly as we can, we have no great ex- 
peftation of being regarded ; it is the laft 
ftage of political profligacy when men con- 
demn in private, condemn in unequivocal 
terms and without a blufh, the very prin- 
ciples which they fupport in public. The 
God of this world has got as much poiTef* 
fion of our hearts, as if we were to live in 
it for ever 3 as if a fever could not burn us, 
or an eaft wind blight us, or ^ palfy (bake 
us, or the ftone torment us, or an accident 
deftroy us, or the courfe of nature itfelf put 
an end to our fchemes of intereft or ambi- 
tion. Selfiftinefs has baniftied honefty; and 
Chriftianity, becaufe it will not truckle to 
our pallions or our interefts, has loft all its 
hold on our confciences. Or if men ftill 
retain a few childifh, nurfery ideas of their 
religion, the licentious commerce of an 
abandoned age makes them afhamed to own 
them : They may chance to be their com- 
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panions, and we hope their comforters in 
a day of ficknefs, but they are feldom ad- 
mitted as counfellors in the important (cenes 
of public life. 

Want of principle in our political con- 
du6t, when it becomes general, feldom fails 
to bring with it the ruin of a nation's free- 
dom. Want of candour in our judgment 
of political parties, is attended with circum- 
fiances equally dangerous to a nation's fafe- 
ty; as it foments divifions, deters honcft 
men from taking a part in public concerns, 
and confounds the diftindlion between true 
and falfe patriotifm. There is no need why 
we Ihould introduce prejudice and ill tem- 
per into our political difputes, and thereby 
augment the natural difficulties attending 
their difcuffion ; fince the very principles on 
which they are founded, are often fo in- 
volved and queftionable, that men of equal 
ability, integrity, and moderation, may for 
ever difagree in their fentiments concerning 
them. I will illuftrate my meaning by an 
Inftancc. — What is the limit where the 
fupport of Government fhould end, and 
f efiftance to it (hould begin ? — It is irr this 
^ queftion 
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queftion taken for granted^ that Govern* 
ment ought to be fupported ; no peribn who 
knows what the terms mean wUl deny it. 
It is taken alfo for granted, that Govern^ 
ment may be rightly refilled ; no friend to 
the Revolution, or to the title by which 
the Houfe of Hanover fits on the Throne 
of thefe Kingdoms will deny it. I hope the 
King has not a fiibje^: in his dominions, 
who wifiies to deny it. But though men 
agree in the previous principles relative to 
the duty of fupporting a good, and the right 
of refilling a bad Government; yet, fup* 
pofing all intereft and prejudice out of the 
quedion, and nothing but honefly and im^ 
partiality employed in diicuffing it, where 
ihall we find the rule by which all men will 
agree to meafiire the merit of any particular 
Government ? unleis you could give all men 
the fame conftitutions of body and mind, 
the fame educations^ tempers, and talents, 
you will in vain expe£): any general agree- 
ix>ent on the fubjefl. Since then this diver- 
^ty of Judgment is a circumftance, in the 
nature of things, unavoidable, it feems to 
be repugnant alike to Chriftianity and com- 
mon fenfe, to load evei^ man with obloquy 

and 
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and inveftivc who is for comoiencing refin- 
ance to Government, a tittle fooner, or a 
little later than vre think reafonable* 

Some men may be of opinion that refin- 
ance though often lawful is never expedient, 
that the evils attending an arbitrary Go- 
vernment are lefs than thofe which may 
probably attend the prevention of it's efta- 
blifhment. Others may be perfuadcd, that 
defpotifm is the greateft poffible evil which 
can befal any civil Society, and that every 
tendency towards it, is to be fedulouflj 
watched, and ftrenuoufly oppofed« God^ 
who knows how to meafure the extent of 
the relations in which Individuals ftand to 
each other and to him, and to eftimate the 
ftrength of the intelle£tual faculties, and 
the force of the natural propenfities of each 
individual, is the only judge, how far any 
one of either fide is in a wilful, criminal ' 
error. But it is unqueftionably the duty, 
and the intereft of both fides, inftead of pol« 
luting their principles and provoking their 
opponents by calumnies and reproaches, in«* 
ftead of fancying that their tenets alone are 
accompanied with moral rectitude, wifdom, 
and magnanimity, to diftruft their own 
! opinions. 
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opinions, to be ready to hear thofe of others 
with good temper and a liberal difpofition, 
to abate a little of their firmnefs, to make 
mutual conceflions, and thereby to endea- 
vour to preferve un violated the peace of civil 
Society, the bond of Chriftian Charity un- 
broken. 

. We believe and hope there are few who 
wifli to fee Government fupported till the 
King of England becomes as abfolute as 
the Princes of the Continent, the Britifh 
Parliament as venal and obfequious as the 
Senate of Rome in the decline of the Em- 
pire. — We believe and hope there are few 
who wifti to fee Government oppofed, in 
order that the Conflitution may be changed 
from a Monarchical to a Republican form, 
or the Crown transferred from the brow of 
his Majefty and the Houfe of Hanover to 
any other Perfon or Family *. — But we 
truft and hope there are many, who with 
a perfc6t veneration for the Perfon of the 

• A Tory, fays Hume, fincc the Revolution may be de- 
fined to be A lover of monarckyf though nnitbout abandoning 
iiherty 5 and a fartitsan of the family of Stuart. Asa Whig 
may be defined to ht a lover of liberty ^ though nvithout aban* 
doning monarchy ; and a friend to the Settlement in the Proteftant 
Lm* Efi*. XI. 

King, 
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King, the dignity of his Government, the 
legal rights and all the conftitutional power 
of the crown, wifli to fee it's overgrown in- 
fluence reduced by lawful and quiet means 
to it's antient (ize, and the feveral powers 
of the different branches of the L^giflature 
reftored to their falutary poize and confti- 
tutional equilibrium. By whatever oppro- 
brious appellations, men of this fentimcnt 
may be iligmatized by the fpirit of Party, 
let them be contcmptuoufly or injurioufly 
called Patriots, Republicans, or Traitors, 
ftill will they be confidered by every impar- 
tial and difmterefted perfon as honcft men, 
as fincere lovers of their country, as the 
King's beft friends. — As the King's bcft 
friends, becaufe upon any emergency fo- 
reign or domeftic, Heaven avert the occa- 
fions of them both 1 the Throne will find 
it's firmeft fupport, not from thofe who are 
defirous of extending it's influence beyond 
the boundary marked out by the blood of 
our Anccftors, but from thofe who deteft- 
ing alike defpotifm and republicanifm, are 
zealous to eftablifh it's power, it's fplendor, 
and it's permanence, on the afFedionatc 
Loyalty of a free people, on the virtuous 
voice of an independent Parliament, 

I AM 
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I AM far from faying that this influence 
of the Crown» has. been induftrioufl^y aug^ 
mented with a view to undermine the fabric 
of civil liberty; it appears rather to have 
infenfibly rifen to it's prefent pitch from the 
increafe of Empire and Commerce, from 
the augmentation of our Armies, Navies, 
Debts, and Revenues ; but refer it's origin 
to what caufe you pleafe, it's exiftence we 
apprehend is certain, and it's tendency ob« 
vious. In the hands of his prefent Majefty 
it may be a blefiing to his people, but who 
can tell whether all fucceeding Monarchs 
will have the fame difpofition to do good ? 
and we conceive it to be abhorrent from the 
fpirit of the conftitution of England, that 
the freedom of the people (hould depend 
upon the accidental good difpofition of the 
Prince. It is our Duty by focial compa^ 
to be loyal, it is our Right by nature to be 
free. When the fervility of the Roman 
Senate had given up to Auguftus the liber«- 
ties of the State, the people enjoyed under 
him a mild and moderate Government, but 
did they do the iame under Tiberius, Cali^ 
gula, Nero, Domitian and many other weak 
or wicked Princes who fucceeded him. They 
therefore are to be held the true lovers of 

their 
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thek Country who are nnwitling to veft in 
the Cromiy during the reign of even a good 
King, a power which may in fatare be ufed 
to ruin the xiation^s freedom, by corrupting 
it's Conftitutional fopporters. Let it be 
remembered '^ That Rome was onco free ; 
That France heretofore had the three eHrates, 
which were the Guardians of it's liberty; 
That Spain had formerly many rights and 
privileges, of which nothing now but the 
ihfldow remains^ That Denmark and Swe* 
den had Once Conftitutions, fomething like 
that of England i and that all thefe coun-^ 
trin have been inflaved by their own cor*^ 
rdptions^* 



< ; 



- It is theU^foliclty of Party to tran(greift 
the bounds of Chriftian Charity, decency^ 
and good ftn& ; to aferibe to their oppo^ 
mhtSB, pnnciplbfr which they never main* 
taihed, cdn&quences which will never foU 
low, and motives for action which were 
never thodglit of ; to attempt poifoning the 
ears of JEloyaky, by repfefenting the difinte* 
refted oppofers of an unconftitutional influ- 
ence, as iecrct enemies to a )u(l and confti- 
tutional prerogative, as aiming to bi»d their 

* Davtnaat's Bfajron TtaAt, 1699. p. a6;« 

I King 
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King in Chains, in order to exhibit Ma- 
jefty, as nothing better than' the inftrument 
of an Ariftocratic Tyranny; to attempt 
poifoning the ears of the people, by reprc- 
fenting thofe who are adverfe to meafures^ 
which probably in all good confcience they 
cannot but think inexpedient or unjuft, as 
greedy expe6tant3 of lucrative places, as 
factious citizens and fufpicious fubjefls, as 
giving rife to diffenfion and vigour to refin- 
ance. Truth however is of no. Party, and 
furely there is truth in faying, that the £in-> 
pire is brought into a calamitous fituation, 
that fhe now ftands tottering on the very 
verge of ruin, affrighted, and amazed ; fhe 
flretches out her hands to the nations 
around her for fiipport, and they have hU 
therto made a mock at her diftrei^ ; (he calls 
out for help on thofe whom (he formerly 
faved froni deftru6tion, aod they have hi^ 
therto refufed to hear her; her Children 
unhappily, probably, for themfelves as well 
as her have forfaken her ; her patient Sifter 
has at length lift up her heel againft hen 
Unhappy Britain, how art thou fallen I 
from being the Queen of Ifles, thou art be- 
come the derifion of Nations, and thofe 
who envied thy former profperity behold 

with 
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with malignant pleafure thy humbled ftate, 
txulting in their hearts they fay> as Tyre 
faid of Jerufalem, Jlba! Jbe is brokeny ve 
fiall be replenijhedy ntfm Jbe is laid wafte^ 

According to our different tempers, un^ 
derftandings, and views of things, we may 
be difpofed to derive thefe misfortunes from 
different fources $ but the Speaker, however 
warmly he may exprefs himfelf on this, or 
any other public occafion, in fupport of the 
great unaUenable rights of human nature 
and of the genuine conftitution of his coun-* 
try, holds it beneath the dignity of this 
place, and fubveriive of the end. of this 
meeting to enter into the Labyrinth of po«> 
litics, by pointed crimination, or particular 
animadveriion. He may perhaps be allowed 
to bastard one conjedure on the fubje£i» 
efpecially as it can have no more re(jpe£fc to 
^he prefent Adminiftration, than to all thofe 
which have for a long feries of years pre^ 
ceded it, — Has not the Policy of Great 
Britain, in cramping the manufactures and 
circumfcribing the commerce of the de-* 
tached parts of the Empire, in order to ag-* 
grandize and enjrich the inhabitants of this 
Ifland, been founded upon a partial and 

1 2 illiberal 
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illiberal principle ? — Yoii may force larger 
bodies of Men^ to contintte members of 
your civil community, by the fear of the 
Mifchief which you may do them, if they 
fhould attempt to quit your connexion; 
but this is an impolitic and an unchriftian 
Yoke of civil union, impofed by Tyrants and 
fubmitted to by none but Slaves : Or you 
may induce them to it by the fuperior equity 
and wiidom of your fcheme of civil Govern^ 
ment^ by making it their intereft to be 
united to you, rather than to any other 
community* An union which has fear for 
h's bafis, muft ever be fub verted as foon as 
the. occafion of fear can be remioved $ and 
the fooiier it i^ removed^ the more are the 
intereftst not perhaps of particular king-^ 
doms, but of mankind in general promoted 
thereby ; for fear on one fide is generally 
accompanied with oppreffion on the othen 
Butan union which is cemented by intereft, 
by a participation of equd laws, rights, 
and immunities^ may become perpetual : It 
Ivill not, at leafl:, t>e broken in the day of 
trial. And it does not feem to be a matter 
of much concern to the (late, whether the 
public coffers are fupplied from the purfes» 
and the ge(keral fafetyprotefted by the per^ 

fons. 
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fynSf of individuals fituaud in Great fiii- 
tain, Ireland^ or America *• 

Ireland has bad her requeft, (hall I call 
it? or demand, granted.--*- Call it what 
you will, (he has bad nothing but juftice 
done her : We wifh her all poilible profpe*- 
rity, and in her future ftrength forefee our 
fecurity* 

Blessing from God, and Honour from 
the Kiog, fall upon the head of that Man» 

* I jnake the whole of this obfervatlon with diffidence, I 
cither do not iee the fubjeft in it'« full extend or a d^erv- 
tdtj adiwed wHiv of the laft ctntxttj, hai had hi* judge- 
ntemt warped hj a partial, I had almofl faid a pardonaUe 
attention^ to the peculiar interefts of Great Britain, Speak- 
ing Gf Ireland^ he fayi* ** iSop^fe $, Pripce bent to hart 
Ei^land^ jQiould give his aflefit to a law there, chat the Irilh 
may transport all their wool (woollen Goods) to foreign 
coimttiet ; would not thif, a< they fay, cat the Tnrf from 
nnder onr Feet, and at one blow, in a manner, ruin all our 
woollen ManufaAnries */' We have lately ieen this liberty 
granted to Ireland, by a Britifli Legiflatnre not bent to hurt 
England* bnt to do equal jntke to both coontries ; and we 
)iope that the confeqnencea fiirefren by this writer, foch u 
the fall of Rents, the finking of the value of Land, the in* 
creafe of the Poor, and the diminocion of our fowign trade; 
{p. 123.) will not fbUow; or, if they ihould, that th^ 
ftrength and felicity of the Bnpire at large will not be in* 
Sored thereby. 

* Davenant on Trade, p. ijft* 

I 3 of 
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of whatever party, of whatever country he 
may be, Briton or American, who can yet 
devife the honourable means of bringing 
back to their allegiance three Millions of 
our Trans-atlantic Brethren : Not of drag- 
ging them in chains to the foot of the 
Throne, that is the language of tyranny 
and padion, it was the language of the day 
of our infolence, and ought not to have 
been the language of any day ; but of bind- 
ing them to it in cords of love: Not of 
bringing them back upon the impolitic 
principle of unconditional fubmiflion, that 
is treating the defedion of half a mighty 
Empire, like the infurref^ion of a paltry 
diftrift; but of reuniting them to this 
Kingdom, upon the broad bafis of fmcere 
good-will, commercial intereft, and confti- 
tutional freedom. It is to no purpofe, or 
a bad one, to inflate the pride, and exafpe* 
rate the refentment of either fide, by an irri-r 
tating retrofpeft of the caufes which pro- 
duced this breach s it is enough for us to 
know that the breach is made, that our 
enemies have widened it, that mutual mo- 
deration muft clofe it, or that both fidp^ 
will be (wallowed up in it* 
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Lord God omnipotent. Ruler of Na« 
tions, hear us ! Perfuaded that thou Art^ 
in utter felf-annihilation, we adore thy in-* 
fcrutable nature. Perfuaded that thou art 
the moral Governor) as well as the Creator 
of the Univerfe, in ftedfaft faith we addrefs 
our prayer. — ^Thy wifHom, O Lord, is not 
Umited by time ; it pervades eternity. Thy 
Goodnefs is: not circumicribed by place ; it 
comprehends the Univerfe. If for the ad- 
vancement of thy Glory ; the propagation 
ef thy Son's Gofpel $ the promotion of the 
general good of Mankind; thou haft decreed 
that this Nation is to be humbled, this 
Empire divided, this War protraAed, in 
dutiiful acquiefcencc we kifs the rod of thy 
Chaftifement, knowing all thy difpenfations 
to be wife and good. — Thy judgments, 
O Lord, are true and righteous; intereft 
cannot fway them ; paflion cannot pervert 
them ; nor ignorance miflead them : If in 
thy judgment, we arc engaged with our 
Brethren in an unrighteous caufe, we fhould 
think it an impious mockery of thy Majefty 
to fupplicate prote6tion ; we aik inftru£tions 
befeeching thee to illumine the underftand- 
ings of our Rulers, with the knowledge of 
^hat is right, and to influence their hearts 

14 that 
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that knowing thpy may do it.^— But, if 6ur 
cacife be juft in thy fight with aU our £ne-< 
niies, and it be for our iniquities diat thou 
haft brought tiiefe evils upon us> in thy 
wrath we pray thee to remember mercy ; 
Nineveh repeoted, and was forgiven, we 
repent and implore pardon ^ Thou haft 
broken the pride of our power ; we accept 
the punlfhment of our iniquity : Thou haft 
huinbied our uncircurndTed hearts, we tc^ 
ttim ki inAkig and prayer to tliee» dw Ood 
of our ilreii^th, bearvn, O L^rd^ frmn Hea^^ 
tm fiy dwelling pJace^ mamtain cur un^i^ 
hear and foiighre thy PEOPLE I 
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PSALM iviii. lo. 

DOUBTLESS THERE IS A GOD THAT 
JUDOETH THE EARTH. 

THERE have been but few inen> fince 
the beginning of the world, who have 
doubted concerning the Being of a God; 
but there have been many who have doubted 
concerning his Providence. • That '^ there 
is a God'' who made the Heavens and the 
Earth, all nations have been taught by Tra-» 
dition, derived originally from Adam ; and 
fome individuals in every nation, fcarcely 
excepting the moft barbarous, have been 
able to coUedt the fame truth from Reafon. 
But that this God " judgeth the Earth'' 
which he hath made, is a propofition which 

has 
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has not been fo generally admitted; the 
Tradition concerning it has been lefs uni- 
form : And Reafon is diflradted, in it's in« 
veftigation of the fubjeft, by the oppofition 
of proof; or,td fpcak with more propriety, 
it is loft in the fublimity of the contem- 
plation. 

The term Providence, in it's primary 
(ignification, (imply denotes Forefight : And, 
if we allow the Exiftence Qf a Supreme Be- 
ing who formed the Univerfe out of no- 
thing, we mnft needs allow, that he has a 
perfe6t Forefight of every cvexit which, at 
any time, takes place either in the natural 
or moral world. Matter caa have no mo^ 
tion, nor fpirit any eaejgy, bqt what is de- 
ri'v^ed from him : He. cannot be ignorant dS 
the effefh which they will, either &panitely 
or conjointly, produce. A common Me^ 
chanic has kfK)wledge c£ the work of hts 
own hands; when he puts the machine* 
which he has inadej in motion, he forefees 
how long it will go, and what will be the 
ftate and pofition of it's feveral parts at any 
particular point of time : Or if he is not 
perfectly able to do this, it is becaufe he is 
not perfeaiy acquainted with ail the powers 

of 
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of the materials which he has ufed in it's 
conftroclion ; they are not of his makuig;» 
and they may therefore have qualities which 
he doe% not underftand, and confequenfly 
cannot regulate. But in the immenfe Ma- 
chine of the Univerfe there is nothing except 
what God made } all the powers and pro-* 
pertieS) relations and dependencies, which* 
created things have^ they have both in kind 
and degree from him. Nothing therefore^ 
it ihould feem, can come to pafs at any 
time, or in any part of the Univerfe, which 
it's incomprehen(ible Architeft did not» 
from the moment his Almighty Fiat called 
it into exigence, clearly forefee:— " Known 
unto Ood are all his works from the begins 
ning of the WorkL" — How this Forefight, 
from which we cannot^ perhaps, feparate 
the idea of pre-ordination, can fubfift in the 
Supreme Being without deftroying the mo- 
ral Agency of Man, is a matter beyond, 
probably^ the reach of our faculties fully 
to comprehend. Some, confcious of their 
inability to reconcile the notion of human 
Agency with that of divine Forefight, have 
confidered Men as Machines, and denied 
that they have any Agency at all. Others 
have conceded to the human Race freedoni 

' of 
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of thought and action; but have denied 
that God can certainly forefee free, contin-* 
gent actions *. Without prefuming to cen-- 
fure either of thefe fe£ts of Philofophers for 
the opinions which they have adopted, or 
charging them with forming debating and 
improper conceptions of the nature of either 
God or Man ; we may be allowed, I hope, 
to differ from them both ; to miftruft, on 
this fubje<5l efpecially (for we have abun- 
dant reafon to miftruft it on fubjeds infi-- 
nitely lefs intricate,) the extent of our capa*? 
cities; and to acknowledge that Forefight 
appertains to God, and Freedom to Man, 
though we cannot, in any wife, comprehend 
the poflibility of their co-exiftefice -f-. In 

* Cam igitur nolla ratio^ nullos facraratn literaram locus 
fit» ex quo aperte coUigi poffit* Deam pmnia qu» fiont 
fcivifle antequam fierent, conclodendum eft^ miniroe afleren- 
dum t(Cc a nobis iftam Dei praeicientiam ; prsfertim. Cum 
ec radones non pancae, et facra teftimonia non defint, unda 
earn plane negandam effe appareat. Socini Op. torn. I. p. 54^^. 

t I own freelf to you the weakneft of my underftanding, 
tliac ^ough it be nnqueftionable that there is Omnipotence 
and OmniTcience in God our Maker, ^nd|I cannot have a 
clearer perception of any thing than that I am free ; yet I 
cannot make Freedom in Man confiftent with Omnipotence 
and Omnifcience in God, though I am as fully pcdhaded 
of both as of any Truths I moft firmly aflent to. And therer 
fore I have long lince given off the confideration of that 
queftion, refolving all into this (hort conclnfion ; that if it 
be poffible for God to make a free Agent, then Man is free, 
though I fee not the way of it. Locke's Lett, to Molyneux. 

this 
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this way of confideriDg the fubjef^ the 
Providence of God is implied in his very 
Exiftence as an intelligent Creator; aiid it 
imports not only an abftraA Forefight of 
all poflible events^ but fuch a pre-difpofidon 
of caufes and effe6):s» fuch an adjuilment of 
means and ends^ as feems to u& to exclude 
that contingency of human a6tions, with 
which^ as expectants of pofitive rewards and 
punifhments in another world, we firmly 
believe it to be altogether confiftent. 
• 

Providence may be confidered in ano-» 
ther manner. We may underftand by it, 
an uniform and conftant operation of God 
fubfequent to the. act of creation. Here 
again the meaning of the term may be illuf^ 
trated by what is obfervable in human coa* 
trivances. In every Machine formed by 
human ingenuity, there is a necefllty for the 
a6tion of fome extraneous power to put the 
Machine in motion : a proper conftru£tion 
and difpofition of parts is not fufficient to 
effeCl the end : There muft be a fpring, or 
a weight, or an impulfe of air or water, of 
fome fubftance or other, on which the mo- 
tion of the feveral parts of the Machine muft 
depend. In like manner, the Machine of 

the 
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the Univer^ depends cm. it's Creator Ibr tha 
commencement and the confervadon of the 
motion of it's ieveral parts. The power by 
which die infenfible particles . of tnatter 
coalefce into feniible lomps^ as well as that 
by which the greali orbs of the Univerfe^are 
r6lu£tandy» as it were^ retained in tbck 
conrfes, admits not an explanation from 
the influence of medianical canfes : the 
efieds of both of them are different from 
fuch as mere matter and motion can pro* 
duce ; they muft ultimately be referred to 
God» Yegetable and animallife^ and in- 
creafey Cannot be: accounted for without re^ 
turring to him, as the primary caufe of 
both. We have fruitful feaibns ^ but we 
know not the caufe by which the vapours 
are rofed up from the earth, or poured 
down in rain from, heaven ^ nor can the 
moft recondite philofophy account for the 
germination or the maturation of a ftngle 
grain. In this view of the fat^e^t, the Pro* 
vidence of God is fomething more than 
Forefight ; it is a continued influence, an 
univerfal Agency 5 — ** by him all things 
confiflr-^and in him we live, and move, 
and have our Beingi" 

• • • . « 

There 
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' Th£RB is yet a third notion of Provi- 
dence; implying a particular interpofition 
of God in adminiftering the afFairs of indi- 
viduals and nations^ and wholly diftinft 
froth that general and inceflant exertion of 
his power, by which he fuftains the Uni- 
verfe in Exiftence. It is in this lad fenfe 
that the wiidom of our Legiflature confiders 
Providence, when it ordains folemn affem- 
biies for deprecating the vengeance, or fup- 
piicating the proteftion of Almighty God } 
and it is this fenfe of the word, which fpe« 
culative men admit with the greateft diffi- 
culty : I fpeak not of bad men, for it would 
be to poi^fs a zeal untempered by charity> 
to rank in that clafs every one who feels 
his deUberations on this important fubjefl'^ 
difturbed by an irkfome and involuntary 
Scepticifm. Their difficulties are of two 
forts ; one refpefts the nature of God, the 
cdier the condition of Man. They think 
that, on the one hand, they can demon* 
Arate the impoilibility of that particular 
interpofition we are now fpeaking of, from 
the abftraft notions they have formed of 
the divine perfections : And they are per- 
fuaded, on the other, that experience of 
what happens to good and bad men, fingly 

K or 
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or coUe6livdy confidered, does in no dcgiree 
invalidate, but rather confirms that deduc«^ 
tion of their reafon } and they produce tho 
cataftrophe which, as on this day, took 
place, as a proof in point. «— I will briefly 
examine their mode of arguing on each 
head. 

. They conceive it then to be very con- 
formable to the nature of the Supreme Be« 
ing, as inveftigated by fober reafoning, that 
events, deriving tiieir exiftence from his 
knnuit2d>le will, as the primary caufe of 
every thing, fhould fucceol each other in a 
determined. order; or, in the language of 
one of the Fathers, they hold ** the Will 
pf God to be the necelTity of nature/' la 
this providence, or pre-diipofition of all 
events, they acquiefce writh gratitude and 
confidence ; believing that it fully anfivers 
the ends of a conilant fuperintendency, ac- 
companied by occafional interpofitbn ; that 
tronfufion and chance are thereby removed 
out of the Univerfe ; that all things have 
been, are, and vsrill be working together for 
•the final good of all ; and that every parti- 
cular thing, even what we call ^ miracle 
itfelfg comes to pals in it's own proper time, 

accord- 
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ai:c&j?iiing to a [^an cdabHihol by infinite 
goodncis and wifdmn before time was. 
Though I cannot look upon this nodon oj^ 
Providence to be the true one, yet is it not 
cither deftitute of fublimity, or liable to the 
imputation of Atheiftic Fatality^ or fubver- 
five of all Piety i for we may praife God for 
his wiiiioni, and we may thank him for his 
goodnefS) in having difpofed every thing in 
the heft poflible way $ and we may place an 
allured truil: in him, that nothing will ever 
happen to us beyond or befide what he hath 
appointed i bat praife, thankfgiving and 
trufti are no mean parts of piety. It may 
be objected to this reasoning, that it renders 
all fupplication unprofitable, the Supreme 
Being inexorable, the human Race impec- 
cable, the order of Nature immutable, and 
the future fates of individuals and nations 
irreverfible. I am fenfible that the wei^t 
of theie objedtions will not be great in the 
opinion of thofe, who either acknowledge 
su> rehgion but that of nature, or who think 
that the doSrine of the final happtnefs of 
ail mankind is not inconfiftent with the 
principles of Chriftianity. To others thefe 
cfojeftions wilt be fully and clearly conclur- 
4ive againft that notion of the divine per^ 

K z fe6tions 
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fe6lions from which they are derived. It 
may juflly be obferved by both, that this 
reafoning concerning the manner of G6d's 
moral government (if a moral government 
can on this fuppofition be admitted) takes 
for granted what it would be very difficulty 
if not impoflible, to prove ~ that it is more 
conformable to the nature of a wife and 
beneficent Being, to form a iyftem whofe 
pacts, . material and i^iritual> fhall all be 
linked together in a fatal chain ; than one 
which fhall admit the contingency of hu«i* 
manaflions, and confequently feem to re« 
quire, as a mean of it's perfe£lion, the in- 
terpofition of divine agency. 

As to the argument againft the interpo-f^ 

fitiou of God in the Government of the 

World, which is taken from Experience, it 

will ftrike different Men with different de- 

:grees of. force, according to the extent of 

their obfervation, or the bent of their dif- 

pofition. Thofe who are acquainted with 

and believe the hiftory of the Jewifti Nation 

as delivered in the fiible, will find no great 

difficulty in admitting, that what has hap- 

^ned to one people may have happened to 

-another ; that God may have . governed the 

: .. * :. ., other 
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other families of the earth, if not 121 fo vifir 
ble, yet in as efFe£):uaU a manner as he hath 
governed that of Judah. Their minds will 
be filled with piety from the perufal of the, 
facred page: They will acknowledge tho 
interpofition of God, in what others will 
cfteem.tHe ordinary operation of phyfical or 
moral caufess in ftorms, in earthquakes^ 
in famines, in peftilenccs, in foreign wars, 
in domeftic diflentions, in peace, in prof«- 
perity, in every event tending to exalt or 
4eprefs a nation; But there is a great part 
of mankind which has never heard of thQ 
Jewifh people ; and amongft us, who have 
heard of them, there ai% many who difbe-, 
lieve the miraculous part of their antient 
liiftory, and attribute the (ingolarity of their 
prefent condition to the operation of their 
seligious polity: fo that no evidence of 
God*s government of the world can be ana-> 
logically collected by either of thefe forts of 
men from the hiftory of the Jews ; and as 
to any dire6t proof of it, th^ will, with 
fome fhew of reafbn, maintain that it can^^ 
tiot be certainly deduced from the hiftory. 
of any other nation, antient or modem. 
Could we in truth make ourfelves minutely 
acquainted^ not merely with the civil or, 
. , K 3 ' military 
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xnilitary tranfa6i:ionsf of particnldf age$ and 
<ountrie», but with the virtues ittd rices, 
the happindfs and mifery, of all ages and 
^1 countries from the beginning of the 
ivorld 5 in other words, could We obtain a 
diftinft and complete hiftory of the human 
race from the commencement of Jt*s exift- 
ence to the prefent time, I queftion not but 
we fhould difcern the arm of God clearly 
diiplayed in efFetfting the rife, regulating thd 
j[>rt>grefs, and accomplifliing the deftruftiOn 
df particular ftates, in ftrift conformity td 
their adherence to, or deviation from, the 
tule'of Moral Reftitude. But the time of 
our exiftence hire is fo flidrt, the means df 
acquiring univerfal hiftorical infotnSation fa 
impoffible to be obtained, and the attention 
of men fo occupied by other concerns, that 
ti6 One can gain fuch a comprehenfive vie^ 
of the morals and fortunes of the human 
l^pecies, as to remove ill doubt concerning 
the divine Adminiftration of human Affairs. 
Thii our utter inability to comprehend the 
whole of the divine Oeconomy, even in this 
^orld, fhould kflen, or rather fhould ex- 
tinguifh, our furprife, that " there fhould 
jiot in many ages be plain evidences enough 
cither of the Wifdom or of the Juflice and 

Good- 
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of God> or o£ ib much as the in« 

terpoiitioa of divine Providence at all, to 

convince Mankind clearly and generally of 

the world's being under his immediate care 

and infpeftion and government*." But 

though the^ Evidences of the WiOom and 

Juftice and Goodnefs of God were much 

more numerous and plain than they appear 

to us to be ; though the remuneration of 

Virtue and the puniihment of Vice were 

much fhore uniform than many are difpofed 

to admit them to be; nay> though we ihould 

grant, what few men wiU think reaibnable, 

that there never hath been fo much as one 

inftance of a bad man being on the whole 

hap{^, or a good one on the v^ole un* 

happy; in this world, yet (hould we not be 

able from thence to conclude, that God 

governed this Syftem by particular interpo. 

ficions of his power: We ihould thence 

)uftly conclude, that he either governed it 

by fuch interpofitions, or that he had fo 

conftituted the Syftem when he firft formed 

it, that all. events refpe6ting the connexion 

between virtue and happinefs^ vice and mi« 

Jery, ihould as certainly come to pais as if 

he was conftantly exerting his Providence 

* Clarke's Evid. of Ntu And Rer. Ret 

K 4 in 
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in their produflion. But if the experience 
of the moft pcrfeft uniformity in the moral 
government of the world, could not cer- 
tainly enable us to decide concerning the 
ihanner of it's being adminiftcred; whether 
by occafional intcrpofition or primeval ordi- 
nation, we may properly enough conclude, 
that no argument can be juftly drawn 
againft this interpofition from the want of 
fuch experience, from the real or imagined 
irregularity of that Government, We fee 
but a very little part of this Government, 
either with relation to it's extent or dura- 
tion : It may be far more regular than it 
appears to us to be ; there may be, which 
is moft probable, no irregularity at all in 
it ; but put it's irregularity to be as great 
as you pleafe, ftill will it be impoiiible for 
you to determine, whether that irregularity 
proceeds from a want of God's interpofition 
in the Government of the World, or from 
what you will be apt, unwifely enough, to 
call a defcift of Power, Wifdom, or Good- 
nefs, in it's original conftitution. " Touch- 
ing the Almighty we cannot find him out,'* 
•— our faculties are annihilated in the im- 
menfity of the divine nature ; the Eyes of 
our Underflanding are blinded by the inac- 

cefiible 
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tefllible brightnefs of the Lord's Glory ; it 
ihineth in us and around us, adorning with 
ineffable fplendour all his works, not fufFer- 
ing us to doubt, for a moment, concerning 
either the exiftence or the fkill of the great 
Architeft of the Univerfe i but checking our 
prefumption^ and baffling all our efforts, 
when we would explore the nature of his 
fsxiftence, or the mode of his operation. 

But if our Reafon be inadequate, as it 
certainly is, to the inveftigation of the man* 
ner in which God adminifters the affairs of 
this world, we ought, with much thankful* 
nefs, to embrace the light which Revelation 
affords us in fo obfcure an inquiry. A fingle 
page of that Gofpel which is unhappily (b 
much, if not defpifed, certainly overlooked 
amongft us, conveys to us more knowledge 
concerning the Attributes of God and our 
relation to him, than all the volumes of 
Philofophy which unafllfted reafon ever pro* 
duced. But they only can be duly fenfible 
of the value of Revelation, who have tried, 
with great care and attention, the ftrength, 
or rather the weaknefs of thdr faculties, in 
the inveftigation of fuch fubjefls as it 
teaches. The fubjeft which we have been 

this 
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this day con(ldering> you will readily allov) 
from the poor efforts which he hath made 
to explain it, is far above the comprehen* 
iion of the Speaker ; he cannot illidlirate it 
to your fatisfaftion or his own : It is indeed 
a dark fubjefl: to underftandingsi far more 
enlightened s yet open but the Bible, and it 
is as clear as the Mid«day Sun* Yx)u will 
thece find Sinners exhorted to repentance^ 
rewards promifed to the righteous, punifh-* 
nients denounced againft the wicked> and 
the duty of prayer enforced vppon all, in a 
language fo plain and exprefs, as will not 
iofiier you to doubt concerning your own 
Agency. You will there find God declar-i* 
ing» '^ That he maketh poor and maketh 
rich ; that he removeth Kings and ietteth 
up Kings } that he is the Gk)vernor among 
the nations ; that he ruleth in the Kangdom 
of Men ; that riches and honours and all 
things come of him ; that of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things $ 
that he plucketh up and pulleth dowjl, and 
repenteth of the Evil that he thought to do 
pnto a nation,, when that nation turneth 
from their evil :' Surely thefc modes of ex-* 
prefiion will not fuflfer us to believe that all 
fublunary Events are irreverfibly fixed from 

the 



die Creatioa of the World» that our God 
is the God of Epicurus, exercifing no fuper* 
intendency over the inhaldtants of tho 
world. 

I MIGHT now pafs on to applj theib 
general obfervations concerning Providence 
to the particular occalion of this day's meet-* 
ing 7 But I forbear ; for I dare not fay, as 
Some men faud, that God was on their fide» 
when they imbrued their hands in the blood 
of their King^ and fubverted the conflitu- 
tion of their country, becaufe their attempts 
were attended with fuccefs ; nor dare I af» 
firm, with others, that the domeftic Evils 
which the nation fufiered during the Ufur- 
pation were evident proofs of God's cUfplea^- 
fore at the Ufurpers. For what is this but 
in our rafh and fhort-fighted zeal to make 
the fupreme Governor of the Univerie a 
partifan in our difputes, an abettor on one 
fide or other of what is wrong ? We cannot 
£ath(Mn the depths of God's Councils : But 
from all his difpenfations we may learn wifw 
dom for the conduct of Life. From the 
diiafter which we this day deplore, Kings 
may learn the danger of governing contrary 
to Law, and eiven of tenacioufly contending 

for 
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for all the rights of their predeceflbrs, when 
the circumftances and opiniohs of, a great 
nation demand from them unufual concef- 
lions : And the people, on the other hand,' 
may learn the danger of fupporting any fet 
of Men, or even either houfe of Parliament, 
in their attempts to infringe the eftablifhed 
prerogative of the Crown, left in redrcffing \ 
the grievances incident to Monarchy, they 
fabricate for themfelves the tenfold fetters 
of Republican Tyranny^ In all civil com-* 
motions there are fo many bad-intentioned 
Men on the right, and well-intentioned 
Men on the wrong fide, that it is impofiible 
to make a general and juft eftimate of the 
moral merit or demerit of either fide. Allow 
me therefore, inftead of ripping up wounds 
which have long been clofed, briefly to ad* 
V5ert to our prefent fituation, new and criti- 
cal no doubt, as a people. 

Humanly fpeaking then, there is no 
caufe for our Defpondence. It is true, a 
mighty Empire has been difmembered ; -— 
but what is there fo beneficial ta Mankind 
in mighty Empires, as to make us regret, 
on principles of impartial Juftice and gene- 
ral Humanity, the diminution, of ouj: own I 

The 
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The great Ends for which Men enter into 
Society are heft fecured in fmall Empires* 
When by conqueft or colonization they be- 
come fo l^ge, that all the parts of them 
cannot equally participate in the benefits of 
civil union, it is the extreme of Folly to 
expeft^ that the parts which are opprefled 
fliould wi(h for the continuance of that 
union ; and it would be the extreme of Ty« 
ranny to compel them to fubmit to it. The 
Tyranny of a Prince over his Subjects, is 
an intolerable Evil : But the Tyranny of an 
over-grown ftate over it's diftant dependen-i* 
cies, is an Evil of infinitely greater magni* 
tude. Provinces far removed from the Seat 
of Empire, and which have no (hare in it's 
Legiflation, are not only liable to be ag- 
grieved by the infolence, and plundered by 
the rapacity of petty Governors, but to have 
their beft interefls neglefled, if not oppofed, 
by the fupreme Legiflature itfelf. A Free 
Conftitution muft, from it's very nature, 
be limited in it's extent, whilft the chains 
of Slavery may reach round the Globe. The 
Freedom of the Romarf Conftitution was 
^ircumfcribed almoft by the Walls of their 
City, but the Tyranny of the Roman Em- 
pire overfpread the World. America, as a 

- Limb 
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Limb connected with the Britifh body poli^ 
tic might have been (larved for ages^ and 
ftunted in it's growth, might have been 
robbed of it's propa nutriment, and kept 
cold and comfortlefsi that the heart might 
be kept fat and warm. But unqueftionably, 
it is for the benefit of our Species that all 
fuch connexions fhould be broken ; that in*« 
fant States fhould be allowed to increafe to 
their full maturity, and to eftablifh their 
own independent Legiflatures, in order that 
the Earth may be replenifhed with Inhabi- 
tants, and the blefiings of Civil Liberty be 
equally enjoyed by all Mankind. There ia 
natural juftice and moderation in this rea- 
soning; it fuits not the defpotic views of 
particular States, but it is calculated to pro* 
mote the general happinefs of the human 
race : And he is quite a ftranger to the Se-^ 
Dignity of the Chriftian Religion, and dc^ 
ferves not to feel the Freedom of the British 
Conftitution, who wifhes to aggrandize his 
own Country by bringing ilavery and ruin 
on that of other Men. 

I WISH I could confider our acquilitions 
in Afia as compenfating our lofles in Ame- 
rica J but they have been obtained, I fear, 

by 
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by uojuft force, and on that account I can«* 
not think that they will be ufef ul to us. It 
requires little political fagacity to foretell, 
that the natives will pay their tribute with 
relu£l:ance ; that it wUl be expended in the 
maintenance of the (landing army by which 
it muft be collcded ; that our enemies in 
Europe, jealous of the reiburces which we 
ihall (land a chance of deriving from Afia, 
will endeavour to counteract all our proje&s 
of intereft and ambition, and to make that 
country another America to this nation. 
Would to God that we had Wifdom and 
Magnanimity enough to devife fafe means 
of reftoring the territory in the Bail to it's 
rightful owners, and to content ourfelves 
with the profits freely flowing from it's 
commerce! Then would our politics be 
founded in Juflice; the blefiing of God 
would be their fupport ; and the imminent 
danger to the conllitution, from that in- 
creafe of corrupting influence which, almofl: 
unavoidably, attends an increafe of Empire, 
and which is equally deftru£live of the pub« 
lie probity of individuals, equally fubverfive 
of the public liberty of the date, in whoTe 
hands foever it be placed, would be done 
away. But if this be diought a viilonary 

proje£l» 
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proje6V» or, confidering our relation to the 
other ftates of Europe, a dangerous onei 
(alas ! that the fpirit of Chriftianity is fo 
little underftood in Chriftendotn as to make 
it feem fo.) Yet there is nothing vifionary, 
nothing dangerous, we prefume, in hoping, 
that our Rulers, in fettling the aflFairs of 
India, will pay more attention to the fpiri- 
tual condition of it's inhabitants than has 
been hitherto done, will zealoufly ufe every 
lenient and Evangelical mean to eiFed theic 
converfion to Chriftianity. Thus may the 
Indians, by changing their Mafters, better 
their condition; and God, who bringeth 
Good out of Evil, may make the Avarice 
of one part of his creatures, become the 
occaiion of eternal Salvation to another. 

It is true, the value of our landed pro« 
perty is now much lefs than it was fome 
years ago: But this has a dependence on 
the ftate of our commerce ; and our com«* 
merce, though it has fuffered a temporary 
obftruflion, will foon expand itfelf into all 
it's former channels; and it will do this^ 
-becaufe we can fupply foreign markets with 
better goods, at a cheaper rate, and with a 
loQger credit^ than our neijghbours can do ; 

and 
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and thde bemg more faft, mil therefore ba 
idore fare and permanent fources of profit 
to us, than an arbitrary and precarious mo^ 
nopoly of the trade of half the globe. — ^The 
debt of the nation is confefledly great : But 
the property of the nation^ confifting of 
the accumulated property of the mdividuala 
con^fing the nation, is, we conjedlure, at 
haft fix times greabr than the national 
debt. <^^ The wealth of individuals has been 
Icflened : It is to be hoped,' that the difTo- 
lutenefs of all ranks has thereby received a 
check* — - We are ftill a great and powerful 
people,' though faUen from that {irnimit of 
gretftnefs which is feldofn produdive of vir- 
tue $ thou^ defpoiled of that pibwer of do« 
ing wroftg with impunity,* ^hich no indi^ 
vidual, no nation ought ever to enjoy. I 
da not here inquire, whether on the Ocean 
we exercifed that power towards the other 
ftates of Europe I but it is clear they thought 
we pofieffed it, and under the influence of 
that opinion it was natural for them, in th« 
day of our diftrefs, to combine together that 
we (houki poflefs it no more. — Though 
fome things in Our Civil, and fome in our 
Eccleflaftical Conftitution, may not be fo 
perfedt as to admit of no improvement ir 

L yety 
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yet, in both refpeds, vrc are an happy 
people, when compared with moft of the 
other nations around us. 

But great and happy as we are, there i» 
much room left for thofe whom it may 
concern, to make the attempt of rendering 
us greater and happier 3 and we fmcerely 
pray to God tliat all parties may be difpofed 
to do this, not by facrificing public confi-* 
dence to private animofity 5 the ftability of 
government to felfifh or ambitious ftruggle» 
for power ; not by indulging a proud pro- 
pen fity to embrace the ftrft favourable op<^ 
portunity of regaining our glory, as it is 
called, iir^ the renewal of war ; not by pro^ 
(ecuting unjuft views of commercial mono- 
poly, or territorial conqueft, in diftant 
countries ^ but by taking the moft prudent 
meafures at home, to heal our divifions, to 
encreafe our numbers and to amend our 
morals ^ for the Strength, foreign and do- 
meftic, of every nation upon Earth, muft ul- 
timately, under God, depend on the Union, 
and on the Number of it's inhabitants, and 
it's Happinefs on their vIrTUE. 
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BY THIS SHALL ALL MBN KNOW THAT 
YE ARB MY DISCl?I.SS, IF YB BAVIt 
LOVE ONE TO ANOT9B)|:» 

THE fe veral fefts of PhiloTophers vhicb 
fubfifted in the Heathen World, were 
diftinguiihed from each other by a great 
variety of i|)eculative opinions, concerning 
the origin of things, the nature of their 
Gods, the Criterion of virtue, and the ulQ* 
mate End of human anions* Bach founder 
of a fchool was ambitious of imprefling 01^ 
tlie minds of his difciples fome fingu}ar 
tenets, by a profeflion of which they might 
be known to be his followers. Amongit 
Jhe Jews alfo there were, in the time of our 
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Saviour, different ftfls, which had fprfing 
from different Heads, and which enter- 
tained opinions pn thp moft momentous 
fubj|e6ts quite pppofite to each other. Thus 
we td^d that the SaJducees neither adcn(iw- 
ledged jingei nor Spirit^ but that the Pbarifees 
confejfed both *. 

■ ■ 

In conformity to this cuftom of teach-- 
ing men fome difcriminating do6lrines, by 
which they might be kAo^n to be difciples 
of particular mafters, our Saviour gave his 
ft>llb\Vers a new commandment — <j ne^m 
fofrifAiindfftenf 1 give unto ydUy f'haf ye love one 
another i as I ba^ hoed you\ that ye a^b love 
CM another 'f. By this jhall all men know that 
^e'ure wy dijcifks^ if ye have love o^e to ano^ 
tier. The nbv^lty And excellence of this 
totntaandrtieht cdnfifted hbt fo much in the 
fcattire 6f the thing itfelf , as ih the degree 
}X love which Chriftians were to bear to each 
pthti'i it was to refemble that v^hich Chrift 
bbre to all mankind, when he emptied him- 
felf of his glory ; endured the hatdftiips of 
jife 3 fuftained the ignominy of a public 
execution and the pain of a lingering death 
fpr our fakes. 

In 
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In thus inftradtng hts foiiavrers in what 
way they were to convince all men — that 
they were his difciples — our Saviour does 
not teach them ainy barren J^gma, which 
might be denied or admitted without affs£t« 
ing the happinefs of mankind ; he docs not 
initiate tfamn into any myilerious do6trine« 
which could not be openly profefled, with<» 
out loofening the bamls of fociety, or tref* 
pafling on the decencies of private life ; he 
does not recommend to tkeni any Pbarifaicai 
iingularity ifQ their drefs, or the aufterity 
cf JoMs difctpics ia their manner ^ the 
badge by which he wiihod them to be di(^ 
tiaguifhed as his foUowera* was in no wii« 
calculated to flitter his own ambition, or to 
promote his partkular intereffc ; it refpeded 
the general interefts of humanity, and was, 
like it's divine Author who fpent his life in 
d(^ng good, full of goodnefs and compaf-* 
lion, — by this jball all men know^ that ye are 
v^ difciples^ if ye have love ene to another ^ 

Suffer me on this occadon to illuftrat< 
to you by a few inftances, taken from public 
and private life, the great happinefs with 
which human nature would be ble(&d, coidd 
men be perfuaded to become the true dif- 

L 4 ciples 
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ciples of Chrift, could they be brought /« 
bave hve one to another as be batb loved us. 

Ye Princes of the earth ! who (land fur^ 
rounded with innumerable hofts of Men* 
whom ye have prq[>ared by the feverity of 
military difcipline to engage in any quarrel 
which your wild ambition may call thera 
to ; could ye be brought to love one another^ 
what deluges of blood would remain un^ 
(hedl War, that reproach of our Huma^ 
nity; that ftain of our Chriftian Profeflion; 
that contradiction to every principle of 
found reafon^ every dedu&ioa of common 
fenfe ; War, with all it's concomitant hor- 
rors would ceafe* for even The predictions 
concerning the pacific time; which were to 
attend the kin^om of the Meffiah vi^puld 
be literally fulfilled, tbe inhabitants of tbe 
holy Mountain iDotJd burt and d^ny nq f^ref. 

Ye proud and perfecuting Ecclefiafticsl 
by whatever titles ye may be diftinguifhed, 
to whatever feCt ye may belong, who in the 
fury of your zeal exclude froni the merftes 
of God, all men who cannpt apprehend the 
dodrioes of Chriftianity, in the fame feo& 
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in whidi they are underftood by you, by 
your dmrch, or party; who arrogate to 
yourfcives the high prerogative of deciding 
all controverfies, removing all difficulties^ 
explaining all myfteries; v/ho rafhly pre^ 
fume to judge, and to condemn the fervants 
of another mafter ; could ye be brought to 
Jknow what fpirit ye are of, to become the 
true difciples of the meek, the patient» die 
commiferating Jefus ; how would the 
Chuxxrh of Chiift, as a pattern of peace, 
love, and charity, allui^e into it's b(^ni 
every beholder ; inftead of frightening Jew 
and Gentile from it, as a monfter pregnant 
with per&cution for conicience iake* 

Ye (landerers and backbiters in private, 
life 1 vriio feed the mal^nity of your tem- 
pers by murdering, not the bodies, but, 
what is more dear to honeft men*, the repu- 
tations of your neighbours; who fecretly 
whifper where ye dare not openly calum^r 
niate ; who rejoice in blackening reputable 
aflions by mifireprefenting the intentions of 
the agent ; who are ftudious of magnifying 
little failings, incident to the frailty of our 
natures, into unpardonable offbices againft 
Cbriltian morality ; could ye be brought to 

be 
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be difdples of Chrift, ta love thofe whom 
ye now love to traduce^ what anxieties o£ 
mind, what nun of doraeftic comfort, what 
jeopardy of fortune, what breaclns of friend* 
ihip, what unneighbourly fuffucioas, what 
bitter animofities, what deadly hatreds, in 
a word, what miferies andmifchiefs of every 
fort, engendered of the poifon of your Hps, 
would not be avoided i 

Ye who are puf&d up with the pride of 
blood, with the pride of office, with the 
pride of learning, with the pride of wealthy 
or with a pride from whatever other ob)e£fc 
\t may be derived,^ which prompts you to 
defpife men of low degree, to fet at nought 
ycair Brother iti Jefus Chrift, to look upon 
your inferiors as Beings of a different Na- 
ture, purpofdy oreated to admtnifter to 
your wants ; could ye be induced to wear 
m your hearts? the badge of .Chriftianity, to 
obey the new commandment, to have love 
one to another, how would ye by kindnefs 
and condefcenfion lighten the burdens, and 
ieiTen the misfortunes vnth which the lower 
orders of fociety are opprefled ! Lower or- 
ders there muft be in every fociety of mcn^ 
^ut in a fociety of Chriftians the higheO: 

and 
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Arid the loweft are^ in certain refpoSls, 
iMTought upon a levtl $ the benignity of the 
Ofotptl annihilates, as it were, the faadh 
diftindloni of civil life. There are a great 
many evUs» it muft be confefled, which 
cannot be avoided ; famine, and peftilence, 
and inclement feafons, and untoward acci« 
dents, aiie big with calamities to which all 
men are expofed : We none of us can efcape 
pain, ^nd Acknefs, and death; but thde 
unavoidable evils may be much mitigated 
by the kindoefs of thofe about us, and they 
are not to be compared for number to thofe 
which men bring upon each other, by yield- 
ing to their pride, revenge, malice, luft, 
avarite, in general to the turbuiency of 
their doAiineering paflions, inftead of liften* 
itig to that fweet precept of the law, which 
bids ibtm^'^IoDt their neighbwts m tbemfetoeu 

The Church of Chrirf, which was col- 
lided, in the (irft ages, by the preaching 
of the Apofttes and their focceflbrs, from 
nmong the Jews and Gentiles of different 
coantrifes> greatly excelled- every Church 
which now ^bfifts in Chriftendom in many 
paitifculars. It was more pure in it's doc- 
trine; more limple in it*^ worihip; more 

rooted 
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rooted in it-s faith; more fervent in it's 
piety I buttheie is no particular in which 
the firft Chriffisms were more diftingfiiihed 
from die Chriftians of modem times, than 
in the fuperior kindnefs and affe^ion with' 
which they trtated each other. This was 
the chara^eriftic of the Chriftian feft^ by 
this all men knew that they were the dif* 
dples of Jefus of Nazareth* Their Hea* 
then neighbours, who obferved their pc»i^ 
dnft, and were aftoniihed at mod» of he^ 
baviour fo oppofite to their own, ufed eom«* 
monly to exclaim ^rfSee how thefe Chriftians 
love pne another. 

The conditicm of the inferior ranks wat 
very deplorable both in Greece and Rome i 
the rich and powerful treated their flaves 
and dependents with great inhmpanity $ 
they had no fellow feeling for their fnffer* 
ings, and efteemed their lives of little value* 
The Phiioibphers, indeed^ occafionally ex«- 
horted their countrymen-«-**to live with their 
inferiors and dependents as with unfortu^ 
nate friends;-!- but this dictate of humanity 
was little regarded by thoie to whom it was 
addrefled. It is not much therefore to be 
sidmired^ that the courteCy, and condefcen** 

fion. 
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fioD, and benevolence with which men of 
the greateft fortunes amongft the Chiiftiana 
treated their poor brethiien, fliould have 
excited the furprize of the Heathens : Thcj^ 
who bought and fold their flaves in the 
public markets^ and eonfidered them as 
beafts of burden^ could not weH reiifli th€ 
maimer in which St. Paul exhorted PUk^ 
mm to receive his repentant flave OneJimMs % 
(would to God that we had no Chriftians 
in our days, to whom this exhortation of 
St. Paul concerning the treatment even of 
offending flaves might be of ufe !) ncnw 
bimy iays he, not now as ajlave^ but abme a 
/law^ a brother behved in the Lord *• 

« 

Tills Idnd and compaffionate temper by 
which the primitive Chrifttans were io emi- 
nently diftinguifhed, both from the Jews 
and Gentiles, though it hath now loft fome 
of it's luftce» yet is it ftill the fhining lights 
which adorns the profeflbrs of the religion 
of Chrift above thofe of any other religion 
in the world ; it is ftill the mark by which 
all men may know, that we belong to Chri(( 
as our Head. Examine the annals of ail 
the Heathen nations of antiquity > perufe the 

• Phil. XVI. 

modem 
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modern accounts of Africa, India, Chlnst^ 
and all the other parts of the globe where 
Chriftianity is not received, and you will in 
vain look for fucfa monura^ts of raercy^ 
fuch fruits of Chriftian Charity as may be 
met With in every part of Cbrifteadora^ 
Nor has Great Britain been inferior to any 
portion of the dhriftian world, in difplay^ 
ing to the obfervation of mankind this great 
mark of the Chriftian Profei&on, "^^ Cha^ 
rity. It would ill fuit either the holinefs of 
this place, or the folemnity of this occafion^ 
or the difpofition of the fpeaker, to defcend 
to the ufe of praife bordering on adulation > 
yet it muft be owned, for the confeffion is 
founded in truth, that this Great City, 
which is equal to any in the world, for it's 
induftry, it's commerce, and it's wealth, is 
(uperior to every other in the munificent 
application of a portion of it^s riches to 
works of mercy. That in this commenda* 
tion I go not beyond the reality of dungs 
ye yourfelves will be convinced, if ye will 
lend your attention to what will now be 
read to you. 



H^re tie Report was read. 



Tbb 
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Thb report which you have now heaid^ 
is of a nature which ought to make a laft-* 
ing and a pleafing imprefiion on our minds* 
It is not a report of the vanity of rich indi^ 
vtduals, by which they ftrive to outdo each 
other in folly, and to raile the curiofity of 
a (illy and profane world ; nor of the tricks 
of cunning men by which they defraud 1 
nor of the aflkults of daring men by whick 
they defpoil their nei^bours ; it tells you 
nothing of die arts by which ambitioos 
men raife themfdves, and fupplant their 
rivah ; it is filent as to the importance of 
political parties, and all the mighty mattert 
which fafcinate the world, by a falfe fhew 
of magnificence and wordi* It fpeaks only 
<^ fuch things as are not noticed, or if 
noticed are defpifed by men occupied in the 
din and tumult, in the pomp and pleafure 
of life— of poof children who have been 
inftruded in the Chriftian religion and 
brought up to habits of virtue and ibbriety 
"^of thoufands of maimed and difeafed 
wretches who have been healed •~* of many 
miferable outcafts of (bcfiety who have been 
relieved — of perfons difordered in mind 
who have. been cured. And who is there 
amongft the rich, who amongft the mighty^ 

who 
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who amongft tkoie who buftle, and loblf 
big upon the ftage of life, that bend thehr 
attention to fubjefis in their o[nnion fi> 
defpicable and low;: in. reality, fo worthy 
of the r^ard of the beft of nien*^ Ye have 
beard of the laurdsr which adot*nod tho 
brows of Cyrus f Jkxander^ and Cafar^ and 
of the other renowned warriors of antienft 
and modern times : Ye have read of ftatef^ 
men Who have ftepped beyond the line of 
moral reditnde, in planning fohemes to ag^ 
grandize an empire; but whofe glory, think 
ye, was really the greateft ? whole condu^t,^ 
think ye> will be nK)ft acceptable to the 
Creator of the Univerfe, whofe principal 
attribute is goodneis ?-— that of warriors and 
flatefmen, who facrifice millions of thdir 
fellow men on the ^tars of their revenge, 
their intereft and ambition, or that of thofe 
mild and peaceful fervants of Jefus Chrift, 
who founded and fupported the charitable 
inftitutions of which ye have now heard the 
report ? The dead liften not to our comment 
dations, or I would expatiate in their praifesr 
their memory is bleffed upon earth, and 
their reward, we truft, is with God* It ref 
mains for me to exhort you to an imttation 
of their virtues. 

Im 
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In" doing this^ I mAy in the firft place ap- 
^y myfelf to your humanity, putting you in 
mind of the common bond by which every 
Individual is conne£ted with all around 
him; it is a bond of fympathy, by which 
the God of nature has united the high with 
the Ipw, the profperous with the unfortu* 
nate^ Thoiigh. ye may be invefted with 
power, pofle^ed of wealth, and furrounded 
by pleafurable ob)e£ts, yet ye cannot but 
participate with the unfortunate in his de«- 
fpondency^ with the indigent in his penury, 
w^th. the iick in all the painful calamities 
incident to difeafe. For we muft be defti- 
tute of common knit if we have never re- 
flected on the viciflitudes of all human con-* 
ditions, if we have never confidered that we 
alfo are obnoxious to misfortune, to po- 
verty, ficknefs, and pain. We cannot diveft 
ourfelves of the feelings of humanity, we 
cannot view feenes of diftrefs without wifli- 
ing to relieve them ; we may poflibly be fd 
engaged in bufinefs, or drowned in plea^ 
fure, as to poflefs little leifure to contem- 
plate^ as to be aduated by no determined 
purpofe to alleviate the miferies of other 
men \ but ftill our heart fmites us and re- 
proaches us for our neglc6l j it's reproaches 

M are 
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are the warnings of keawn, the calfe of 
God hiaifelf, by which he invites us to Fen- 
der this imperfect natvre of ours^ more and 
more refembling, in tendernefs and com- 
pafllion, the ineifable benigni^ of kis own. 

It is in this principle of (hewing merc^ 

to our fdlow creatures, that we are moft 

capable of iinitating the moft amiable attrir* 

bute of the divine nature ; and it is m thi» 

that God principaHy requires us to exercift; 

^urielves, and he requires it of us both for 

•ur own fake&y and for that of others. It 

is certainly agreeable to htm^ who hath fhed 

abroad his goodnefs through the whole cre^ 

ation, that we (hould endeavour to do good 

to others > for in doing this we work toge- 

dier with him, we fecond and iupport, as 

it were, his general defiga. But it is not 

folely for the fake of others that God re«- 

quires us to be kindly affc<5led towards our 

brethren, he requires it from us on our own 

account. This you may be apt to vender 

at, you may not inftantly apprehend how 

your feeding the hungry, or clothing the 

naked, or vifiting the fick, can be a benefit 

to yourfelves. But the cafe is this, God ha^ 

given us an imperfect nature, which it i» 

our 
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bar daty t6 cultivate and improve ; he de^ 
figns U8 fot the enjoyment of heaven^ but 
lie eicpe6ls that we endeavour to render our- 
felvfes capable of becoming partakers of the 
hspptnefs for which he defigns us: Now 
heaven will be inhabited by none but by 
thofe, who refemble God himfelf, in Mfig 
mereifid even as he is mercifuL 

By fitquent a6ls of beneficence^ by per^ 
feverance ii> welKdoing^ we Ihall generate 
in ourietvds a benevolent temper^ and wheit 
Ive have attained liich a temper, we have 
acqfuked tha€ with which we nsay, and with<^ 
out which we cannot, betome heirak:^ Ood'i 
promifes and denizens of heaven. So that 
the forming in ourfelves an habit of doing 
good, a fympathy for other men's misfor- 
tones, is a point of infinite importance to 
Hs; ^e canhot, in the nature of things; 
enter into thie Kingdom of Chrift without 
if. I wifh that ye would fufFer your minds to 
dwell upon this pcnnt with great attention : 
Ye are en>ployed perhaps in the purfuit of 
knowledge, and have gained fome reputa- 
tion for learning; or ye are engaged, it 
may be, in bufinefs, and have a fair pro* 
fpe£t of fucceeding in the acquifition of 

M 2 wealth} 
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wealth ; ye pay your debts with punftua^ 
lity, and are above the pra6lice of circum-^ 
vention and fraud in your dealings $ in 
ftiort, your charafter is fair, your confcience 
clear, and your circumflances good — ail 
this is well — but ftill it may be that ye laclc 
ibmething, without which all this that ye 
poffefs will be as nothing ; it may be, that 
ye lack that commiferating difpofition, that 
humanity of temper, that Chriftian charity 
of foul, without which it will be morally 
impofTible for you to enjoy the pleafures 
which God defigned you for. It is of much 
greater concernment to us to render our 
tempers peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and 
goodnefs, than to increafe our learning or 
fame, our power and wealth and confe* 
quence in the world. A man may be very 
learned and have a hard heart, very famous 
for qualifications of no real worth s he may 
have great power without a difpofition to 
do good with it j great wealth, and no libe- 
rality ; great confequence in this world, and 
little chance of diflin£tion in the next. If 
therefore we mean to be candidates for hap- 
pinefs in the life to come, our main ftudy in 
this muft be, to fit our minds for the recep- 
tion of it, by cultivating the virtues of charity 

and 
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iind brotherly love ; we moil put on, as the 
eleB ofGod^ holy and behued^ bowels of mercy 
and kindnefs ♦• 

I MAY in the fecond place endeavour to 
excite you to patronize the Inftitutions we 
are now commemorating, by reminding you 
as citizens, of the good refulting therefrom 
to the community of which you are diftin-- 
guifhed members. If we turn over the page 
of hiftory, from the earlieft ages of the 
world to the prefent time, we ihall find 
that the ftrength and profperity of every 
nation under heaven, have been intimately 
connected with the virtue of it's inhabi- 
tants s and that virtue is beft produced, and 
bcft protected when produced, by the proper 
education of young perfons of both fexes* 
I need not enlarge on this head, the obfer^ 
vation is not liable to contradiflion. And 
as to our hofpitals for the fick they are uni- 
verfally ufeful, not only in relieving indivi- 
duals from maladies loathfome and excru* 
ciating, but in flopping the progrcfs of dif- 
eafes, in reftoring to life, and health, and 
vigour of mind and body, thoufands of per- 
fons whofe labour would have, otherwife, 

* Col. iiL 12. 

M 3 been 
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be$a loft to the ftate. So thiat ^f^j oh« 
who \iy his money » hi^ ^Mc?. I?r hi^ autfeol 
rity, contributes to the maintenance and 
proper adtniniftration of thefe inftitutions, 
may look upon himfelf as perfornung, not 
enly a duty <^ humanity which h<elong« to 
]um SiS a man placed amongft m^ ; but j| 
duty of Society, which belongs to him as ^ 
member of ^ civil coqiipunity. 

Th$r« is no qMi^ftioa but thfit arguiptnts 
4rftwo from tbef^bw^s, will have, th^f weaght 

with men pf fenib and hijnpanity j b«t I will 
ijot infift on thtem, thflt J may caU your mindg 
to an argument which afei6ts yo^ iiot mestty 
as men or aa Citizens, h\H as Chriftians j 
vhuHi com^s homi$ tp ^^ man'a c<mfi:l* 
l^nce; which csinnot faH oi arrefting th^ 
notke of the mod incQpAdef ate of my hear- 
crs» and of (inkiog d^p into the heart q| 
thfi moll obdurate, T\ip m-gument b not 
of my making, and it may therefore bq 
worthy of your regard ; it is not of human 
compoiition, and it does therefore demapd 
your attention/ I truft that ye ^i\ of yow 
remember the booH from whence it is taken. 
It is. thus expr^flfed 7— ^i&^/f the Son (fMah 
Jhall come in bis glory and all the holy angels 

with 
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^Mtb m9y wM fiuM hf jit upw tbt tbtmt tf 
Utgkry: Jind hefrn bim Jhail be gathered aU 
MHtms^.and be foali fif orate tbem one from 
^m^ber^ as a Jbepherd dividetb bis Jbeep frmn 
tbe goats } atid befiaiifet the Jbeep m bis rigbt 
iktnd^ but tbe goats on bis left. 72m jhaU tbe 
King fay isfOo ihm on bis rigbt bandy Comty ye 
SUJfed tfjny Fatber^ inberit tbe Kingdom pre-' 
fared for you from tbe foundation of tbe Worlds 
for I was ass bungred and ye gave me meatz 
Iivas tbirfty and ye gave me drink: I ntfos a 
firai^er andyetoAme in: naked -and ye cktbed 
me: I was fick amd ye vi/ked me: I was in 
frifim and ye came unto me^ ^ben fbaU tbe 
rigbtooiu .au/wer bim^ faying^ Lord^ wbenjaw 
we tbee an bangred and fed thee^ or tUrfiy and 
^gave tbeg drink? fybenfaw we tbee aftranger 
isad took tbee in, or wdxd and cktbed tbeet or 
wben flam we tbeejkk and in prifon and came 
unto theei jixui tbe Kingfhall anfiver and fay 
^pOo tbem^ Verify I fay unto you^ Inafmucb as 
^ bave done it to one of tbe Uaft of tbefe my 
BretbreUf ye bave done it unto me. Now 
mark, i pray j^u, what follows —iTfenfball 
Jx fay unto tbem on tbe left band^ Depart from 
me, ye turfed, into everkfiingfre prepared for 
tbe Devil and bis Angels, for 1 was an bungred 
and ye gave me no meat : I was tbirfiy and ye 

^ 4 gave 
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gave me no drink : I was afirat^et iptdye took 
me not in: naked and ye ckthedme\mt : Jick 
and in prifon and ye vijited me not. Hbenjhail 
they alfo anfmer Mm^ f^yingy Lordy fwhehfaw 
nve thee an-^bungred, or a-thirji^ or aftranger^ 
or naked^ orjick^ or in prifon and did not mini^ 
Jier unto thee? Tbenjhall be anfwer ibem^ Jay^ 
i^gj Verily I fay unto youy Ihafmucb as ye did 
it not to one of the leafi oflhefk^ ye did it not 
unto me. And thefe fhall go . away into everr 
lofting punifbment\ hut the rigbtetm intoMfe 
eternal. ^.^^ If there is any onc.perfon in 
this aflfembly, . old or young, rich or poor, 
learned qr unlearned, who can hear and r^^ 
^£1 on the pafiage which I have now read 
to him, without having his mind troubled 
by dreadful apprehenfions for his futurf 
condition ; he is either a very good man in- 
deed, gne who has never feen an hungry 
perfQn whom he has not fed, a naked one 
lyhom he has not clothed, a fick one whom 
he has not vifited, a diftreflfed one whom he 
has not relieved; or he is ftupidly infcn- 
fible of his Soul's danger, fo bufied in the 
momentary concerns of this fhort life, as to 
be utterly inattentive to the everlafting in^ 
• ^erefts of another. 

f Matt. xzv. 3|. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE no wi(h to warm your minds with 
9 tranfient glow of piety and goodnefs i but 
I have an eameft wifli to perf\)ade you, ly 
the terrors of the Lordy to look into yourr 
felves ; to examine your moral condition ; 
to confider the precipice on which you are 
{landing, and by works of mercy to provide 
againft your falling into everlafting perdi- 
tion. Everlafting life and everlafting death 
are fet before us all, it is not tHe faying 
Lord, Lord, that will fave any of us ; but 
it is the doing the things which the Lord 
hath commanded: Go on then, my Bre^ 
thren, in fupporting and bringing to per* 
feflion, the good works which your an* 
ceftors have begun $ look forward to the 
end of your. calling; take efpecial heed, that 
you be not fo entangled with the cares ; fp 
bewitched with the pleafures y fo bloated by 
the vanities of this life ; as to negledl: the 
only circumftance which is of real value in 
It -^^ the opportunity it affords you of preparing 
for another^ 
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Reverend Brethren^ 

HAVING never been poflefled of any 
Ecclefiaftical Preferment, by which it 
became necefTary for me to attend either an 
Epifcopal, or Archidiaconal Vifitationt it is 
very probable that I may be guilty of (everal 
informalities and miftakes in condu£ting 
the bufinefs of this day. I can have no 
hefitation, however, in aiking, and no doubt 
indeed of obtaining from your candour, an 
excufe for every thing of that fort. 

Being willing to tread in the fteps of my 
PredecefTors ; and underftanding, that it has 
been cuftomary for them to addrefs the 
Clergy at their primary vifitation, I fhall 
alfo venture to trouble you with a few Ob- 

ferva- 
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fervafions at this time, not meaning^ for tlid 
future to trefpafs often upon your patience 
in this way } nor yet precluding niyfelf by 
this declaration^ from doing it, whenever I 
(hall judg^ it to be a* proper oocafton; 

Most of you, as well as myfelf, have 
been educated in tlm Uuiverfity ^ and feel^ 
no doubt, a warm attachment to the inte- 
refls, and a filial reverence for the honour 
of our common ^/R^ilia^* You will there- 
fore fufFer me, I hope, inftead of attempt*- 
ing to xnftru6)i men^ older and wifer than 
jnyfelf irt the nature and duties of the mi-^ 
nifferial ftm6lrron, to ftep a: little* perhaps 
out of the ordinary road, whilft I expldin 
to you my Msas on a fubje6t of fomt im^ 
portance to the honour of the Uuiverfity j 
and probabFy of fome cfHcacy towards the 
fupport of Ghrrftianity. Many of you, I 
fear, will fcrok upon the projcft as too vaff 
and vifionary, to be attended with fuccefs; 
but knowing, that the mod complicated 
machines are put in motion upon the fim- 
pleft principles > and not being of a difpo- 
iitron to calf out, fBere is a lion in the wayi 
as an excufc for fitting ftill, I will lay be- 
fore you witliottt further preface, a few 

thoughts 
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thoughts on the Encoun^ment of Oriental 
Literature* 

It 19 not unknown to you, that froni 
the fourth to the fourteenth century, there 
were few in Europe who underftood any of 
the Oriental languages. Jerome in the 
fourth century was excellently ikilled in 
them, and zealous in exhorting others to a 
fimilar proficiency ; but from his rime, to 
the PoBtificate of Clement the Fifth, the 
Hebfcw and Arabic tongues feem to have 
been no where cultivated wkh fuccefs. In 
the Council holden at Vienne in 13 12, it 
was decreed, that Schools for teaching the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic languages 
Ihould be erected in the Univerfities of Bo« 
logna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca, and 
Ml fome other places. Near two hundred 
yeafs after the holding of this Council, John 
Picus prince of Mirandula, and John Rheu^ 
clin, are reckoned amongft the firft reftorera 
of oriental literature in Italy and Germany } 
whence it is probable, that the eftablifh^ 
ments of Clement had failed, in fome de-^ 
gree, of the end propofed. 

In the fixteenth and feventeenth centU'< 
ries, the oriental languages were ftudied 

' with 
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with as great fedulity^ as the Greek an^ 
Latin. Pagninus and Vetablus in France j 
Galatinus and Arias Montanus in Spain $ 
Felix PratenfiSy and Elias Levita, in Italy ; 
Munfler and Avenarius in Germany; ift 
Holland) Erpenius and Golius $ m Eng-^ 
land, Pocock, Walton and Caftell, with 
innumerable others in different countries^ 
were not only very affiduous in the cultka- 
tion of the eaflern languages, but have alio 
furniQied by their works great affiftance tp 
thofe, who ihall be difpofed to follow them 
in the fame purfuit. 

The tafte for experimental philofophy^ 
which was introduced into our own, and 
other countries towards the end of the lad 
century, has given a great turn to the ftu- 
dies of men in every part of Europe. The 
book of nature is written in an univerfai 
language : It may be read, to a greater or 
lefs extent by every one. Men moreover 
are not anticipated in their philofophical 
refearches by the labours of their predecef-* 
fors } for every particular fubjeft of natural 
philofophy is capable of indefinite improve- 
ment ; and it's general object is as exten- 
five, as the nature of things. This delight- 
ful inveftigation of natural phsenomena^ 

and 
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and their caiire8» has, it is apprehended^ 
much diverted the attention of moft univer* 
iities in this quarter of the world from the 
ftudy of language. The tranflations alfo 
which have been made of the heft Greek 
and Roman Writers, have contributed not 
a little, to the damping of men's ardour in 
the purfuit of what is called claflical know«» 
ledge: But however it may be accounted 
for, the fa6^, I believe, is certain, that the 
dead languages are much lefs generally un^ 
derftood at prefent, in every part of Europe, 
than they were 1 50 years ago ; and they will 
probably become lefs and lefs fo every day. 

But it is no part of my defign, to .enter 
into the reaibns for or againft the revival 
of Grecian, or Roman literature; let us but 
once have as good tranflations of all the 
oriental books, which are now confuming 
in the libraries of Europe, as we have of 
thofe which are written in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and a great part of my wifh 
will be accomplifhed. Why (hould the fine 
talents of thofe, who have a turn for lan-» 
guages, be for ever confined to the making 
a few meagre additions to the learned la* 
hours of fuch as have gone before them, in 

N pub- 
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piiblifhing or commenting on the works of 
Greek and Roman authors, whilft the ex- 
tenfive field of Arabic, Perfic, and Chincfe 
Hterature remains unknown or unexplored ^ 

It may be objeiStedy that, if we may 
judge of the worth of the unpubliftied parts 
of oriental learning from that of the works 
which have been already tranflated, we have 
no great reafon to lanveitt our want of in-* 
formation on the fiibje6t. Who would give 
faimfelf the trouble to read the philofophy 
of Ariftotlc, as illuftrated by an Arab? 
Who would form his hiflorical creed from 
the tales of Perfia ? Who would employ his 
time jn finding out the morality contained 
in Oriental proverbs^ or think of foothing 
the anxieties incident to human life by pe- 
rufing Arabian poetry ? Objeflions, fuch a$ 
thefe, have no fwce. We yet know no* 
thing, or next to nothing, of the treafures 
of eaftem learning; but, from what we da 
know, there is no reafon why we (hould be 
deterred from endeavouring to know more. 
Proverbs and Poems have their graces and 
their ufes: But from eaftern learning wc 
derive more fubflantial benefits, than what 
can be expe6ted from fuch compofitions. 

We 
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We owe Algebra intirely to the Indians, or 
Arabians: Chemiftry, Medicine^ Natural 
Hiftory, Geography^ and tnany of the mod 
abftra£t Sciences are indebted to the Are«« 
bians, if not for their birth, at lead: foif 
their fuppbrt and pi'ottdlion, when they 
were abandoned by all the ftates of Europe* 
It is faid, that the Arabians tranflated into 
their own language the moft celebrated 
works of all other nations. If this be a 
fa£l« and the learned admit it as fuch, have 
we not great reafon to believe, that many 
monuments 6f Romany Grecian, Egyptian, 
and. Chaldean literature, may be preserved 
in the Arabic tranilations, though the ori- 
ginals are irrecoverably loft ? No language, 
not even the Grecian, after the conquefts 
of Alexander, had ever fo extenfive a fpread 
as the Arabic after the victories of Maho- 
met. «^— But I forbear to enlarge on a fub- 
je£t well known to you all ; nor will I re- 
mind you of the utility of oriental learning 
in the interpretation of Scripture ; it being 
acknowledged, that the beft commentators 
either of antient or modern times, from St. 
Jerome to the prefcnt Bifhop of London, are 
thofe, who have been the moft converfant 
with Hebrew, and the other filler tongues. 

N 2 It 
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It ig a work, wqrrtiy of the aitenition of 
tkW the Uniterfities in Europe^ to undertake 
the tranflation . of the oriental maaulcripta 
which we are at prefent poi&ficd of. We 
have hundreds of volumes inr our Eoglifli 
libraries; Prance, Holland, Itafy have many; 
and the liWary df the Efcurial afene, if we 
may judge from the catalogues which have 
been lately publi{hed> would amply reward 
all our pains. Men flcilled in thefe lan^ 
guages ihould be invited from every quarter^ 
formed into a kind of fociety, and employed 
for life^ under the dire6tion of proper per- 
fon^y in the drudgery of tranflation. No^i 
thing worth notice in this way, can be ex^ 
pe^ed from the detached iabouis of a few 
Profeflbrs of Hebrew (x Arabic; men of 
liberal education cannot readily be brought 
to undertake fuch a talk, and if they could^ 
the matter may be effeded at a much eafier 
expence by the labours of inferior perfons. 
What would be an adequate reward for 
three or four needy Turks or Perfians,. 
would not be a proper ftipend for one man 
of letters, who Should be obliged annually 
to produce the fruits of his unremitted dili-* 
gence. But without entering into the par- 
ticular manner of accompKfhing this defign, 

I can- 
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I cannot help being of opinion^ fbat an in^ 
jiitutiM eftablijbed at CambriJgCy fhr the exprcfi 
pitrpofe of tranflatihg and puhUJhing Oriental 
Manufcripts\ would redound to the Credit of 
the Univerfity i and tend td put the learned 
world in poflTeflioo of a veiy viduable part 
o£ literabiftf, pf which at prefent we have 
but a very im perfect knowledge. 'There is 
no reafon to he alarmed at the difficulty of 
this undertaking, when we con(ider, what 
the great Induftry of Doctor Kennicot has 
eiFei5ted in collating the Hebrew cnanufcripts 
of the Qld Teftament ; for if the ability of 
one man can do fo much, what nught not 
be tx^eOtcd from the joint abilities of a fo** 
cietjr of men united into a body, for the 
accompliihing of one fingle obje^ ? 

ByT an eftabliftiment at home, for the 
purpofe of tranflating fuch Oriental manu- 
icripts as are already to be met with in 
Europe, is but a part of the plan; mien 
ihould be fent abroad into Perfia, India* 
China, into every country of the Globe 
where there are Manufcripts of any Anti- 
quity, in order to colicA them ; for it is a 
mortifying refleftion, that we know very 
little of the hii^ory of the hun^n race} 

N 3 efpe- 
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efpccially when there is a probability, that 
we might know more. The mouldering 
hand of time has, indeed, defaced fome of 
the moft precious monuments of antiquity ; 
and thofe few which might have efcaped the 
natural viciflitudes of human things, have 
been utterly deftroyed by the defolation of 
unnatural war. The peKilent ambition of 
a few bad men, has left us in a ftate of irre.« 
mediable ignorance, I fear, concerning the 
mutual dependencies of difi^rent- nations, 
the primeval population of the globe, and 
the intellectual improvement of the human 
race. Yet, much remains to be done. Eu« 
rope is but lately emerged from a long Bar* 
barifm ; and there may be countries in Afia, 
which have never experienced any interrupt 
tion in the progrcfs of arts, or the cultiva* 
tion of learning. 

According to the Mofaic account, the 
whole earth has been peopled from that 
fmall remnant of mankind, which efcaped 
the univerfal deluge. But whether we fup- 
poie the feveral migrations to have taken 
place from the confines of Mount Ararat in 
Armenia, where the Ark refted; or the 
plains of Shinar, where Babel was built; 
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ftUl it IS probable, that as many colonies 
would go Eaftward, as Wcftward, in fearch 
of fettlenicnt«. This, I fay, feems very 
probable ; yet all the antient hiftories, which 
we are acquainted with, refpe£t the tranf^ 
actions of the human fpecies, to the weft- 
ward of Armenia and Shinar . By cafting 
an eye on a globe, or a map of the world, 
we (hall be convinced of the truth of this 
obfervation. Of the Medes^ AlTyrians, Per- 
fians, Egyptians, Arabians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other Weftern nations, we have 
accounts more or lefs full and authentic; 
but concerning the various colonies which, 
in procefs of time, after the Deluge, tra- 
verfed the plains of Afia from the Indus to 
the Ganges, from the Ganges to the extre- 
mity of China, Taitary, and Japan, pro- 
fane hiftory is wholly filent ; or fpeaks with 
extreme diffidence and uncertainty. There 
can no poilible reafon, I think, be afligned 
why the defcendants of Noah (hould have 
all gone in one direflion ; for the part of 
the globe to the eaft of the fettlement of 
Noah and his family after the flood, was 
peopled in all likelihood as foon as that to 
the weft. Arts and Sciences have been as 
fucccfsfully cultivated, and the contefts for 

N 4 power 
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power may have been as (harp, and may 
have produced as many great Monarchies 
amongfl: the inhabitants of the eaftern por« 
tion of the globe, as we know they did in 
the weftern. 



Me Jus ademit 



Affrioj M^doque fulit moderamina Perfeu 
Subjecit P erf en Mace do : cejfurui et ipfe 
Romanis. - 

Thefe lines of Claudian contain a compen* 
dium of all the antient hiftory, which th^ 
Greeks and Romans, and we, through them 
have had any account of; but we have good 
rcafon to believe, that could the fynchronous 
hiftories of Indoftan, Thibet, Siam, and 
China be obtained, they would be well wor* 
thy of our attention. For if a (kill in ma- 
nufaclures be a fign of civilization, we know 
from various authorities, that the Indians 
and Chinefe were as much fuperior to the 
nioft antient nations of the weftern world, 
in the Arts of dying, japanning, weaving 
of filk, and linen, and other trades, as they 
are at prefent to us. ** And if we may be 
allowed to draw any conclufions from the 
immenfe buildings now exifting, and from 
the little of the infcriptions, which can be 

inter- 
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interpreted on fereral of the ChouItryB and 
Pagodast I think it may fafely be pronounc- 
ed, that no part of the world hai more 
marks of antiquity for Arts, Sciences, and 
Civilization» than the Pentnfula of India 
from the Ganges to Cape Comorin */' 

Strabo obfeiVes, that few of the merw 
chants in his time, who, by failing np the 
Nile and the Arabian Gulf, went mto India^ 
ever penetrated as far as the Ganges i and 
that tixoft who did reach it were unlearned* 
and little fitted for writing the hiftory of a 
country. He might perhaps as Juflly have 
faid, that the views of merchants in all ages 
and countries center in the fame point, the 
acquifition of wealth ; and this not being 
generally to be obtained without much 
tmuble, anxiety, and riik, it ought not per^ 
haps to be expefled of them, that they 
(hould employ either their induftry, or their 
fortune in clearing up, for the fatisfaflion 
of Philofophers, points of no great confe* 
quence to their commerce. The zeal with 
which European merchants have endea^ 
voured to extend their traffic, and Eurc^an 
miflionaries to propagate their religion, has 

* PbaoC Tranf. 1772* p. 35^. 

for 
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lor the laft two or three centuries brought 
us in a fmall degree acquainted with the 
Eaft; but it is flill, in a great meafure, a 
terra incognita^ with rerpe6t to it's natural 
and civil hiftory^* And the means indeed of 
future information muft be utterly deftroy- 
ed, if other religious miffionaries refemble 
fuch as lately were met with in the province 
of Napal/who made it their boaft, that they 
had burnt three thoufand manufcripts. A 
lofs this much to be regretted 1 (ince there 
gre many manufcripts to be found amongft 
the. inhabitants of Napal, which treat of the 
hiftory of India^ going back above three 
thoufand years ; they are faid to be written 
in the Nagri language, which is thought to 
he the original language of India, and older 
thau the Shanfcritta *. The ingenious Ac* 
count, which has been publifhed of the 
Kingdom of Thibet -f-, is far from latisfy- 
ing our curiofity ; it ferves rather to excite 
our warmeft wiihes, that proper perfons 
might be fent into that country, and every 
other part of the eaft, for the purpofe of in- 
veftigating the antient and modern hiftory 
of the nations, which inhabit fo confider* 
able a part of the globe. 

♦ Philof. Tranf. 1770. p. 44.1. f IWd. 1776. p. 465. 

To 
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To men whofe minds are chained to the 
earth by the fordid purfuits of Wealthy or 
the empty ones of Ambition ; who are de-t 
bilitated by fenfual pleafure, or rendered 
torpid to every arduous exertion by habitual 
ipadivity ; who^ unconfcioua of it*s import- 
ance, fritter, away this fhort period lOf exift- 
ence in a frivolous attention to trivial con- 
cerns ; in a ilaviih fubferviency to the uni- 
form prejudices of the age or country^ ia 
which they happen to be born ; to mc» of 
this complexion evcpy attempt to inveftigate 
the nature of this earth or the hiftory of it's 
inhalMtants will appear a chimericaL under^ 
taking, originating in idle fpecuiatioh, an4 
terminating in ufelefs conjedlure. But not^ 
withftanding the indifference which many 
men feel refped^ing every intellectual ac* 
compliihment, which happens not to fall in 
with their particular mode of ftudy, or ap* 
prehenfion, I doubt not, but there are many 
of a contrary turn, who would zealoufly 
facrifice their health, riches^ and repoie in 
fupport of any liberal and enlarged plan, 
which might be concerted for bringing us 
acquainted with the general hiftory of our 
fpecies^ 



t « 
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Wb have been accuftonued from our in- 
fimcy, to confider the hiftories which have 
been tranfmittcd down to vlb from the 
Greeks^ as being the undoubted records of 
real tranfadions; yet a Gentleman well 
ikilled in the oriental languages, has lately 
informed ^ us^ that in the Perfian hiftories» 
which treat of the £ime period of. time with 
the Grecian, there is not a *^ veftige to bo 
difeoyered of the famous battles of Mara-» 
thoa, Thermopylae^ Saiamis, Batasa; or 
Mycak; no mention of the great Cyrus» 
nor of any Jung of Perfia, who, in the events 
of fais: reign, can apparently be forced into 
a fimilitude :'' In ihort, from every rrfearch 
which he has ha4 an opportunity of mak** 
ing, he is of opinion, that there is nearly 
as much refemblance between the annals of 
England and Japan, as between the Ettro^ 
pean and Aiiatic relations of the ian^ em^ 
pire during the fame period ^. ^^^ It is an 
eafy matter to accufe this author of great 
credulity; to ridicule his refearches into 
oriental literature, and haftily to condemn 
in the grofs all Perfian hiftorians as mere 
Romancers, when put in competition with 
the venerable writers of antient Greece ; but 

* Richardibn's Difler. on the Languages, &c. of Eaitern 
Kations. j^n 
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an impartial inqairer after troth will wifli 
the matter to be tkoroaghly fifted ) he will 
fttfpend his judgment, till he has examined 
both fides pf the queftian, by the rules of 
found criticifm ; and, for this end, he will 
be defirous of feeing goodRranflations of tht 
prindpal Pcrfiaii books, that the learned 
world in general may be in a (ituatfon to 
weigh their merits. 

The writings of Mofes have hitherto been 
confidercd as the oldeit in the world i but^ 
in the pr'^iiace to the Code of Gentoo L^ws. 
we are told of a curious hiftory of India 
cooipoied four thoufand years ago, and from 
thence tracing mankind upwards through 
feveral millions of years. This, and all the 
reft that is delivered concerning the great 
antiquity of the annals of India, you and I 
may probably be difpofed to confider as a 
mere fable; but there are many, neither 
profligate in their manners, nor deftitute of 
talents, who have not the fame veneration 
for the writings of Mofes, that we have 9 
and they may confider the Indian annala 
delivered down by the antient Bramin^^ to 
be as authentic, as thofe of the BiUe ; at 
leaft they will be per^exed with an uneafy 

Seep- 
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Scepticifm, from which nothing but a fuN 
ther examination into the Indian writings 
can free them. God forbid^ that the fearch 
of truth fliould be difcouraged for fear of 
it's confequences ! the confequences of truth 
may be fubverfive'^f fyftems of fuperftition j 
but they never can be injurious to the rights^ 
or well founded ejq)e<ftati<xis of the human 
race. We believe the Scriptures, and our 
hopes of eternal life are built on their truth 3 
but we truft, that no faith can be accept- 
able to God, which is not grounded on rea-^ 
ion } and as reafonable beings we w;i(h not 
to entertain any hopes, the foundations of 
which can be fhaken by the moft rigid in-^ 
quiry into the hiftory of mankind. 

But the antiquity of the Indiafi atinab 
is not the only circumftance which feems to 
militate againft the Mofaic hiftory ; we arc 
told, that the Gentoo fcriptures make no 
mention of the deluge ; and that the Bra-« 
mins affirm, that the Deluge never took 
place in Indoftan *. Now, I look upon the 
deluge to be a circumftance of fuch a lin- 
gular nature, that, fuppoiing it to have 
happened, the memory of it could never 

* Code of Gentoo Law8» Pref. p. 38. 

have 
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have been extinguiftied amongft the gene- 
rality of the nations, which inhabit the 
earth. It is not, according to the moft re- 
ceived chronology, much above four thou- 
fend years fince that great event took place i 
and if any individual had the means of trac- 
ing back his pedigree through lefs, perhaps, 
than 140 generations, he would find either 
Shem, or Ham, or Japhet to have been his 
great progenitor. It is very poflible for a 
tradition, which has pafTed through fo many 
hands, to have been much altered ; yet the 
tradition of fo iignal a calamity, as the de- 
flru6tion of the human race by a deluge, 
could not, I conceive, have been wholly loft, 
except perhaps amongft a few nations ut- 
terly buried in Barbarifm. And, in faft, 
learned men ^ have abundantly proved, that 
a tradition concerning a deluge has prevailed 
in every quarter of the globe; not only 
amongft the Romans, Grecians, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Perfians, Scythians ; but 
amongft the Iroquois, Mexicans, Brafiliansi 
Peruvians and other nations of America $ 

* The carious reader will find a good collefllon of the 
principal Heathen Accoanta of the Flood, in Catcott's Trea<^ 
life on the Deluge, p. 9S. See a^fo Grotius de Veriu. C* 
Kel. ; and, above all, the moft learned and ingenious Work 
of the prtfent ccBtary, Bryant's Mythology. 

^nd 
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and I have been informed by one of the 
navigators to the Southern Hemifphere^ that 
the inhabitants of Otaheita being afked con- 
cerning their origin, (imply anfwered, that 
their fupreme God a long time ago, being 
angry, dragged the earth through the fea» 
and their Ifland being broken olf was pre-> 
ierved. Now if a tradition concerning a 
deluge has prevailed in almoft every part of 
the globe, except in India and China, (for 
ibme add China likewife) may it not be a 
reafon for us to belitate a little, till we 
know more of thofe countiies, before we 
pofitively afllirm, that they have no fuch 
tradition, efpecially when there is a diverfity 
of tcftimony upon the fubjefk ? For it de- 
fer ves to be remarked, that what is faid in 
the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
relative to the want of a tradition concern* 
ing a deluge in the Gentoo Shafters (or 
Scriptures) is contradi£led by an author, 
who lived in India, and wrote his Account 
of the Seft of the Banians about 1 50 years 
ago ; for he exprefily fays, that he made his 
coUcftions, by the help of interpreters, from 
the Shailer; and he has the following 
words : — "as if the world needed cleanfing 
of his defilement and pollution, there came 

a flood 
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a flood, that covered all nations in the 
depths — and fo concluded the firft age of 
the world according to the tradition of the 
Banians *•" As to China, there are alfo 
different accounts ; fome afiirming, that the 
Chinefe have a tradition concerning the dc* 
lugcf ; others denying that they have aiiyj; 
but, as many are of opinion, that the cer« 
tainty of the Chinefe annals cannot be car* 
ried up to a period antecedent to the de- 
luge §, .have we not great reafon to exp^£V» 
that a more minute inveftigation of th^ 
hiftory of that people will tend to remove 
the difficulties which many labour under in 

• Lord's Difcovcry of the Banian Religion, Chap. 6. 

f De dilavio imtlca eft apad Sinicoa Scriptores mcntio: De 
illius origine cauf^i^ue nalla. Qood proinde Noedcam-ne 
fueriCy an aliud Siois peculiare, quale Ogygium olim in At- 
tica, in Theffalia Dcncalioneam nondam liquet, lllud pro 
ccrto conppertum, Sinenfem d« dilavio hiftoriam aon muU 
tam>-a Noccico abefle» quippe quae ter mille circiter Annis 
vulgarem Chrifti epocham prapgreditur. — Martini! Hidor. 
Sin. L. L p. I a* See alfo Le Chou-KiDg^ par M. de 
Gaignes. 

X Ad univerfale diluvium quod attinec, nihil adhuc qui* 
dem certi vel explorati» in Sinarum libris ac monomentia 
inveni. Couplet Pracfa. ad Tab. Chron. 

§ See Da Halde's Hiftory of China; and Memoires con- 
cernant V Hiftoire, les Sciences, les Arts, &c. des Chinois, 
a Paris 1776. — The letters indeed of De Mailla prefixed to 
the Hiftoire generate de la Chine, carry the Origin of thp 
Chinefe to an JEra, not confiftent with the Hebrew Chrono- 
logy, bat fufficiently conformable to that of the Septuaginf. 

O their 
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their attempts to derive all the human (jpe^ 
cies from one common ftock. 

I KNOW, that many look upon the ac-> 
count of an univerfal deluge as a mere fable > 
and hold the idea of all mankind having 
originated from a common flock, whether 
you fuppofe that ftock to have been Adam, 
or Noah, as very unphilofophical : This is 
not a place to combat their philofophy; but 
furely it is no trifling proof of the Novelty 
of the human race upon the furface of the 
earth, that no part of antient hiftory, which 
deferves credit, reaches, according to the 
opinion of Varro the moft learned of the 
Romans, beyond the firft Olympiad. The 
annals, indeed, of India and China feem to 
form an objection to this obfervation ^ but 
future examination, will, probably, (hew it 
to be an objeftion of no weight. The 
Chaldeans formerly boafted, as the Indians 
and Chincfe do now, of their great Anti- 
quity ; and were faid to have kept aftrono- 
mical obfefvations for four hundred and 
feventy thoufand years : but when Ariftotle 
intreated Callifthenes to inquire into the 
antiquity of the Chaldeans, he received for 
anfwer, that, upon the taking of Babylon 

by 
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by Alexander, he could not find that they 
were poflefled of any obfervations which 
reached above 1903 years backwards *• Now 
Babylon was taken by Alexander 331 years 
before Chrift ; which number, being added 
to the former, gives 2234 years before 
Chrift, for the utmoft known limit of 6a« 
bylonifh antiquity ; and this number falls, 
upon the moft moderate computation, above 
one hundred years (hort of the aera alligned 
for the deluge. 

If therefore we ihould be able to find in 
the hiftories of the Eaftem nations as cer- 
tain traditions concerning a deluge, and as 
certain proofs of the invalidity of their pre- 
tenfions to any great antiquity, as are con* 
fefiedly to be met with in every other quar- 
ter of the globe, fhould we not have great 
reafon to acquiefce in the account given by 
Mofes of the deluge, and the fubfequent 
fpreading of the defendants of Noah over 
all the Earth, notwithftanding the difficult 
ties which may attend our endeavours to 
explain the manner in which the deluge was 
effefted, or the doubts which fome have 
fuggefted concerning it's having ever taken 

* Voffioi de £ute Mandi, Cap. sx. 

o 2 place 
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place from their not being able to difcover 
any veftiges of it oh the furfacc of the Earth ? 

We had been taught by Woodward, and 
others, to look upon the IhpUa and other 
exuviae of fifties, which are found in moft 
mountainous countries, as unequivocai 
marks of a deluge > and to confider thCvim- 
prellions of plants, which are met with far 
beneath the furface of. the earth in many 
mines, efpecially in thofe of coal, as proofs 
of the plants themfelves being buried there 
by the deluge 3 but all thefe, and other fimi- 
lar conclufions are now tx) . be abandoned ; 
for it is the opinion, not of a /hallow dab«- 
bier in the Science of nature^ but of the 
great Linnseus himfelf, that whatever marks 
there may be of a flow and almoft infenfible 
converfion of fea into dry land, there are 
none of a deluge any where to be found.-** 
Cataclyfmi uni'verfalis urttL rtidera ego nondum 
attigi, quoufque penetravi ; minus etiaai veram 
terram Adamiticam^ fed idnque viS fa6ias ex 
JEquore T'erraSy et in bis mera rudera longinqui 
fenfim praterlapji avi *. 

I AM 

* Syftema "Naturae, Tom. III. p, 5. — In oppofition to 
this opinion, I will give a quotation from a- modem work 
of freat credit, without entering deeper into a queflion of 

con- 
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I AM far 'from fabicribbi^ to this opi« 
nk>n I ' but were it Qven admitted to be true*, 
yoa will probably- think, that an unlverfal 
tradfCicm comrerning a deluge id a more cer« 
tain proof of the f a£t, than the hypothefis 
of a natural hiftorian can be of to the 
contrary. 

i BcfT befide^ the tmivcrfality of the tradii 
tkMf : concerning a deluge, which a more 
Ifhiittte Acquaintance with the general hif* 
tdry of ifiankind would probably eftablifh, 
jDthin?^ proofs of a common Origin might be 
expt6t«d'frdm the iiKpiiry.: The deiicend- 
afft» dlP>Nclflb probably lived together ais one 
fatmlj^-j(ftef the deluge, till their increaiing 

ntimVePs forded i^m to frparattf, hi fearch 

* .. • • ' 

confidyraMy difficulty. : 11 y ajdonodcs coqoillagM foAUes 
par toutp la terre, et la deluge quTles y a repandus dolt £tre 
^l^pate nliivtrlcT^ cet coqoillafifs em foiU les reliquei: ih 

'len^e. La 
p. ii3» A 
following 
^ii<ftttlo0^ ^which may be ntged ;igrini( tkat of Linnsiis*— 
Qua ;0C(;afio9e teflacea ifta e Ipco natali fuo, nimiruxn Oce- 
and> in ter^am contihentem tanti to^ii pervenerinty referre 
tA dittfvluav univerfale : qna^uidefii Opinio tarn firmiter in- 
StA eft, animo raeoy at qaotc|uot inter eos teilacea h marinis 
fofliiiay totidem catholici illius cataclyfmi monumenta videre 
me arbitrer» aureis Tcluti inferipta Hteris thcmoria univerfalis 
<liittviL Bsgettts^ Oryd. Norica, p. 67. 

03 of 
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of new habitations ; but whilft they remdn* 
ed united as one body> they would have 
many cuftoms civil and religious in com* 
mon ; would be acquainted with the make 
and application of many inftruments, mili- 
tary and oeconomical ; and this degree and 
kind of knowledge would accompany the 
feveral colonies into every part of the globe; 
fy that one might reafonably enough expe^Si, 
that all nations, at lead, in their infancy, 
would have fome agreement in things of 
this fort, on the fuppofition that they were 
all derived from the fame root. If Great 
Biitain (hould in the courfe of two or thr^ 
thoufand' years fink into that ftate of Bar- 
barifm, in which C^far fbund it, yet it* ]S 
probable, that from a fimilarity of cuftoms 
then fubfifling in Britain, and America, a 
philofopher might inveftigate a common 
Origin. You would not allow me time to 
enlarge upon feveral cuftoms, whieh were 
very general, and are too iingUlar to have 
fprung from any common necejfity of man* 
kind; fuch as the Olive branch being a 
iignal of peace, not only amongfl: Greek$ 
and Romans, but likewife amongft the Al- 
pine nations, who met Hannibal in his 
pailage \ amongft the Americans^ who ad* 

drefled 
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dreflcd Columbus ; amongft other barbarians 
mentioned by Dampierj and among the 
inhabitants of the fouthem Ifles, oifcovercd 
by our late navigators. Human facrifices, 
lerpent wor(hip» cuttings in the flefli at fu* 
nerals, founding of trumpets, &c. during 
edipfes, libations of milk, wine» &c. before 
meals, and many other cuftoms might be 
mentioned ; and a further inveftigarion may 
ftill difcover more, which have had almoft 
^m univerfal prevalence amongft mankind*. 
Add to this the (imilarity of fliape obfcrv- 
iable in the fpears, helmets, bows, trumpets, 
drums, hatchets, chifels, hooks, nets, boats, 
and many other inftraments of the Gneks» 
Romans, Perfians, Egyptians, Scythians, 
Americans, Chinefe, Indians, New Zea- 
landers. Sandwich Iflanders, and moft other 
nations $ and we may perhaps be induced to 
think that thb fimilarity of cuftoms and in* 
ftruments amongft nations very diftiint in 
iituation, and in other refpefts wholly dif- 

* The Prefident it GtgMit eftcems the diftinguiihlng the 
different fexet by differest garbt, the dUioguilhiog peribns 
iftveted with high dignities by peculiar exterior omameiit^ 
aad the keeping foleou feftiralft on particalar occtfions^ tp 
have been cuftomt common to all ages and conotries, and 
that they are prooft of all men having fprang from one 
/amily. Goguet'i Grig, of Laws, Vol. L p. 329. £og.Traq. 

o 4 ferent 
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£erent m manners, may point in feme de* 
gree towards a common Origin of the hu<-. 
nan race. By way of iliuftration, I will 
mention a few cuftoms, which were wholly 
the fame amongft people as far removed 
from each other as the £gy{>titns and Pe^ 
r avians. 

The mod: antient temples of the Egyp^ 
dans had no ftatues ; and the famous temple 
of the Sun in Peru is faid to have had none? 

The Egyptians embalmed the bodies of 
their kings^ anid converted < their fepuichres 
into temples*; the Peruvians prefenrtd khe 
carcafes of their dead kings with rar much 
art as the Egyptians ^ and pliced them di 

golden feats ih their temj^. 

I • * • . t 

The Egyptians held the rainbow ^that 
token by which God covenanted never more 
to deftroy the earth by a flood) in the 
higheft veneration ; the Peruvians built a 
temple to the rainbow ; painted it's im^e 
on the walls of the temple y and celebrated 
it's appearance by clapping of hands, and 
other marks of feftivity . Their kings, more- 
ovci; had a rainbow and two ferpents paint- 
ed 
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ed oh their fhields, as mydic fymbols pro-* 
bably of the lapfe of our firfk parents, and 
q{ the prefervation of Noah. 

. . ->• 

Ths Bgyptians held facred a perpetual 
fire ; the Peruvians' did the rame, and had a 
college of vii^ns ^icated to the fun for 
it's guardians. 



Thi: Egyptians divided the 2odiac into 
twelve parts $ the Peruviant did the fame^ 
and ufed the fame year with the Egyptians* 

• • ft • 

The Egyptian pricibi before the eckbra-> 
tion of their Aci«d ritts, were oblHigeA to 
uie connubial abftinetice, to bathe« ajtd to 
faft; the Perovian priefts were fubjeiSIr to 

fimilar injunctions. 

• - ■. • • ■ . • 

-. . f - . . » . 

Tfl t Egyptian women niade fiKfed cakes 
of ftoar> ))vhich they oikttd to the queen of 
heaven }<i— at thdr jpviAcij^l fdar ifeftivals 
ciXbtARaymi and Gfuat the Peruvian women 
did the faqie. 

To mention but. one circumftaijce more 
•-^-Diodorus Siculus informs us, that, of 
the three parts, into which Egypt was di- 
vided. 
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vided, the priefts had one for the mainte* 
nance of religion; the Peruvians made a 
fimilar divifion of their territory, and dedi- 
cated one part out of three to the Sun; and^ 
from the revenue arifing from that part, 
they fupported the priefts of the Sun, and 
the whole of their religious eftablifhment ^. 

I AM not here undertaking to derive the 
Peruvians frcnn the Egyptians ; but (imply 
to ihewy that an accurate attention to the 
cuftoms of mankind in tliflFerent parts of the 
globe might ferve as a clue fo far at leaft to 
conheft different nati<ms> as to make us re- 
ceive with lefs relu6tance» than fome men 
Ihew, the Molaic relation of the manner^ 
io which the earth has been peopled. : 

The difcoveries, relative to the Geogra* 
phy of the Globe, which have been made 
by Britifh navigators, under the aufpices of 
his Majefty, will ever be remembered to his 
honour. But navigators, though animated 
by the fpirit of enterprife, and poflef&d oi 
the moft enlarged underftandings, have fel- 
dom any favourable opportunity of becom- 

^ Compare Witfii Egyptiaca with the Hiftojy of Pern t>7 
Garcilaft) de U Vegiu 

ing 
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ing acquainted with the civil and religious 
cuftoms> oral traditions, and written hifto- 
ries of the nations, which they may happen 
to meet with. Information of this kind» 
fuch as one would wiih to rely on, cannot 
ordinarily be obtsuned without a long and 
familiar intercourfe with the inhabitants of 
a country. 

But the fubje6^ is infinite, and I mud 
have already wearied out your attentions 
the fum of what I would advance is this— 
that a tranflation of the chief Oriental Ma* 
nufcripts, and an examination into the an** 
tient and modem ftate of the Manners^ 
Arts, and literature of the Eaftem nations, 
would greatly contribute towards perfe6ting 
our knowledge of the Natural Hiftory of 
the Globe, and of the Civil Hiftory of the 
human Species; and, in particular^ it would, 
I verily truft, tend to remove many of the 
difficulties, which have been conceived 
againft the Authority of Moies, from the 
fuppofed high antiquity of the eaftem hifto« 
ries, and their filence concerning a deluge. 

■ 

As to the means of accomplifhing this 
end, they might be pointed out vrith great 

facility. 
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facility. A fmalt ftwiety of proper perfooff, 
part of whom (hould be employed at hom6» 
in tratiflating> and the other part in- travel- 
ling to colleft materials, woald cdmpleM 
the bufinefs in half k century. The pnhMc 
expence, attending the makttenaAcd «f fuch 
a fociety, wobM be but dS' * dt&p in the 
ocean, compared with what is annusUly-ex^ 
pended for lefs beneficial purpofes; but, 
without inCreafing the public -burdens, 'by 
tecurring to' PdrliAmeniary 'liljefatlity, wo 
need have no fcSar of obtanrihig^-from Royal 
Munificence,' or private hetief^GHi&i^y A*ch 
aids, as< when added td othef fefoury^efs, 
nS^Wich the 'tTniverfity has ik<-pr(i()^€t of 
fpeedily^ pofl^flihg, weuld Tbt fofikknt fbk 
the porpofe. 



<- r t 



1 HOPE, 't\<yAp6hgy will Ibe thdwght M^ 
celTary for Jiavmg'irtttrt* £t> fnUy ititti i 
literal^ fubffeft 5 vvhch it is €oriflder6d, that 
iam addt-effirtg a body o^^ Cdirffgy j and that 
Within the precin6ts of the tJniverfify of 
Cambridge. - . i . . : 



A P P E N- 
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APPENDIX. 

Under the aufpices of Sir William Jones^ 
whofe zeal in promoting Science can be 
exceeded by nothing but his ability^ a So^^ 
ciety ha9 been inftituted at Calcutta for the 
advancement of yi/latic Literature. It would 
be an impertinent attempt to endeavour to 
foretel the many advantages which may be 
derived to Natural and Civil Hiftory, to 
Languages, Arts, and Sciences in general, 
from the future exertions of this Society ; 
I have .great pleafure, however, in affuring 
the Reader that a tradition concerning a de^ 
luge does certainly fub/jft in Indofian. Sir W. 
Jonesy to whom I recommended the inquiry, 
has had the goodnefs to inform me, that he 
has learned the facred language of the coun- 
try, and that in their oldeft Mythological 
books there is fuck an account of the deluge, 
as correfponds fufficiently with that of Mo- 
ies. I look upon this to be a valuable piece 
of information ; nor can it's importance be 
invalidated, unlefs it can be fhewn that the 
teftimony of Mofes, and the teftimony of 
the antient Indian writers, are both of them 
derived from a common fource, and that 
fource a fabulous one. 

There 
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There are, and there probably ever will 
be, great difficulties in explaining the man^- 
ner in which the deluge was brought about ; 
but the univerfaliiy of the tradition concern^ 
ing it, and the multitude of rites inftituted 
by the antient inhabitants of every quarter 
of the globe in commemoration of it ; joined 
to the recent origin of empires and arts ; and 
the paucity of mankind now fubfifting on 
the earth $ give a preponderance to the opi- 
nions of thofe who think, that the irregular 
appearance of the earth, and the remains of 
vegetable and of marine productions, which 
are found on it's furface or buried in it's 
bowels, are fufficient proofs of the £i£i. 
Philofophers have fome difficulty in recon- 
ciling natural appearances with the Mofaic 
relation of the creation and the deluge, but 
the hiftory of the human race in every part 
of the globe confirms them both. 

Whoever has read of, or feen the changes 
introduced into the appearance of the adja- 
cent grounds, by the inundation even of a 
large river, and contemplated the different 
layers of ftones, gravel, fand, and vegetable 
foil, which, being brought down from the 
mountains by the violence of the flream, 

have 
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liave been depofited with more or lefs uni- 
formity according as the waters have had a 
free and dired, or an obftru£ted and angu- 
lar courfe, will find no great difficulty in en- 
larging his ideas till he forms fome> though 
ftill a very inadequate, conception of the 
changes made in the appearance of the earth 
by the waters of the univerfal deluge. Thefe 
overfpreading to a great depth the furface 
of the earth, flufluating with incredible vio^ 
Icnce in various directions, rufhing in tre- 
mendous cataracts from the chafms of 
mountains, burying promifiruoufly in un- 
fathomable whirlpools minerals, and vege- 
tables, terreftrial and aquatic animals, or 
difpofing them horizontally on immenfe 
plains with aftonifhing regularity, muft 
have much changed univerfally the outward 
face of the globe, and in many parts have 
zSkdicd to a great diftance it's internal con- 
ftru£lion. To thefe and fimilar effeds of a 
mere Inundation we ought, probably, to 
add, in acquiring a proper notion of the 
deluge, the effeCls of earthquakes, by which 
many parts of the prefent furface of the 
earth were raifed, there is reafon to believe, 
from the bottom of the ocean, {battered in 
various directions, and broken into different 

form« 
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forms at the time of thedeluge, when tbi 
fountains of the great deep were broken up. 

. There is reafbn^ it is faid^ to believe that 
^1 thquakes (proceeding from fabterraneous 
fires) wereinftrumental in efFedling the de- 
luge i for though the fliells, and other re- 
licks of maiine animals, which are found 
in many parts of the earth, might be ac- 
counted for from a mere inundation of the 
waters of the ocean ; yet thofe which are 
imbedded in fuch limeftone and marble 
ftrata as are fituated either far beneath the 
furface of the earth, or elevated far above 
it, in mountainous countries, " were, pro-* 
bably, generated^ and lived and died in the 
very beds wherein they are fpund: The 
primitive ftate of the earth feems to hav? 
been totally metamorphofed by the firft conr 
yuldon of nature, at the time of the deluge; 
it's Jlrata broken, and thrown into every 
poflible degree of confufion and diforder. 
Thup, thofe mighty eminences the Alps, the 
Andes, the Pyrenean mountains, &c. were 
brought from beneath the great deep — the 
fea retired from thofe vaft trails of land, 
the continents — became fathomlefs ; envi- 
roned with craggy rocks, cliffs, and impend* 

ing 
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ing fhoires, and it's bottom fpread over with 
mountains and vallies like the land *;" I 
have made this quotatioii from one of the 
moft rational and ingenious books that has 
6ver been Written on the original ftate and 
formation of the earth ; but I do not cer- 
tainly khow who firA- advanced the notion 
of our prefent continent having been the 
bottom of the antediluvian oceans 

Mr. Kino> in the Philofophical TranC- 
actions for 1767, amongft other ingenious 
ob{ervations makes the foUovong one-^ 
** Originally Almighty God created this 
earth with &a and land in the fame propor- 
tion as they now remain^ and it continued 
in that ftate for many ages, during which 
the bottom of the fea became covered with 
ihells and various heterogeneous bodies; 
and from the firft of it's creation there were 
alfo many fubterraneoHs fires found within 
the bowelk of the earth, and that at the 
appointed time thefe fires burfting forth at 
once with great violence under the fea, raif-^ 
ed up the bottom of the ocean fo as to pour 
out the water over the face of what was be- 

^ Vhkitehoril's Inqoiry into the State end Fonnetiotf of 
&e Earth, p. 89, ift Ed. 177 s. 

P fore 
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fbre dry land, which by that means heeatne 
fta, and has, perhaps, continued fo ever 
flftcie, as that which was before the flood the 
bottom of the Tea, prot>ably, from that time 
has continued to be contin^at and dry land/^ 

An Italian Writer publifhed a book at 
Venice in 1740, in which he maintained 
that mountains had been raifed from the 
fea by fubterraneous fires ; and had carried 
with them the ihells of fiih«s,. and other 
matine bodies ufa^Uy found at* the bottom 
of the ocean ♦. 



The reverend ^. de k Pryme, in a Let-.' 
tery publifhed in the Philofephtcal Tranf- 
aSfcionsf*, and dated from Hull in the 
year 1700, expreffes himfelf in the follow^ 
iifg terms — ** My notion of the antediha* 
vian world is, that it had an external fea 
as well as land, atid mountaiBS, hills^ 
Hvers, and fruitful fields, and plains ; that 
it was about the bigne6 our earth is at pre* 
lentof 9 and that when God had a jnind for 
the ifviokednefs of the inhabitants that dwelt 

Craftacei 2 de gli altri maiini corpi che fi trovano fuL 
t No* a66» 

therein 
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therein to deftroy the fame by water^ he 
broke the foundations and fubterraneous 
caverns and pillars thereof with moft dread- 
ful earthquakes^ and caufed the fame to be 
for the moft part if not wholly fwallowcd 
up and covered by the feas that we now 
have, and that this earth of ours did then 
rife out of the bottom of the antediluviati 
fea in it's room ; juft as many iflands are 
fwallowed up and others thioift up in their 
ftead. And thus it comes to pafs, that we 
find (hells^ &c. lodged in ftone, rocks^ 
mountains, quarries and pitts over our whole 
earth ; for it was then the proper place for 
them to breed in and upon, and to be found 
ia and upon at this prefent/' 

In Mr. Hookes Difcourfe of Earthquakes, 
which was written about the year 1688, 
there is mention made of the bottom of the 
fea having been raifed by fubterraneous fires ; 
and he accounts for the fhells which are 
found on mount^ns from that principle, 
and thinks it not improbable that earth- 
quakes were inftrumental in occafioning the 
deluge — '* The Alps and divers other 
high mountains, on whofe tops are found 
fuch numbers and fiich varieties of fea 

p 2 fhells 
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(hells ♦ may have been heretofore raifed up 
from the bottom of the fea — it is not impro^ 
bable but in the flood of Noah, the Omni- 
potent might make ufe of this means [earthy 
quakes] to produce that great cfFeft ♦." 

There is a paffage in Joftpbus which 
fome may think countenances the notion of 
the antient Continent having been changed 
into the prefent fea j whilft others will be 
of opinion that when he fays, God at the 
time of the deluge changed the Continent into 
fea^ fo that all men were deftroyed ; he Am- 
ply meant to fay, that all men were drown- 
ed in confequence of the then Continent 
being overflowed by the waters of the de^ 
luge f . 

I WILL conclude this fubje6^ with laying 
before the reader a very curious account of 

^ There is a diveHity of teftimony on this fobjed ; (or 
fome affirm that no marine prodadions whatever are found 
on the tops of the Alps, &c. The difficulty may, probably, 
be removed, by observing that in mountainoas coantries the 
mountains are of different heights, and though the higheft 
mountains may be formed of granite, in which there are no 
Ihells, yet the other monotains which have been formed in 
ftrata upon the granite may have ihelli. 

* Difcourfe on Earthquakes, p. 324 and 338. 

mfwt^onah «r»iTif. Jofep. Antiq* Jud, L* L c* 3* 

the 
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the primitive date of the earth, and the 
fubfequent deluge, taken, as it is faid, from 
the moil antient annals of JBibiepia. The 
paiTage is quoted in the Fkra Saturnifam of 
Henckel (Paris Ed. 1760.) from the works 
of Rammazini, and is as follows --- Narrat 
quidam fapiens Jbyffinus in anriquifiimis 
^/i&i(?^;> annalibus defcriptam efle hiftoriam 
perditionis humani generis, et difruptionis 
totius terras. In mundi fcilicet primordiis 
fuiflfe terram multo acceptiorem, quam nunc 
eft, ac coelo proximiorem, perfe£te rotundam^ 
Jine montibus^ ac valliiuSy totam tamen intia 
cavernofam^ ad inftar fpongi^, hominefque 
in ilia habitantes ac sethere puriflimo gau^* 
dentes jucundum asvum duxifle ; terra ina- 
rata optimas fruges et frufbis ferente. Cum 
autem poft diuturnum (seculorum fiuxum, 
homines fuperbia elati, a prifca ilia boni- 
fate defcivifTeixt, deos iratos terram adeo 
valide concuflTifie, ut major illius pars intra 
froprias cavernas defederit^ hoc padlo aquam 
in latebrofis receffibus ante conclufam, ex- 
prelTam violenter fuiffe, atque ita fontes, 
flumina, lacus, et tnare ipfum ortum duxijfe^ 
earn vero terrae portionem quse intra has 
cavernas non decidifTet, fed reliqua elatior 
i^etiilet, montiim formam exhibuiiTe;^ infulas 

r 3 porro 
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porro et fcopuhs in medio mare nihil aliud 
efle, nifi fegmenta terrs cavernofe ab illo 
totitts terrenafe molis preecipiti cafu fuper* 
ftitis. 

I HAVE produced this curious paflage, 
not merely as a proof of there having been 
a iipgular tradition of a deluge, fubfifting 
amongft the antient inhabitants of i£thio- 
pia \ but to fhew how great a refemblance 
it bears to the hypothefis, which Burnet has 
adorned with all the elegance of pure Lati- 
nity in his Hbeorta Tflluris^ The primitive 
earth, according to Burnet, wis round, 
without mount^ns, without valleys, with* 
out a ita, built upon an abyfs of waters % 
by the falling of this craft of earth into the 
abyfs, the deluge was occafioned, a fea, and 
mountains, and rocks> and iilands wer^ 
ibrmed««-^No words need be employed in 
Ihewing how all this coincides with the tra- 
dition of the dSthiopiaUJi exprefied in the 
preceding quotation. 
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Sir, 

IT would give me much aneafinefs to bo 
reputed an Enemy to free inquiry in rc-^ 
Ugious matters, or as capable of being ani* 
mated intQ any degree of perfonal malevo^ 
lence againfl: thofe who differ from me in 
opinion. On the contrary, I look upon 
the right of private judgment, in every con* 
cern refpefting God and ourfelves, as fupe* 
rior to the controul of human authority ; 
and have ever regarded free difquifition, as 
the beft mea^ of illuftrati^g the dodtrine, 
^nd eftablifhing the truth of Chriftianity* 
Let the followers of Mahomet, and the zea« 
lots of the church of Rome, fupport their 
ieveral religious fyftems by damping every 
effort of the human intelle£t to pry into the 
foundations of their faith ; but never can it 
become a Chriftian, to be afraid of being 
^ed a nafm oftbc/aifb that is (n bim ; nor 

a Pro- 
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a Proteftant, to be ftudious of enveloping 
his religion in myftery and ignorance } nor 
the church of England, to abandon that 
moderation, by which fhe permits every in- 
dividual et fentiri qua veUt^ tt qua fentiat 
dicere. 

It is not, Sir, without fomc relu£l:ance, 
that, under the influence of thefe opinions^ 
I have prevailed opon itiyfelf to addrefs 
thefe letters to you ; and you will attribute 
to the fame motive, my ttt)t having given 
you this trouMe fooncr. 1 had moreover 
an expeflation, that the taik would have 
been undertaken by fome perfbn, capable of 
doing greater juftice to the fubjecl, and 
fliorc worthy of your attention. Perteiving 
however, that the two laft chapter, the 
fifteenth in paftktjlaf, of your very labori- 
ous and clalTical hiftory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Rotnan etitipire, had made upon 
many an impreffion not at aH advantageous 
to Chriflianity ; and that the filence of 
other s> of the Clergy especially, began to be 
looked upOtii as an acquiefcence in what you 
bad therein advanced; I have thought it 
toy duty, with thentmoft refpcft and good- 
will towards you, to take xht liberty of fug- 

gefting 
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gifting ta your ccmfideration) a few remarki 
upon fome of the pafTages^ which have been 
efteemed, (whether you meant, that they 
ihould be fo efteemed^ or not) as powerfully 
militating againft that revelation, whtcH 
flill is to many, what it formerly was to the 
Greeks y FcoUJbnefsi but which we deem to 
be true, to be tbe power of God unto falvation 
to every one that believeth. 

To the inquiry by what means the Chrif* 
tian faith obtained fo remarkable a victory 
over the eftablifhed religions of the earthy 
you rightly anfwer, By the evidence of th^ 
do6irine itfelf, and the ruling providence of 
it'$ Author. But afterwards, in afligninjg 
for this aftonifhing event five fecondary 
caufes, derived from the paflions of the hi^ 
man heart and the general circumftances of 
mankind, you feem to fome to have infi^ 
nuated, that Chriftianity, like other Im^ 
poftures, might have made it's way in the 
world, though it's ongin had been as hundaqi 
ds the means by which you fuppofe it was 
ipread. It is no wifh or intention of mine;, 
to faften the odium of this infinuation upon 
you I I fhall fimply endeavour to ihevr» that 
the caofes you ]^oduce, are either iniukr 

quate 
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quate to the attainment of the end propof- 
edi or that their efficiency, great as you 
imagine it, was derived from other princi- 
ples than thofe, you have thought proper 
to mention* 

Your firft caufe is " the inflexible, and, 
if you may ufe the expreflion, the intolerant 
zeal of the Chriftians, derived, it is true, 
from the Jewifli religion, but purified from 
the narrow and unfocial fpirit, which in* 
ftead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles 
from embracing the law of Mfofes.*'— Yes, 
fir, we are agreed, that the zeal of the 
Chriftians was inflexible, neither deaths nor 
Hfey mr principaUtieSy nor powers^ mr things 
prefenty nor things to come ^ could bend it into 
a Reparation from the hOe of Gody which woe 
in Cbrijl Jefm their Lord; it was an inflexi^- 
ble obftinacy, in not blafpheming the name 
of Chrift, which every where expbfed them 
to perfecution ; and which even your ami- 
able and philofophic Pliny thought proper, 
for want of other crimes, to punifli with 
death in the Chriftians of his province. -^ 
We are agreed too, that the zeal of the 
Chriftians was intolerant ; for it denounced 
tribulation and anguijh upon ^ery fiul of man 

that 
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that did evilj of the J^w jirfi^ and alfi rftbe 
Gentile 3 it would not tolerate in Chriftiaa 
worfliip, thofe who fuppUcated the image 
of Cae^r, who bowed down at the altars of 
Paganifm, who mixed with the votaries of 
Venus, or wallowed in the filth of Baccha-^ 
nalian feftivals. 

But though we are thus far agreed, with 
refpedt to the inflexibility and intolerance 
of Chriftian zeal ; yet as to the principle 
from which it was derived, we are t^o aek 
divided in opinion. You deduce it from the 
Jewiih religion ; I would refer it to a more 
adequate and a more obvious fource, a full 
perfuafion of the truth of Chriftianity. 
What I think you that it was a ^eal derived 
from the unfociable fpirit of Judaifm, which 
infpired Peter with courage to upbraid the 
whole people of the Jews in the very capital 
of Judea, with havii^ deUvered up Jefus^ 
with having denied him in theprefence of Pilate^ 
mtb having defred a murderer to be granted 
them in hisjiead^ with having killed the Prince 
cflife? Was it from this principle, that the 
fame Apoftle in conjunftion with John» 
jwhen fummoned, not before the dregs of 
the people, (whofe judgments they might 

have 
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have becft fuppoied capable of mifleading^ 
and whofe refentnjent they might have de- 
fpifed,} but before the rulers and the elders 
and the fcribes, the dread Tribunal of the 
Jcwifti nation, and commanded by them to 
teach no more in the name of Jefus ; boldly 
anfwered, that they could ntft but J^eak the 
things y which they bad feen and heard? --^ they 
bad Jeen with their eyes^ they had bandied 
with their bands the word of life i and no'hu* 
man jurifdiclion could deter them from bc^ 
ing faithful witnefles of what they had feen 
and heard. Here then you may perceiv* 
the genuine and undoubted origin of that 
zeal, which you afcribe to what appears to 
me a very infuflicient caufe 5 and which the 
Jewifii rulers were fo far from confiderin^ 
as the oixlinary efFcft of their religion, that 
they were exceedingly at a lofs how to ac- 
count for it ; — wo; when they faw the Bold-- 
nefs of Peter and yohn^ and perceived that they 
were unkamed and ignorant men^ they mar^ 
veiled. The Apoftles, heedlcfs of confe- 
quences, and regardlefs of every thing but 
truth, openly every where proftflfed them-:* 
felves witnefles of the refurre6Hon bf Chriftj 
and with a confidence, which could proceed 
from nothing but conviftion, and which 

pricked 
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pnckod tbo Jews to the hearty bade tbt bot^ 
rf^taei kmw n^uredfy^ tbat God bad made that 
fame Jefus, whom tbey bad €ructfied^ batb Lord 
andCbrift. ' 

I MEAN not to produce thoTe inftances of 
apoftolic 2seal, Kt dired proof3 of the truth 
of Chnftianity; for every religion, nay^ 
every ahfurd ftd of ewry religion, has: had 
it's xealott, who have not fcrupled to main- 
tain their prinaplef at the expence of their 
lives } and we ought no more to infer the 
truth of Chriftianity from the mere sMal of 
it's propagators, than the truth of Maho- 
metanifm from that of a Turk. When a 
maa fu£fers himi^if to be covered with in- 
famy, pUlaged of his property, and dragged 
at hA to the block or the ftake, rather than 
give up his opinion i the proper inference 
is^ not that his opinion is true, but that he 
believes it to be true; and a queftion of 
iciious difcufiion imroe^t^y prefents itfelf, 
'^ upon what foundaitadi^ hs^ he built his 
b^f ? Thia is often an intricate inquiry, 
indudiag in it a vaft trompafe of human 
learning ; a Bcamin or a Mandarin, who 
ihouM obferve a nnffionavy attefHng the 
tiRxih cif Chaftaanity wtl^ his blood, would, 

not- 
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notwithftanding; have a right to d(k maiiy 
queftions, before it could be expe6ted» that 
he ihould give an aflent to our faith. In 
the cafe indeed of the Apoftles, the inquiry 
would be much lefs perplexed; fince it 
IVould briefly refolvc itfelf into this,— -whe- 
ther they were credible reporters of fafts^ 
which they themfelves profefled to have 
ieen : -^ and it would be an eafy matter to 
ihew» that their zeal in attefting what they 
were certainly competent to judge of, could 
not proceed from any alluring profpe£): of 
worldly intereft or ambition^ or from any 
other probable motive than a love of truths 

But the credibility of the Apoftles' tefti-^ 
mony, or their competency to judge of the 
fa£ts which they relate, is not now to be 
examined; the queftion before us fimply 
relates to the principle, by which their zeal 
was excited ; and it is a matter of re^ afta« 
niihment to me, that any one converfant 
with the hiftory of the firit propagation of 
Chriftianity, acquainted with the oppofitioxl 
it every where met with from the people of 
the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy 
which muft ever fubfift between it's tenets 
and thofe of Judaifm, ihould ever think of 

de- 
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deriving the zeal of the primitive Chriftians 
from the Jewi(h religion. 

Both Jew and Chriftian, indeed, believed 
in one God, and abominated idolatry ; but 
this deteftation of idolatry, had it been un- 
accompanied with the belief of the refurrec- 
tlon of Chrijft, would probably have been 
juft as inefficacious in exciting the zeal of 
the Chriftian to undertake the converfion of 
the Gentile world, as it had for ages been 
in exciting that of the Jew. But fuppoiing, 
what I think you have not proved, and 
what I am certain cannot be admitted with^ 
out proof, that a zeal derived from the 
Jewiih religion infpired the firft Chriftians 
with fortitude to oppofe themfelves to the 
inftitutions of Paganifm ; what was it, that 
encouraged them to attempt the converfion 
of their own countrymen? Amongft the 
Jews they met with no iuperftitious obferri^ 
ances of idolatrous rites; and therefore 
amongft them, could have no opportunity 
of '^ declaring and confirming their zealous 
<^pofition to Polythdfm, or of fortifying 
by frequent proteftations their attachment 
to the Chriftiaa faith/' Here then at leaft» 
the caufe you have aiiigned for Chriftian 

Q^ zeal 
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zeal ceafes to operate; and we muft look 
out for fome other principle than a zeal 
againft idolatry, or we (hall never be able 
fatisfaftorlly to explain the ardour, with 
which the Apoftles preflTed the difciples of 
Mofes, to become the difciples of Chrift. 

Again, does a determined oppofition to^ 
and an open abhorrence of, every the mi^ 
nuteft part of an eftablifhed religion, ap- 
pear to you to be the moft likely method of 
conciliating to another faith thofe who pro- 
fefs it ? The Chriftians, you contend, could 
neither mix with the Heathens in their con- 
vivial entertainments, nor partake with 
them in (he celebration of their folemn fefti- 
vals ; they could neither affociate with them 
in their hymenseal, nor funereal rites ; they 
could not cultivate their arts or be fpe6ta- 
tors of their fhews ; in (hort, in order to 
efcape the rites of Polytheifm, they were, 
in your opinion, obliged to renounce the 
commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amufements of life. Now, how fuch 
an extravagant and intemperate zeal as you 
here defcribe, can, humanly fpeaking, be 
confidered as one of the chief caufes of the 
quick propagation of Chriftianity, in oppo- 
fition 
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iition to all the eftabliflied powers of Paga*- 
mfvcij is a circumftance I can by no means 
comprehend. The Jefuit miffionaries, whofe 
human prudence no one will queftton^ were 
quite of a contrary way of thinking ; and 
brought a deferved cenfure upon themfelves^ 
for not fcrupling to propagate the faith of 
Chrift> by indulging to their Pagan con- 
verts a frequent ufe of idolatrous ceremo* 
nies. Upon the whole it appears to me, 
that the Cbriftians were in no wife indebted 
to the Jewiih religion, for the zeal with 
which they propagated the gofpel amongft 
Jews as well as Gentiles ; and that fuch a 
zeal as you defcribei let it's principle be 
what you pleafe, could never have been de- 
vifed by any human underftanding, as a 
probable mean of promoting the progrds 
of a reformation in religion, much lefs 
could it have been thought of, or adopted 
by a few ignorant and unconnected men* 

In expatiating upon this fubject you have 
taken an opportunity of remarking, that 
^* the contemporaries of Mofes and Jofhua 
had beheld with carelefs indifference the 
Biofl: amazing miracles — * and that in con^ 

to every known priifciple of the 
0^2 human 
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human mind, that fingular people (the 
Jews) ieems to have yielded a ftron^er and 
more ready alient to the traditions of their 
remote anceftorS; than to the evidence of 
thdir own fenfes/' This obftrvation bear; 
Wd upon the veraeity of the Jevvilh fcrip-- 
turess and, wa^ it true, would force U9 
either to vtjcSt them, or to admit a pofition 
as extraordinary as a miracle itiblf;-*^ that 
the teftimony of others produced in the 
human mind, a Wronger degree of ebnvic-^ 
tion concerning a matter of fa£):, than the 
teftimony of the fenfes themfelvcs..-— It hap« 
pens howev^, in the prefent eafe, that wt 
are under no neceflity of either reje^ing ther 
Jewifh fcriptures, or of admitting fuch art 
abfurd pofition; for the fa£t is not true, 
that the contemporaries of Moles and Jo^ 
ihua beheld r with earekfa indi^rence, the 
miracles related in the Bible to hav« been 
performed in their favour; That thefe mi-* 
racles were not fufficient to awe the Ifrael* 
kes into an uniform obedience to the Theo** 
eracy , cannot be denied y but, whatever rea^ 
fons may be thought beft adapted to ac- 
count for the propeniiiy of the Jews (a 
idolatry,^ and their frequent defelkion from 
the worihip of iht on^ true God, i^*^ ftub- 

bom 
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born incredulity" cannot be admitted sfs <Hie 
of them. 

To men J indeed, wb^fit underftanodingi 
have been enlightened by the Chriftian reye-* 
iation, and enlarged by all the aids of bu-» 
man learning I who are under no tempt a*^ 
tioHs to idolatry from withottt, and whofo 
reafon from within, would revolt at the idea 
of wor(hipping the infinite Author of the 
univerie under any created fymbol;*~to 
men who are compelled, by th« utmoft ex^^ 
urtion of their reafon, to admit as an irre^ 
fragable truth, what puzzles the firft prin-^ 
ciples of all reafoning-— the eternal exiftence 
of an uncaufed Being ;-— and who are con* 
fcious, that they cannot give a full account 
of any one phenomenon in nature, from 
the rotation of the great orbs of the univerfe 
to the germination of a Made of grafs, with-* 
out having recourfe to him, as the primary 
incompreheniible caufe of it;— « and who 
from ieeing him every where, have, by a 
ftrange fatality, (converting an excefs of 
evidence into a princi(rfe of disbelief) at 
times doubted concerning his exiftence any 
where, and made the very univerie their 
God i -~ to men of fueh a ftamp, it appears 

0^3 almoft 
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almoft an incredible thing, that any human 
being which had feen the order of nature 
interrupted, or the uniformity of it's courfe 
iiifpended, though but for a moment, (hould 
ever afterwards lofc the impreflion of reve- 
rential awe, which, they apprehend, would 
have been excited in their minds. But what- 
ever cfFeft the vifible interpofition of the 
Deity might have in removing the fcepti- 
cifm, or confirming the faith of a few Phi- 
lofophers, it is with me a very great doubt, 
whether the people in general of our days, 
would be more ftrongly afFe6ted by it, than 
they appear to have been in the days o^ 
Mofes. 

Was any people under heaven, to efcape 
the certain deftru6tion impending over 
them, from the clofe purfuit of an enraged 
and irrefiftible enemy, by feeing the waters 
of the Ocean becoming a wall to them on their 
right band and on their left ; they would, I 
apprehend, be agitated by the very fame 
pailions we are told, the Ifraelites were, 
when they faw the fea returning to his 
ftrength, and fwallowing up the hoft of 
Pharaoh j they would fear the Lord^ they 
^ould believe the Lord^ ind they would ex- 
• prcfs 
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pr efs their faith and their fear by praiiing 
the Lord : -*- they would not behold fuch a 
great work with carelefs indifference^ but with 
aftoniihment and terror ; nor would you be 
able to deted the flighteft vefti'ge oijlubbom 
incredulity' in their fong of gratitude. No 
length of time would be able to blot from 
their minds the memory of fuch a tranfac- 
tion, or induce a doubt concerning it's Au* 
thor, though future hunger and thirft might 
make them call out for water and bread, 
with a defponding and rebellious impor- 
tunity. 

But it was not at the Red Sea only, that 
the Ifraelites regarded with fomething more 
than a carekfs indifference the amazing mira- 
cles which God had wrought ; for when the 
law was declared to them from mount 
Sinai, all the people faw the tbunderings^ and 
the ligbtenings^ and the noije of the tempeft^ and 
the mountains fmoking % and when the people 
faw it^ they removed andfiood afar offy and they 
feud unto Mofes^ Speak thou with uSy and we 
will hear : hut let not Godfpeak with us^ Ufl 
we die. — This again, Sir, is the Scripture 
account of the language of the contempo- 
raries of Mofes and Jofhua s and I leave it 

Q.4 to 
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to you to confider, whether this is the lan-^ 
guage of Jiubbom incredulity^ and carekfs in-' 
difference. 

We are told in Scripture too, that whilft 
any of the cmtemp^aries of Mofes and Jofhua 
were alive, the whole people ferved the Lord ; 
the impreflion, which a fight of the miracles 
had made, was never effaced ; nor the obe- 
dience, which might have been expe£kd as 
a natural confequence, refuiicd, till Mofes 
and Jofhua, and all their contempodraries^ 
were gathered unto their fathers ; till another 
generation after them arofe^ nvbicb knew not the 
Lardy nor yet the works which he had done for 
^raei. — - But the people ferved the Lord all the 
days of Joftmay and all the days of the elders 
that outlived Jofhua^ who badfeen all the great 
works of the Lord that he did for IfraeL 

I AM far from thinking you, Sir, unac- 
quainted with Scripture, or defirous of fink- 
ing the weight of it's tefiimony ; but as the 
words of the hiflory, from which you mufl: 
have derived your obfervation, will not fupr 
port you, in imputing carekfs indifference to 
the contemporaries of Mofes, otfiubhwn in-- 
credulity to the forefathers of the Jews \ I 

know 
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know not whdt can have induced you ta 
pafs (o fevere a cenfuxe upon thein> except 
that you look upon a lapfe into idolatry as 
a proof of infidelity. In anfwer to this, I 
would remark, that with equal lbundne& o£ 
argument we ought to infer, that every one 
who tranigrefles a religion, difbelieves it; 
and that every individual, who in any com* 
munity incurs civil pains and penalties, it 
a diibeliever of the exiilence of the authofity 
hy which they are infixed. The fanftiona 
of the Mofaic law were, in your opinion^ 
terminated within the narrow limits of this 
life } in that particular then, they muft have 
refembled the ian«5lions of all other civil 
laws ; tranfgrefs and die is the language of 
^vei7 one of them, as well as that of Mofes;, 
and I know not what reafon we have to 
expedt, that the Jews, who were animated 
by the fame hopes of temporal rewards, \m^ 
pelled by the fame fears of temporal punifh^ 
ments with the reft of mankind, fhould 
have been fo fingular in their condud, as 
never to have liftened to the clamours of 
paflion before the ftill voice of reafon ; as 
never to have preferred a prefent gratifica- 
tion of fenfe, in the lewd celebration of 

idola- 
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idolatrous rites, before the rigid obfervance 
of irkfome ceremonies. 

Beforb I releafe you from the trouble of 
this letter, I cannot help obferving, that I 
coold have wiihed you had furnifhed your 
reader with Limborch's anfwers to the ob- 
jections of the Jew Orobio, concerning the 
|>erpetual obligation of the law of Mofes ; 
you have indeed mentioned Limborch with 
xefpeCl, in a fhort notes but though you 
have ftudioufly put into the mouths of the 
Ju^ifing Chriftians in the Apoftolic days, 
and with great ftrength inferted into your 
text, whatever has been faidby Orobio, or 
others againft Chriftianity, from the fup- 
poied perpetuity of the Mofaic difpcnfation ; 
yet you have not favoured us with any one 
of the numerous replies, which have been 
made to thefe feemingly ftrong objections. 
You are pleafed, it is true, to fay, " that 
the induftry of our learned divines has abun- 
dantly explained the ambiguous language of 
the old Teftament, and the ambiguous con-^ 
du6t of the Apoftolic teachers/' It requires. 
Sir, no learned induftry, to explain what is 
fo obvious and fo exprefs, that he who runs 

may 
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May read it: The language of the old Tefta- 
ment is this ; Behold^ the da^i ame^ faith the 
Lordy that I will make a new covenant with 
the houfe oflfrael^ and with the hou/e ofjudah^ 
not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fat hersy in the day that I took them by the 
band to bring them out of the land of Egypt. 
This, liiethinks, is a clear and folemn de* 
claration, there is no ambiguity at all in it, 
that the covenant with Mofes was not to 
be perpetual, but was in fome future time 
to give way to a new covenant. I will not 
detain you with an explanation of what 
Mofes himfelf has faid upon this fubjeid: s 
but you may try, if you pleafe, whether you 
can apply the following declaration, which 
Mofes made to the Jews, to any prophet or 
fucceffion of prophets, with the fame pro- 
priety that you can to Jefus Chrift^ — TAf 
Lord thy God will raife up unto thee a Pro-^ 
phety from the mid/i of tbecy of thy brethren^ 
like unto me^ unto him Jhall ye hearken. If 
you think this ambiguous or obfcure, I an- 
fwcr. That it is not a hiftory, but a pro- 
phecy; and as fuch unavoidably liable to 
fome degree of obfcurity, till interpreted by 
the event. 

Nor 
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. Nor was the €osuia£^ of the Apoftks 
more ambiguous^ than the language of the 
old Teftament ; they did not indeed at firft 
comprehend the whole of the nature of the 
Slew difpenfation ; and when they did un- 
derfland it better, they did not think proper 
trpon every occafion to ufe their Chriftian 
liberty; but, with true Chriftian charity, 
accommodated themfelves in matters of in- 
diiFerence to the prejudices of their weaker 
brethren. But he who changes hi» condu^ 
with a change of ientiments, proceeding 
from an increaie of knowledge, is not am* 
biguous in his conduA ; nor fliould be be 
accufed of a culpable duplicity, who in a 
matter of the laft importance endeavours 
to conciliate the good-will of all, by con* 
forming in a few innocent obfervancea 
to the particular perfuafions of differei^ 
men. 

One remark more, and I have done. In 
your account of the Gnoftics, you have 
given us a very minute catalogue of the 
obje6^ions, which they made to the autbo* 
rity of Mofes, from his account of the cre- 
ation, of the patriarchs, of the layv, and of 
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the attributes of the Deity : I have not 1^-* 
fare to examine, whether the Gnoftics <tf 
former ages really made all the obje^tione 
you have mentioned. I take it for grattted> 
upon your authority, that they did : But I 
am certain if they did, that the Gnoftics of 
modem times have no reafon to be puffed 
up virith their knowledge, or to be had in 
admiration as men of fubtHe penetration or 
refined erudition ; they are all miferable 
copiers of thpir brethren of antiquity ; and 
neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Boling- 
broke, nor Voltaire, have been able to pro- 
duce fcarce a fingle new objeAion. You 
think, that the Fathers have not properly 
anfwered the Gnoftics. I make no quef- 
tion. Sir, you are able to anfwer them to 
your own fatisfa^tion ; and informed of 
every thing, that has been faid by our in^ 
dufirious divines upon the fubje£t ; And we 
ihould have been glad, if it bad fallen in 
with your plan to have adminiftered toge- 
ther with the poifon it's antidote ; but fince 
that is not the cafe, left it's malignity fhould 
fpread too far, I muft juft mention it to 
my younger readers, that Leland and others, 
in their replies to the modern Deifts, have 

giv^ 
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given very full, and, as many learned 
apprehend, very fatisfaAory anfv^ers to every 
one of the obje6tions, which you have de« 
rivted from the Gnoftic herefy • 



I am^ &C. 
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Sir, 

" 'T^ H E doftrine of a future life, im* 
JL proved by every additional circum^ 
ftance, which could give weight and efficacy 
to that important truth/' is the fecond of 
the caufes to which you attribute the quick 
increafe of Chriftianity. Now if we impar* 
tially confider the circumftances of the per- 
fons, to whom the do6lrine, not fimply of 
a future life, but of a future life accompa- 
nied with punifhments as well as rewards ; 
not only of the immortality of the foul, but 
of the immortality of the foul accompanied 
with that of the refurreftion, was delivered; 
I cannot be of opinion that, abftra£ted from 
the fupernatural teftimony by which it was 
enforced, it could have met with any very 
extenfive reception amongft them. 

It was not that kind of future life, which 
they expected s it did not hold out to them 

the 
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the punifliments of the infernal regions^ as 
aniles fabulas : To the queftion, ^id Ji poji 
mortem maneant animi ? they could not an- 
fwer with Cicero and the philofophers, .-— 
Beatos ejfe r^w^ </i9 ; — becaufe there was a 
great probabiUty^ that it might be quite 
otherwife with them. I am not to learn, 
that there are pafTages to be picked up in 
the writings of the antients» which might 
be produced as proofs of their expe£ting a 
future ftate of punifhment for the fiagi^ 
tious; but this opinion was worn out of 
credit, before the time of our Saviour: The 
whole difputatioji in the firft book of the 
Tufculan Queftions, goes upon the other 
fuppofition : Nor was the abfurdity of the 
dodrine of future puiiiibments ppnfined.to 
the writings of the philofophers, or the 
circles of the learned and polite; for Cicero, 
to mention no others, makes no fecret of it 
in bis public pleadings before the people at 
large. You yourfelf, Sir, have referred to 
his oration for Cluentius ; in this oration, 
you may remember, he makos great men* 
tion of a very abandoned fellow, who had 
forged I know not how many wills, mur- 
dered I know not how many wives, and 
perpetrated a thoufand other villanies i yet 

even 
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eved to this praffigabe, by tik^e Oppfeniett^» 
he is perfiiadei, thafc death was net xhi dc-i- 
cafion ^ any evil *. Mencti, i thinly we 
may tondude, that fuch of th^ Romans, u 
imrt not wlwliy infeAed wiUi the annihi<& 
latitig notions of EpitfnfUSt bat etitettainftl, 
(whether from reinote traditiohj or enligh- 
tened dFgtinientatioh,) hbj^s of a futurtf 
life, had ho fntLhit^ <3if expeftatioh of Aith 
a life, afc indoded in it xht dBvedty bf pu-* 
nilhthent, denouheed in the Chriftiaif 
((^tai againft the wicked < 



Nor was it that kind of futUtt Hfkl, which 
they wilhed} they woold have been glad 
enough of an Blyflum, which coiild have 
admitted into it m^n who had fpent thi^ 
life, in the pdrpetratioh of every vice, which 
can debafe and pollute the Human heart. 
To Abandon every feducing gratification of 
fenfe, to t>luck up every latent root of ani-^ 
bitbn, to fubdne every intpblfe of revenge^ 
to diveft themftlves of every invi^eratd habit, 
in which th^r gl^ry and thiir plcaAire cdn^ 

* Nam nuncqiiidem quid tandem mall Uli mors attulitf 
ufi Ibrte iiiepiiU «c Ikbalii dncinhir, at exilUmemns apul 
inferos iiB|Morani Ibpplicis pcrfeire ; afe plnrte ilHc olfeadiflii 
inlmicos ^uam hie rcliqdffii — qa« fi falfa fint, id quo4 
cmttt ihtelli^nt, ^c. 
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f^fled ; f o do all this and. more^ before' tfaef* 
could look up to the doftriite of a future 
life, ^without terror and amazement, was 
not, one would think, an eafyundertaldng^ 
nor was it Hk^ly, that many would foriakr 
the religious inftitutions of their ance(lors> 
fet at nought the gods, under whofe aufpices 
the Capitol had been founded, and Rome 
made miftrefs of the world, and fuffer them* 
fblve^ to be perfuadcd into the bdief of a 
tenet, the very mention of which made Felix 
tremble, by any thiitg lefs than a full con- 
viftion of the fupcrnatural authority of 
thcJfe who taught it. • 

The feverai fchook c^ Genftfe philofophy 
had difcuflTed, with nofmall fubtlety, every 
argument, which reafon could fuggeft, for 
and againft the immortality of the foul > 
and thofe uncertain gUmmerings of the light 
of nature, would have prepared the minds 
<^ the learned for the reception of the full 
Uluftration of thi^ fubjeA by Ihe gofpel, had 
not the reftirre£tion been a part of the doc-* 
^ripe therein advanced^ But that this corpo* 
. jral frame, which is hourly mouldering away, 
and refolvod at laft into the undiftinguifhed 
fnafs of elements, from which it was at firft 

de- 
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derives (kould ever be cktbed with immorta^ 
Uty ; that this corruptible jhouU ever put on 
incorruptiOHy b a truth fo far removed from 
the apprehenfion of phtlofophical refearch^ 
fo diiTonant from the common conceptions 
of mankind^ that amongft all ranks and 
jwrfuafions of men it was efteemed ^n im- 
poflible thing. At Athens the philofophers 
had liftened with patience to St. Paul, whilft 
they €on(ieived him but 2i fetter forth offtrange 
godsi but as foon as they comprehended, 
that by the wf»co^iiy he meatit the refur* 
re£i:ion, they turned from him with con- 
tempt. It was principally the ihfifting upon 
the fame topic, which made Fefhis think, 
that much kaming bad made bim mad : And 
the queftions, bow are the dedd ratfed up f 
andj with what body do tbey come f feem, by 
Paul's folicitude to anfwer them with falU 
ne(s and prectfion, to have been not unfre<» 
quently propofed to him, by thofe who were 
defirous of becoming Chriftians. 

The doflrine of a future life then, as 
promulged in the gofpel, being neither 
agreeable to the expedtations, lior cdrre<^ 
fponding with the wiflies, nor conformable 

R 2 to 
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to the reafi>n of the GentUet, I can dilcovcr 
no motivo, (feting aflde the true one, ^e 
divine power of it's firft preachers) which 
could indoce them to receive itj and in con-^ 
iequence of dwir belief, to conform thdr 
loofe morals to the rigid ftandard of gofpcl 
purity, upon the mere authbrity of a huff 
contemptible fiihermcn of Judea. And even 
you yourfelf, Sir, feem to hare changed your 
ojnnicm, concerning tkt efficacy of the cx^ 
pe^ation of a futtire Hfe in converting the 
Heathens, when you obferve in the follow^ 
Hig chapter, that « the Pagan multitude 
feferving their gratitude for temporal bene- 
fits alone, reje^ed the inelHmabld prefent 
of fife and immorndity, which waa offered 
to mankind by Jeiiis of Nazareth.'* 

MotiTtsaettxj IS of opinion, that it will 
ever be impofiible for Chrif^ianity to eika- 
blifti ititflf in China and the eaft, from fhia 
circumfiance, that it prohibit? a pluraKty of 
wives : How then could it have been poflibk 
for it to have pervaded the voluptuous Ca- 
|nta), and traverled the utnioft limits of the 
empire of Rome, by the feeble eHbrts of 
human induftry, or human knavery ? 

But 
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/But the Gentiles^ you are of opinion, 
were converted by their fears } and reck<Mi 
the doctrines of Chrift's fpeedy appearance, 
of the millennitttn, and of the general con** 
flagration> amongft thofe additional circum*- 
ftances» which gave weight to that concern* 
ing a future ftate. Before I proceed to the 
examination of the efficiency of theie ieveral 
circumftance5> in alarming the apprchen^ 
fions of the Gentiles, what if I fliould grant 
your pofition ? ftiU the main queftion re* 
curs, From what fource did they derive the 
fears, which converted them ^ Not furely 
from the mere human labours of mens who 
were every where fpoken againft, made a 
fpdElacle of, andconitdercd as the filth of the 
world, itnd the offsoouring pf all things -*-^ 
not furely from the human powers of him, 
who profeiTed him&lf rudi im^ch^ in Mify 
prefence contimptibky and a defpifer of tbi m* 
ceUency ofjpeecb^ and the enticing xvords %f merit 
wijdom. No, fuch wretched inftruments 
were but ill fitted, to infpire the haughty, 
and the learned Romans, with any other 
padions than thofe of pity, or ccmtempt. 

Novr, Sir, if you pieafe, we will ccmfider 
%\\z% upiverfal expefVation of the approach- j( 
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ing end of the world, which, you think, 
had fuch great influence in converting the 
Pagans tp the profeflion of Chriftianity* 
The near approach, you fay, of this won-^ 
derful eyent had been predicted by the 
Apoftles, ^^ though the revolution of feven- 
teen centuries has inftru6led us, not to prefs 
too clofely the Qiyfterious language of pro- 
phecy and revelation/^ That this opinion, 
even in the times of the Apoftles, had made 
It's way into the Chriftian church, I readily 
^dpit; but that the. Apoftles ever, either 
predicted this event ta others, or cherifhed 
the expectation of it in themfelves, does not 
feem, probable to me. As this is a point of 
foipe , difficulty and importance, you wiU 
fuffer me to.explgin it at fome length. 

It myft be owned, that there are feveral 
paiTages^in the writings of the Apoftles, 
which, at the firft view, fecm to counte- 
nance the opinion you have adopted. Now^ 
fays St;. Paul, in his epiftle to the RomanSi 
it is high ti^^. to awake out ofJUep y for now 
is our fahation nearer than when we believed : 
The night is far /pent y the day is at hand. And 
in bis firft epiftle to the Thefialonians, he 
fomfort§ fucji of them as were forrowirig 

for 
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for the 166 of their friends, by afluring* 
them, that they were not loft for ever j but 
that the Lord when he came, would bring^ 
them with him 5 arid that they would not, 
in the participation of any blefltngs, be in 
any wife behind thofe, who fhoiild happen 
then to be alive; ix>e^ fays he, (the Chriftians 
of whatever age or country, agreeable to a 
frequent ufe of the pronoun ^me) which are 
alive^ and remain unto the coming of the Lord^* 
Jhall not prevent them which are ajleep ; for the 
Lord bimfilf Jhall dejcend from heaven with a 
Jhouty with the voice of the archangel^ and with 
the trump of God ^ and the dead in Chrijl Jhall 
rifejirfi : 2^», we which are alive and remain^ 
Jhall be caught up together with them in t^ 
clouds ^ to meet the Lord. In his epiftle to the 
Philippians, he exhorts his Chriftian bre- 
thren, not to difquiet themfelves with cark« 
ing cares about their temporal concerns, 
from this powerful coniideration, that the 
Lord was at hand; let your moderation be 
known unto all men-, the Lord is at hand i be 
careful about nothing. The Apoftle to the 
Hebrews, inculcates the fame doctrine, ad- 
moni filing his converts to provoke one another 
to love^ and to good works ; and fo much the 
more, as they faw the day approaching. The 
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(^aUed by tl^qpi tjif pn^ of tl*« wprjd, t}^ 
laft 4ajffi|, ti^c lj|ft hQW, I tHwk; U vna?'^ 
c^ffj^ry, Sic, tQ ^wtlc yw w||h ?i^ CRpli,, 
qatip^i of t^efe ^nd Qt!^E fifOJlaf tej^ts^ q^ 
fpru>^^i?e, i|f|iiph ar? ufuftllj ^qced m ftip- 
ppii of yqu^ qpinion J Ance I h<>p? iPi {>& 
j^bje t?! giyp yqvi ^ 4i|ea proof, (h»( th«' 
Apoftles nf l^ec foiBDfortfd thetxifeluf a, noi* 
ic^^cpurfgcd Q«tb«i§ wnii 4^e Migl»ffttJ hqp» 

^prl4, H i% ^!iti4cr^t tijiRix <h»at JJl., John* 
^l\q (urvivcd all ^he. oth^ Ape;ftl9s^ cqv[1c^ 
^qt b^v? Ii9(^ ^«i35 ^i^ ^%^»i fin?^ 
in thjp JSteqfe of tM ^wfl^lioa, tjie. f^t^^* 
©Wmts^ of the Cbriftiaa f b»V?b, which wef© 
not to l^^e pl^se, ff any 9I tl^ftiiH *iU a *ong 
^J5iP!?s ^f mfl a(«f ||is de§tl|, a.94 ^c pf 
AjhJch h^^ ivE>| jfffr k«09 9fcwDplift«d, wft 
thff% rawuffly defrfibfidi. St. P^tor, in like 
i»gj»nfr>. ftropgly intijBaate?» thai tlw 4^ of 
ti»f ii.qr4 might W fai4 to be %) h/m^x ihqvigh 
i^ wjag a^ thj? 4iftj?pc? qf a thsp^wd y^are or 
xoqrej ifes in relying to th^ taftnt pf thofe 
\afhjq difi thfn, <?.? CMaW in fW:\j?e aCkx 
*?%« ^ ^ jft«y»ei^ ^ki.l fming t hp. fays, 
^StlF^'''^^. ^^ '^- Hm^^ lif tbis one tbingt tlfof 
fg^ day is, m^ tke L&^d as q tbouftmA years^ 
' and 
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and 4 *koitfiti4 yearf moftedt^> ^ Z^ffd « 

91)4 o| hi? ^ndf^QW* that tJiK} Chnftiaos 
a^ft^r j^i^ ^koeftle, Qaight be aUe t.^ hay? tHefi) 

^il^ in rcfOf rabr«p^ I $9 th^t it 19 paA 
9 dQubl, h« emH not be (^ Qptnion* iHat 
fh« Lpr4 wojild cqipp in bin tirpf . A4 tQ 
St. Pavil, upon s^ paitUl vi?w of wh9fi: writ-r 
ing« the. ^o^dQ« ^oflceming th^ fpc^t^ 
comiog ^f C^fUl i% principally fQ^Q4e(l i iH 
is Q^aiiifi^, th^t He w^^s c<>pfi:iQi:M be (houl4 
Wt X\n %P ftt it. nptwitbftapdiijig the w^ 

prdiipn b^fw{ 9AentioQe(>» w ^i6w^ «»» 

4//W; f^r h« f^rettls hU owd dcalH ii> ^}?« 
prefs t$rfB«<f!-A&f ^91^ ef my Jtep^Huff m ^ 
i«w<jf} an4 he fp^ak^ <»f hi^ reward, npt 94 
iia;i9i?4iatfl]i! to be conferfCid on hifn » but 
2(8 )ai4 i^p, find re/erved for bim till 6>m<! 
future day-i^i h4^f«tght. a goodjigbty I baw 
fnifii^i my- cnw^fe -, bencfj^b tber». is kid uff 
for- me a crmi>n ^rigbtfOMpiefst, vibiejb. tkc Jj»rdt 
tb( rigbteofts jwjlgoi. JbaH giv( m^ ot that day.. 
There is moreover ofie ptiQ^gQ in bl9 writ<^ 
ings, wl^eh is ib expce^, and full to the 
purpoie, tb^t it ^ili put the mMHr, I tbink« 
I^yond all doubt} it «iiccui^ )n bii^ fecon^ 

ppi^lc 
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EpifUe to the TheiTalonians : They^ it feeing; 
had either by mifinterpreting fome parts of 
his for Aier letter tothem, or by the preach^ 
ing of fotne, who had not the fpirit of truth ; 
by (btne means or other, they had been led- 
to cxpeft the fpecdy coming of Chrift, and 
been greatly difturbed in mind upon that 
account : To remove this error, he writes 
to tHem in the fc^lowing very folemn and 
affectionate manner; WeMfiecb yoUy bre^ 
tbnHy by the comng of 6ur Lord Jefus Cbrifii 
and by our gathering together unto him^ that ye 
be not foon Jhaken in mindy or be troubled^ net-- * 
ther by fpirity mr by word^ nor by letter as 
from usy as that the day of the Lord is at hand*^ 
let no man deceive you by any means. He then 
goes on to defcribe a falling away, a great 
corruption of the Chriftian church, which 
wa^s to happen before the day of the Lord : 
Now by this revelation of the man of fin, 
this myftery of iniquity, which is to be con- 
fumed with the fpirit of his mouth, deftroy- 
ed with the brightnefs of his coming, we . 
have every reafon to believe, is to be upder^ 
flood the paft and prefent abominations of 
the church of Rome. How then can it be 
faid of Paul, who clearly forefaw this cor-» 
j-uption above feventeen hundred years ago, 

that 
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that he expelled the coming of the Lord in 
his own day ? Let us prefs. Sir, the myfte- . 
rious language of prophecy and revelation, 
as clofely as you pleafe ; but let us prefs it 
truly; and we may, perhaps, find reafon 
from thence to receive, with kfs reluctance, 
a religion, which defcribes a corruption, the 
ftrangenefs of which, had it not been fore- 
told in unequivocal terms, might ha^ ^ 
amazed even a friend to Chriftianity. 

I WILL produce you. Sir, a prophecy^* 
which, the more clofely you prefs it, the 
more reafon you will have to believe, that . 
the fpeedy coming of Chrift could never 
have been prediSed by the Apoftles. Take 
it, as tranflated by Bilhop Newton : But 
the Spirit fpeaketb exprefsly^ that in the tatter 
times ^ fomejhall apoflatize from the faith \ giv^ 
ing heed to erroneous fpirits^ and doSlrines con--^ 
cerning demons ^ through the bypocrify of liars i 
having their confcience feared with a red bet 
iron ; forbidding to marry ^ and commanding t^ 
abftain from tpeats. — Here you have an ex- 
prefs prophecy -^ the Spirit hath fpoken it 
— that in the latter times -— not immedi* 
ately, but at fome diftant period-— fome 
ihould apoftatizfe from the faith — fome^ 

whq! 
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who h^d hecn Chriftianc, (houM in truth 
be fo no longer -:- but (houW give heed to 
^rroneQua fplrits, and do€trin^ conccmiog 
demons ; -^Pref^ this (ucprefllon deftly, and 
yoo may» perhapi> dircovcx in h the crro<< 
oeom tenets* and the demon > oir funt wor-. 
(hip of the church of Rome ;—* through the 
bypQcrify of liars;-— You recognize^ no 
doubt, the priefthood, and the martyrolo- 
gifts } -T' having their confcience feared with 
a red hot iron : — Callous, indeed, muft his 
^oofdencf be, who traffieks in indulgences ; 
r^ forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abftain from meats }--« This language 
needs no prefHng i it difeovers, at once, thQ 
vnhappy votaries of monaftic life, and the 
Btortal iln of eating fle(h on fait days. 

If, notwithftanding what has been faid, 
you (hould (till be of opinion, that the 
yVpofttes expe^ed Chrtft would come in their 
time i, it will not follow, that this their er« 
tor ought in any wife to diminiih their 
autlwity as preachers of the gc^l, I am 
fenfi.ble, this pofition may alarm even ibme 
welUwiQiers to Chriftianity i atid fapply it's 
enemies with, what they will think, an irre-. 
fragable argument : The Apoftles, th^ will 

fay. 
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iiy, w«re ini^irad with did fpirit of truth } 
and yet th^y U\\ into a gro6 miftake, con-< 
corning a mfttt ef of greac importatiire i hov 
b this to bt rt€oftctIcdf Perhftpi, in th< 
following ffiftftner t When the titn^ of oMf 
Saviouf i mlniftry was nearly at an end, h<! 
thought ptopt^t to rair<i the fpirits of hii( 
difeipleSj tiirho Werd qultd i^aft down with 
what he had totd them about his defign of 
leaving theni ) by promifing, that he would 
fend to them the holy Ohoft^ the Ck>mforter, 
the Spirit of truth ) who (hould teach them 
ail things, and lead them into all truths 
And We knowj that this his promife wai 
afcomplhhed on the day of Pentecoft, when 
they were all filled with the holy Ohoft; 
and we know farther, that from that time 
forward} they were enabled to fpeak with 
fongue^i to work miracles, to preach tbd 
word with power^ and to compvehend the 
lAyftery of the new difpenlation^ which wai 
commitfdd tmto them. But we havt no 
leafon ftom hence to conelude, that they 
were imtfiediately infpired with the appre» 
henfion of whatevtr might be known ; tha( 
fhey beeame acquainted with all kinds of 

fruth: Thdy were undoubtedly led into fuch 
ituihi, M il wad neifidf&ry for them to know, 

in 
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in order to their codvterting the world to 
ChrUtianity ; but in other things^ they virere 
probably left to the exercife of their under- 
ftandingS) as other men ufually are. But 
fuiely they might be proper witnefTes of the 
lift and refurre£tion of Chrifl^ though they 
were not acquainted with every thing, which 
might have beeQ known ; though in parti- 
tular, they were ignorant of the precife 
tirne^ when our Lord would come to judge 
the world. It can be no impeachment, either 
of their integrity as men^ or their ability as 
hiftorians^ or their honcfty as preachers of 
the gofpel, that they were unacquainted 
with what had never been revealed to them; 
that they followed their own underftand- 
ings, where they had no better light to 
guide them ; fpeaking from conjecture, when 
they could not fpeak from certainty ; of 
themfelves; when they had no command- 
ment of the Lord. They knew but in part, 
and they prophefted but in part ; and con- 
cerning this particular point, Jefui himfelf 
had told them, jaft as he was about finally 
to leave them, that it was not for them to 
know the times and the feafom^ 'which the Father 
had put in his own power. Nor is it. to be 
wondered at, that the Apoftles were left in 

a ftate 
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a ftate of uncertaiilty, eonceraing the time 
in which Chrift fhouM appear ; (ince Be-* 
ingSy ht more exalted and more highly fa- 
voured of heaven than they, were under an 
equal degree of ignorance j Of that day^ (ays 
our Saviour, and of that hour^ kmwetb no me ; 
M, Tidt the angels wk'cb dre in heaven, neither 
the SMf hut the Father only. I am afraid^ 
Sir, I have tired you with fcripture quota- 
tions; but if I hav9 been fortunate enough 
to convince you, either that the fpeedy com- 
ing of Chrift was nevta expedted, much left 
prediSedj by the Apoftles ; or that their 
miftake in that particular expe£tation, can 
in no degree diminifh the general weight of 
their te^imony as hiftorians, I (hall not be 
forry for the ennui I may have occafioiied 
you* 

The doArine of the Millennium, is the 
fecond of the circumftances which you pro- 
duce, as giving weight to that of a future 
ftate; and you reprefent this do^rino as 
having been ^' carefully inculcated by a fuc- 
ceflion of the fathers, from Juftin Martyr 
and Ireneeus down to La£tantius ;" and ob- 
jerve, thiat when ^' the edifice of the church 
wa$ almoft completed, the temporary fup- 

port 
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pdrt yfu iHA afidc r' and in tho notes, ybii 
refer Uft, tis ii proof 6f what you ddvanct^ 
to ** trensettii) tht difiriple of Papiui vrha 
bid ftien the Apoftte Su John/' «tod to the 
ftCdhd Dittl6igM of Juflsn with Trypho. 

I wisit, Sir, you had tUrntd to fiti(ebiu»i 
for the ihataAer of this Papiak) who had 
ieeri fbe Apo^Ie St^ John ) you WOttM therd 
hav<! fduAd him repr«r<iit«d zi little better 
than a eredulotifl ok) W6man^ very averfe 
ffdM readiogt kit mightily giveli td picking 
up ftoHeS and ti^ditlon^ neift to fabulous i 
itnongft Which Eufebias fScftoAft this of the 
Millennium one. Noi- is it^ I apprehend^ 
^uif^ certain) that PapiMs ever faw^ much 
lefs difcoUrftd, as feertis vs bt infinuatedi 
with the Apoftle St. John. Eufebius thinks 
rather, that it was John the prefbyter he 
had feeti. But wh^t if be had feen the 
Apollle himfelf ? many a weak-^headed mari 
had undddbtedly fedn him, at well as Pa- 
piaSj and it would be bard indMd upoH 
Chriftiafls« if they were dOttipell«) t6 receivii 
ds apoftdiicat tfadition»i the wild itverica 
of antient entbofiaffti ^ of fach crude concept 

t'lons of ignorant fanaticifih^ ai nothing bui 
the ruft of antiquity can render irnteMblc. 

As 
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I 

■ As to the works of Juftin, the very Dia- 
logue you refer to contains a proof, that the 
do6lrine of the Millennium had not, evea 
in his time, the univerfil reception you have 
fuppofed i but that many Chriftians of pure 
and pious principles reje6ted it. I wonder, 
how this paffage efcaped you ; but it may 
be, that you followed Tillotfon, who him- 
felf followed Mede, and read in the original 
If, inftead of av ; and thus unwarily violated 
the idiom of the language, the fenfe of thd 
context, and the authority of the beft edi- 
tions*. In the note you obferve, that it i^ 
unneceflary for you to mention all the in- 
termediate fathers between Juftin and Lac- 
tantius, as the faft, you fay, is not difputed^ 
In a man^ who has read fo many books^ 

^ Juftio, in anrwering the qaeftion prdpofed by Trypho^ 
Whether the Chriftians beliered the dodlrine of the Milleo* 
fliam, iaySy Qf/uoXoynaa w cot ium m^ort^ot, on tyv i^tw &ai 
aAXoi iroAXoi TavTA ^^otvftir, «( ««» orafTA^ ivir«(0(» r«T# 
7»9^of»ifor. IleXXai^ ^ av «a* T«9 T«f KA^APAZ KAI £Y£E- 
fiOTS owrtn Ti^iT**9on rNHMHS ruro (in >'«^t^iiyy tciifuata^ 
#01. The note fahjoined to this paflage out of Juflin, ia 
Thirlby's Ed. an. 1722. is» [HoXXiic i^av «ai rm t«( ««$«>. 
^«(] Medus (quern fequitur Tilloifoniis, Reg. Fidei per. iii. 
k6t, 9. p. 756. & feq.) Icgh rvf h Tii« tta^a^ai* Vehcmcntcr 
errant viri pnrcUri. 

And in Jebb's Edit. an. 17194 we have the following note: 
Dodrina itaque de Millennio, neqae erat uaiverfalis ecdeiiae 
tradiciOf aec opinio de fide recepcai &c. 

S and 
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and to fo good a purpofe, he muft be cap- 
tious indeed, who cannot excufe fmall mif-* 
takes : That unprejudiced regard to truth, 
however, which is the great charactcriftic 
of every diftinguifhed hiftorian, will, I am 
perfuaded, make you thank me for recalling 
to your memory, that Origen, the mpft 
learned of all the fathers, and Dionyiius, 
bifhop of Alexandria, ufually for his im- 
menfe erudition furnamed the Great, were 
both of thetn prior to Lactantius, and both 
of them impugners of the Millennium doc-* 
trine. Look, Sir, into Moftieim, or almoft 
any writer of ecclefiaftical hiftory i and you 
will find the oppofition of Origen and Dio- 
nyfius to this fyftem particularly noticed ; 
Look into fo common an author as Whitby ; 
iand in his learned treatife upon this fubje6t, 
you will find he has well proved thefe two 
propofitions ; firft, that this opinion of the 
Millennium was never generally received in 
the church of Chrift: fecondly, that there 
is no juft ground to think it was derived 
from the Apoftles. From hence, I think, 
we may conclude, that this Millennium 
doflrine; (which, by the bye, though it be 
new modelled, is not yet thrown afide) could 
not have been any very ferviceable fcaffold, 

in 
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ih the ere£tion of that mighty edifice, which 
has crufhed by the weight of it's materials^ 
and debafed by the elegance of it's ftruflure, 
the ftatelieft temples of heathen fuperftition* 
With thefc remarks, I take leave of the 
Millennium ; juft obferving, that your third 
circumftance, the general conflagration^ 
feems to be efFe£iuaIly included in your firft^ 
the ipeedy coming of Chrift, 



t am^ &c. 
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LETTER THIRD. 



"Sir, 

■• • - ■ » 

YO U efteem ^^ the miraculous powers 
afcribed to the primitive church/' as 
the third of the fecondary caufes of the rapid 
growth of Chriftianity i I (hould be willing 
to account the miracles, riof merely afcribed 
to the primitive church, but really perform- 
ed by the Apoftles, as the one great primary 
caufe of the converfion of the Gentiles. But 
waving this confideration, let us fee whether 
the miraculous powers, which you afcribe 
to the primitive church, were in any emi- 
nent degree calculated to fpread the belief 
of Chriflianity amongft a great, and an en- 
lightened people. 

They confifted, you tell us, " of divine 
infpirations, conveyed fomctimes in the form 
of a fleeping, fometimes of a waking vifion; 
and were liberally beftowed on all ranks of 

the 
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the faithful, on women as on elders, on 
boys as well as upon Bifliops." *^ The de* 
fign of thefe vifions, you fay, was for the 
moft part either to difclofe the future hif- 
tory, or to guide the prefent adminiftration 
of the church/' " You fpcak of the expul- 
fion of Demons as an ordinary triumph of 
religion, ufually performed in a public man* 
ner -, and when the patient was relieved by 
the (kill or the power of the Exorcift, the 
vanquifhed Demon was heard to confefs, 
that he was one of the fabled gods of anti- 
quity, who had impioufly ufurped the ado- 
ration of mankind j" and you reprefcnt even 
the miracle of the refurredtion of the dead, 
as . frequently performed on neceflary occai- 
lions.— «Caft your eye. Sir, upon the church 
of Rome, and afk yourfelf, (I put the 
queftion to your heart, and beg you will 
confult that for an anfwer; afk yourfelf,) 
whether her abfurd pretenfions to that very 
kind of miraculous powers, you have here 
difplayed as operating to the increafe of 
Chriftianity, have not converted half her 
numbers to Proteflantifm, and the other 
half to Infidelity ? Neither the fword of the 
civil magiftrate, nor the poflfeffion of the 
l^eys of heaveq, nor the terrprs of her fpiri-f 

s 3 tual 
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tual thunder, have been able to keep withii^ 
her Pale, even thofe who have been bred up 
in her faith } how then (hould you think^ 
that the very caufe, which hath almoft ex*^ 
tinguiftied Chriftianity amongft Chfiftians, 
ftiould have eftabiifhed it amongft Pagans ? 
1 beg, I may not be mifunderflood ; I dq 
not take upon me to fay, that all the mira- 
cles recorded in the hiftory of the primitive 
church after the apoftolical age^ were for-^* 
geries ; it is foreign to the prefent parpofe 
to deliver any opinion upon that fabje€t$ 
but I do beg leave to infift upon this, that 
(iich of them as were forgeries, muO: in that 
learned age, by their eafy detection, have 
rather impeded, than accelerated the pro-< 
grefs of Chriftianity : And • it appears very 
probable to me, that nothing but the recent: 
prevailing evidence, of real, unqueftioned, 
apoftolical miracles, cpuld have fecured the 
infant church from being deftroyed by thofe, 
which were falfely afcribed to it. 

It is not every man, who can nicely fepa- 
rate the corruptions of religion from reli- 
gion itfelf ; nor juftly apportion the degrees 
of credit due to the diverfities of evidence ; 
and thofe, who have ability for the taflc, are 

ufually 
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ufually ready enough to emancipate them^ 
felves froto gofpcl reftfaints, (which thwart 
the propenfities of fenfe, check the ebulli- 
tions of paflion, and combat the prejudices 
of the world at every turn,) by blending 
it's native fimplicity with the fuperftitions, 
which have been derived from it. No argu- 
ment fo well fuited to the indolence or the 
immorality of mankind, as that priefts of 
all ages and religions are the fame ; we fee 
the pretenfions of the Romilh priefthood to 
fniracnlous powers, and we know them to 
be falfe; we are confcious, that they at leaft 
muft (acrifice their integrity to their intereft, 
or their ambition ; and being perfuaded, 
that there is a great famenefs in the pafTions 
of mankind, and in their incentives to ac- 
tion ; and knowing, that the hiftory of paft 
ages is abundantly ftored with fimilar claims 
to fupernatural authority, we traverfe back 
in imagination the moft diftant regions of 
antiquity; and finding, from a fuperficial 
view, nothing to difcriminate one fet of 
men, or one period of time from another; 
we haftily conclude, that all revealed reli- 
gion is a cheat, and that the miracles attri^ 
buted to the Apoftles themfelves, are fup- 
ported by no better teftimony, nor more 

s 4 worthy 
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worthy our attention, than the prodigies of 
Pagan ftory, or the lying wonders of Papal 
artifice. I have no intention in this place^ 
to enlarge upon the many circumftances» 
by which a candid inquirer after truth might 
be enabled to diflingui(h a pointed difference 
between the miracles of Chrift and his 
Apoftles, and the tricks of antient pr mo* 
dern fupcrftition. One obfervation I would 
juft fuggeft to you upon thefubjeft; the 
miracles recorded in the old and new Teflar 
ment, are fo intimately united with the 
narration of common events, and the ordi- 
nary tranfaflions of life, that you cannot^ 
as in profane hiflory, feps^rate the one from 
the other. My meaning will be illuftrated 
by an inftance; Tacitus and Suetonius hav^ 
handed down to us an account of many 
great aftiops performed by Vefpafianj 
amongft the reft, they inform us of his hav-. 
ing wrought fome miracles, of his having 
cured a lame man, and reflored fight to on? 
that was blind. But wjiat they tell us of 
thefe miracles, is fo unconne£led with every 
thing that goes before and after, that you 
m^ rejefl the relation of them without in- 
juring, in any degree, the confiftency of thip 
narration of the other circumilances of his 

Ufe; 
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life : On the other hand, if you reje£): the 
relation of the miracles faid to have been 
performed by Jefus Chrifl, you muft necef- 
farily reje<5l the account of his whole life, 
and of feveral tranfa6lions, concerning 
which we have the undoubted teftimony of 
other writers befides the Evangelifts. But 
if this argument fhould not ftrike you, per- 
haps the following obfervation may tend to 
remove a little of the prejudice, ufually con- 
ceived againft gofpel miracles, by men of 
lively imaginations, from the grofs forgeries 
{ittributed to the firft ages of the church. 

The phenomena of phyficks are fome- 
times happily illuftrated by an Hypothefis ; 
and the moft recondite truths of Mathema- 
tical fcience not unfrequently inveftigated, 
from an abfurd pofition ; what if we fliould 
try the fame method of arguing in the cafe 
before us* Let us fuppofe then, that a new 
revelation was to be promulged to mankind, 
and that twelve unlearned and unfriended 
men, inhabitants of any country moft odious 
and defpicable in the eyes of Europe, (hould 
by the power of God be endowed with the 
faculty of fpeaking languages they had never 
learned, and performing works furpaffing 

all 
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all human ability ; and that being flfongly 
impreffed with a particular truth, which 
they were commiiTioned to proitiulgate, they 
fhould travel not only through the barba-» 
rous regions of Africa, but through all the 
learned and polifhed ftates of Europe j 
preaching every where with unremitted fe- 
dulity a new religion, working ftupenddus 
miracles in attcftation of their milliort, dnd 
communicating to their firft converts (as a 
feal of their converfion) a variety of fpiri-? 
tual gifts } does it appear probable to you, 
that after the death of thcfc men, and pro-^ 
bably after the deaths of moft of their im- 
mediate fucccflbrs, who had been zealoufly 
attached to the faith they had feen fo mira*^ 
culoufly confirmed, that none would ever 
attempt to impofe upon the credulous or 
the ignorant, by a fiftitious claim to fuper-- 
natural powers ? would none of them afpire 
to the gift of tongues ? would none of them 
miftake phrenfy for illumination, and the 
delufions of a heated brain for the impulfes 
of the fpifit ? would none undertake to cure 
inveterate diforders, to expel Demons, or to 
raifc the dead ? As far as I can apprehend, 
we ought, from fuch a pofition, to deduce^ 
by every rule of probable reafoning, the pre- 

cife 
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Itife conclufiod^ which was in h€i verified 
in the cafe of the Apoftlcs 5 every fpecies of 
miracles^ which heaven had enabled the firft 
preajchers to perform, would be counter-t 
feited, either from mifguided zeal, or tnte- 
refted cunning ; either through the imbeci- 
lity, or the iniquity of mankind -, and we 
might juil as reafonably conclude, that there 
never was any piety, charity, or chaftity in 
the world, from feeing fuch plenty of pre- 
tenders to thefe virtues, as that there never 
were any real miracles performed, from con- 
fidering the great ftore of thofe which have 
|)een forged. 

But, I know not how it has happeneif^ 
there are many in the prefent age (I am far 
from including you. Sir, in the number) 
whofe prejudices againft all miraculous 
events have arifen to that height, that it 
appears to them utterly impoflible for any 
human teftimony, however great, to efta-- 
blifti their credibility. I beg pardon for 
ftiling their reafoning, prejudice 5 I have no 
defign to give offence by that word ; they 
may, with equal right, throw the fame im- 
putation upon mine; and I think it juft as 
^liberal in Divines, to attribute the fcepti- 

cifih 
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tifm of every Dcift to wilful infidelity ; 39 
it is in the Deifts, to refer the faith of every 
Divine to profelTional biafs. I have not 
had fo little intercourfe with mankind, nor 
fliunned fo much the delightful freedom of 
focial converfe, as to be ignorant, that there 
are many men of upright morals and good 
underftandings, to whom, as you exprefs it, 
•^ a latent and even involuntary fcepticifm 
adheres;" and who would be glad to be 
perfuaded to be Chriilians: And how fev^re 
foever fome men may be in their judge^ 
ments concerning one another; yet we 
Chriftians at leaft, hope, and believe, that 
the great Judge of all will make allowance 
for " our habits of ftudy and refleflion," 
for various circumftances, the efficacy of 
which in giving a particular bent to the 
underftandings of men, we can neither com- 
prehend, nor eftimate. For the fake of fuch 
men, if fuch fliould evei* be induced to 
throw an hour away in the perufal of thefc 
letters, fufFer me to ftep for a moment out 
of my way, whilft I hazard an obfervatioi^ 
or two upon the fubjeft. 

Knowledge is rightly divided by Mr. 
Locke into intuitive, fenfitive, and demon- 

ftrative j 
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ftrative; it is clear, that a paft miracle cdti 
neither be the obje6l of fenfe, nor of intui- 
tion, nor confequently of demonftration ; 
we cannot then, philofophically fpeaking, 
be faid to know, that a miracle has ever 
been performed. But in all the great con-^ 
cerns of life, we are influenced by probabi- 
lity, rather than knowledge : And of pro- 
bability, the fame great author eftablilhes 
two foundations ; a conformity to our own 
experience, and the teftimony of others. 
Now it is contended, that by the oppofitioii 
of thefe two principles, probability is de- 
firoyed; or, in other terms, that human 
teftimofiy can never influence the mind to 
aflent to a propofition repugnant to uni- 
form experience. — Whofe experience do 
you mean ? you will not fay, your own ; 
for the experience of an individual reaches 
but a little way ; and no doubt, you daily 
aflent to a thoufand truths in politicks, in 
phyficks, and in the bufinefs of common 
life, which you have never feen verified by 
experience. — You will not produce the ex- 
perience of your friends -, for that can ex- 
tend itfelf but a little way, beyond your 
own. — But by uniform experience, I con- 
ceive. 
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ceive, you are defirous of underftanding ttid 
experience of all ages and nations fince the 
foundation of the world. I anfwer^ firft ; 
how is it, that you become acquainted with 
the experience of all ages and nations ? Yoa 
will reply, from hiftory. — Be it fo:-«Pe-» 
rufe then, by far the moft antient records 
of antiquity $ and if you find no mentioii 
of miracles in them, I give up the point* 
Yes ', — but every thing related therein re* 
fpefling miracles, is to be reckoned fabu« 
lous. — Why ?— Bccaufe miracles contradict 
the experience of all ages and nations. Do 
you not perceive, Sir, that you beg the very 
queftion in debate ? for we affirm, that the 
great and learned nation of Egypt, that the 
Heathen inhabiting the land of Canaan 9 
that the numerous people of the Jews, and 
the nations, which, for ages, furrounded 
them, have all had great experience of mi- 
racles. You cannot otherways obviate this 
conclufion, than by queftioning the authen- 
ticity of that book, concerning which, New- 
ton, when he was writing his Commentary 
on Daniel, expreffed himfelf to the perfon*, 
from whom I had the anecdote, and which 

* Dr. Smith, late Matter of Trinity College^ 

^ deferves 
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d^ferves not to be loft; ^' I find more fure 
marks of authenticity in the Bible, than \a 
any profane hiftory whatfoever." 

However, I mean not to prefs you with 
the argument aJ vere(undiam ; it is needUia 
to foUcit your modeftyi when it may be 
podtble, perhaps, to make an impreflion up-« 
on your judgment: J anfwer therefore, in 
the fecond place, that the admiflion of the 
principle, by which you reject: miracles, 
will lead us into abfurdity. The laws of 
gravitation^ are the moft obvious of all the 
laws of nature; every perfon in every part 
of the globe, mufl: of neceflity have had ex-* 
perience of them : There was a time, when 
no one was acquainted with the laws of 
magnetifm ; thefe fufpend in many inftances 
the laws of gravity ; nor can I fee, upon the 
principle in queftion, how the reft of man- 
kind could have credited the teftimony of 
their firft difcoverer; and yet to have re- 
jected it, would have been to reject the 
truth. But that a piece of iron (hould af- 
cend gradually from the earth, and fly at 
laft with an increafing rapidity through the 
air ; and attaching itfelf to another piece of 
iron, or to a particular fpecies of iron ore, 

ihould 
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ihould remain fufpended in oppofitioh td 
the aftion of it's gravity, is confonant to 
the laws of nature.-— I grant it ; but therd 
was a time, when it was contrary, I fay 
not to the laws of nature, but to the uni- 
form experience of all preceding ages and 
countries $ and at that particular point of 
time, the teftimony of an individual, or of 
a dozen individuals, who (hould have re-^ 
ported themfelves eye witnefTes of fuch a 
fa£l, ought, according to your argumenta- 
tion, to have been received as fabulousi 
And what are thofe laws of nature, which, 
you think, can never be fufpended? are 
they not different to different men, accord- 
ing to the diverfities of their comprehenfiori 
and knowledge ? and if any one of them^ 
(that, for inft^nce, which rules the opera- 
tions of magnetifm or eleftricity,) (hould 
have been known to you or to me alone, 
whilft all the reft of the world were unac- 
quainted with it ; the efFefls of it would 
have been new, and unheard of in the an- 
nals, and contrary to the experience of man- 
kind; and therefore ought not, in your 
opinion, to have been believed* Nor do I 
underftand, what difference, as to credibi- 
lity, there could be^ between the effects of 

fuch 
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fuch an unknown law of nature and a mi- 
racle ; for it is a matter of no moment, in 
that view, whether the fufpenfion of the 
known laws of nature be efFeflcd j that is, 
whether a miracle be performed, by the 
mediation of other laws that are unknown^ 
or by the miniftry of a perfon divinely com- 
miflioned ; fince it is impoffible for us to be 
certain, that it is contradi6tory to the con- 
ftitution of the univerfe, that the laws of 
nature, which appear to us general, (hould 
liot be fufpended, and their a£lion overruled 
by others, ilill more general, though lefs 
known; that is, that miracles fhould not 
be performed before fuch a Being as Man, 
at tho(e times, in thofe places, and under 
thofe circumftances, which God, in his uni- 
verfal providence, had preordaiiied. 



I am, &c. 
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LETT EH FOURTH. 



Sir, 

I READILY acknowledge the utility of 
your fourth caufe, ^^ the virtues of the 
firft Chriftians/' as greatly conducing to 
the fpreading their religion ; but then you 
feem to quite mar the compliment you pay 
them^ by repreienting their virtues, as pro^ 
ceeding either from their repentance for 
having been the moft abandoned finners, of 
from the laudable defire of fupporting the 
reputation of the fbciety> in which they 
were engaged. 

That repentance is the firft ftep to vir- 
tue, is true enough; but I fee no reafon 
for foppofing, according to the calumnies 
of Celfus and Julian, ^' that the Chriftians 
allured into their party, men^ who waflied 
away in the waters of baptifm the guilty 
for which the temples of the gods refufed 

to 
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to grant them any expiation/' The Apoftlcs, 
Sir, did not, like Romulus, open an afylum 
for debtors, thieves, and murderers; for 
they had not the fame fturdy means of fe* 
curing their adherents from the grafp of 
civil povirer ; they did not perfuade them to 
abandon the temples of the gods, becaufe 
they could there obtain no expiation for 
their guilt; but becaufe every degree of 
guilt was expiated in them with too great 
facility ; and every vice praiSlifed, not only 
without remorfe of private confcience, bu£ 
with the powerful fan6tion of public ap* 
probation. 

" After the exaWpiei you fdy^ of their 
Divine l\lafter, the miflionaries of the goA 
|>el addreffed themfelves to men, and eipe-^* 
dally to womeii, opprelTed by the confciouG* 
nefs, and very often by the effefts of their 
vices." -^Thii, Sir, I really think, is hot 
a fair reprefentation of the matter ; it may 
Catch the applaiife of the unlearned^ em* 
balden maiiy a ftripling to caft off for evef 
the fweet blufh of modefty, confirm many 
a diflblute veteran in the practice of his im* 
pure habits, and fuggeft great occafion of 
incniment and wanton mockery tq the fla- 

T 2 gitious 
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gitious of every denomination and every 
age ; but ftill it will want that foundation 
of truth, which alone can recommend it to 
tlie ferious and judicious. The Apoftles, 
Sir, were not like the Italian Fratricelli of 
the thirteenth, nor the Freilch Turlupins of 
the fourteenth century ; in all the dirt that 
has been raked up againfl: Chriftianity, even 
by the worft of it's enemies, not a fpeck of 
that kind have they been able to fix, cither 
upon the Apoftles, or their Divine Mafter. 
The gofpel of Jefus Chrift, Sir, was not 
jpreached in fingle houfes, or obfcure vil- 
lages, not in fubterraneous caves and im- 
pure brothels, not in lazars and in prifons; 
but in the fynagogues and in the temples, 
in the ftreets and in the market«places of 
the great capitals of the Roman provinces > 
in Jerufalem, in Corinth, and in Antioch, 
in Athens, in Ephefus, and in Romct Nor 
do I any where find, that it's miffionarics 
were ordered particularly to addrefs them- 
felves to the (hamelefs women you mention 5 
I do indeed find the direft contrary; for 
they were ordered to turn away from, to 
have no fellowfhip or intercourfe with fuch, 
as were wont to creep into houfes^ and lead 
captive Jilly -women laden with JinSy led away 
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with divers lujis. And what if a few women, 
who had either been feduced by their paf-- 
fioaS) or had fallen vi£lims to the licentious 
manners of their age, (hould be found 
amongft thofe, who were moft ready to re*p 
ceive a religion, that forbad all impurity ? 
I do not apprehend, that this circumftance 
ought to bring an infinuation of difcredit, 
either upon the fex, or upon tliofe who 
wrought their reformation # 

That the majority of the firft convert* 
to Chriftianity, were of an inferior condi*i* 
tion in life^ may readily be allowed; and 
you yourfelf have in another place given a 
good rea(bn for it; thofe who are diftin- 
gui(hed by riches, honours, or knowledge, 
being fo very inconiiderable in number, 
when compared with the bulk of mankind : 
But though not many mighty, not many 
noble, were called; yet fome mighty, and 
fome noble, fome of as great reputation as 
^ny of the age in which they lived, were 
attached to the Chriftian faith. Short in* 
deed are the accounts, which have been 
tranfmitted to us, of the firft propagating 
of Chriftianity ; yet even in thefe, we meet 
with the names of many, who would have 

T 3 don? 
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done credit to ahy caiife j I Will hot pretend 
to enumerate them all, a few of them will 
be fufiicient to make you recoUeft, that 
there were, at leaft, fome converts to Chrif- 
tianity, both from among the Jews and the 
Gentiles, whofe lives were not (Gained with 
inexpiable crimes. Amongft thefe we reckon 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, Jofeph bf 
Arimathea, a man of fortune and a coun* 
fellor, a nobleman and a centurion of Ca*^ 
pernaum, Jairus, Crifpus, , Softhenes, rulers 
bf fynagogues, Appllos an eloquent and 
learned man, Zenas a Jewifh lawyer, the 
t^eafurer of Cartdace queen of -Ethiopia, 
tornelius, a centurion of the Italian band, 
Dionyfius a member of the Areopagus at 
Athens, and Sergius Paulus, a man of piro- 
cohfular or praetorian authority, of whom 
it may be remarked, that if he refigned his 
high and lucrative office in confequence of 
his turning Chriftian, it is a ftrong pre- 
fumption in it's favour ; if he retained it, 
we may conclude, that the profeffion of 
Chriftianity was not fo utterly incompatible 
with the difcharge of the offices of civil life, 
as you fometimes reprefent it. This Cata- 
logue of men of rank, fortune, and know- 
ledge, who embraced Chriftianity, might, 

* was 
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was it neceflfary, be much enlarged; and 
probably another converfatlon with St. Paul 
would have enabled us to grace it with the 
names of Feftus, and king Agrippa himfelf ( 
not that the writers of the Books of the 
new Teftament feem to have been at all 
folicitous, in mentioning the great or the 
learned, who were converted to the faith ; 
had that been part of their defign, they 
would, in the true ftile of impofters, have 
kept out of fight the publicans and finners, 
the tanners and the tentmakers with whom 
they con verfed and dwelt; and introduced 
to our notice none but thofe, who had been 
brot^bt up mtb Kdrady wr the chief men ef 
jl/m^^'whom they had the honour to num^* 
hti amongft their 



That the Primitive ChriiHans took great 
care to have an unfuOied reputation, by ab*-^ 
ilaining from the commiffion of whatever 
might tend to pollute it, is eaiily admitted $ 
but we do not fo eafily grant, that this care 
is a '< circumftance, which ufually attends 
fmall aifemblies of men, when they feparate 
themfelves from the body of a nation, or 
the religion to which they belong." It did 
not 4ttei)d the Nicolaitanes^ the Simonians, 

T4 the 
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the Menandrians, and the Carpocratians in 
the firft ages of the churchy of which you 
are fpeaking ; and it cannot be unknown to 
you, Sir, that the fcandalous vices of thefe 
very early Se6taries, brought a general and 
undiftinguifhed cenfure upon the Chriftian 
name ; and fo far from promoting the in- 
creafe of the church, excited in thp minds 
of the Pagans an abhorrence of whatever 
refpeded it ; it cannot he unknown to you. 
Sir, that federal Sectaries both at home and 
abroad might be mentioned, who have de- 
parted frpm the religion to which they be- 
longed; and which, unhappily for them- 
felves ai^d the community, have taken as 
Jittle care to preferve their reputation un- 
fpotted, as thofe of the firft and fecond cen- 
turies. If then the firft Chriftians did take 
the care you mention, (and I am wholly of 
.your opinion in that point ;) their folici- 
tude might as candidly, perhaps, and as 
reafonably be derived from a fenfe of their 
duty, and an honeft endeavour to difcharge 
it, as from the mere defire of incrcafing the 
honour of their confraternity by the illuf- 
trious integrity of it's members. 

You are eloquent in defcribing the aufterc 

mora- 
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morality of the primitive Chriftians, as ad* 
verfe to the propenfities of fenfe> and ab* 
horrent from all the innocent pleafuresand 
amufements of life ; and you enlarge, with 
a iludied minutenefs, upon their cenfures 
' of luxury, and their ientiments concerning 
marriage and Chaftity; — but in this cir- 
cumftantial enumeration of their errors or 
their faults, (which I am under no neceflity 
of denying or excufing,) you feem to forget 
the very purpofe, for which you profefs to 
have introduced the mention of them ; for 
the pi6iure you have drawn is fo hideous, 
and the colouring fo difmal, that inftead of 
alluring to a clofer in(pe£lion, it muft have 
made every man of pleafure or of fenfe turn 
from it with horror or difguft ; and fo far 
from contributing to the rapid growth of 
Chriftianity by the aufterity of their man- 
ners, it muft be a wonder to any one, how 
the firft Chriftians ever made a fingle con- 
vert. — It was firft obje6ted by Celfus, that 
Chriftianity was a mean religion, inculcat- 
ing fach a pufiUanimity and patience under 
affronts, fuch a contempt of riches and 
worldly honours, as muft weaken the nerves 
of civil government, and expofe a fociety of 
Chriftians to the prey of the firft invaders. 

This 
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This objedion has been repeated by Baylej 
and though fully anfwCred by Bernard and 
others, it is ftill the favourite theme of every 
Efprit fort of our own age : Even you. Sir, 
think the averfion of Chriftians to the bufi« 
nefs of war and government, *^ a criminal 
difregard to the publick welfare/' To alt 
that has been faid upon this fuhjt&y it may 
with jaftice^ I think, be anfwered, that 
Chriftianity troubles not itfelf with order- 
ing the conftitutiom of civil (bcieties ; but 
levels the weight of all it's influence at the 
hearts of the individuals which compofe 
them ; and as Origen faid to Celfus, was 
every individual in every nation a gofpel 
ChrifHan, there would be neither internal 
injuftice, nor external war ; thei:e would be 
teone of thofe pafTions, which imbitter the 
intercourfes of civil Itfe, and defolate the 
globe. What reproach then can it be to a 
religion, that it inculcates doi^rines, which, 
if -univerfally pra£lifed, would introduce 
univcrfal tranquillity, atfd the moft exalted 
hap^Huefs amongft mankind ? 

« 

It muft proceed from a total mifappre* 
hcnfion of the defign of the Chriftian dif- 
pcnfation, or from a very ignorant inter-^ 
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pretation of the particular ihjun£lionSj for- 
bidding us to make riches or honours a 
primary purfuit, or the prompt gratification 
of revenge a firft principle of a6tion» to in- 
fer, — that an individual Chriftian is obliged 
by his religion to offer his throat to aa 
aflfaliin, and his property to the firfl: plun- 
derer ; or that a fociety of Chriftians may 
not repel, in the befl: manner they are able, 
the unjuft alTaults of hoftile invafion. 

I KNOW of no precepts in the golpel, 
which debar a man from the polTellion of 
dbmeftic comforts, or deaden the activity df 
his private friendfhips, or prohibit the exer- 
tion of his utmofl: ability in the (ervice 6f 
the public ; the — ntfi quiefum nihil beatum 
— is ho part of the Chriftiah's Creed j his 
virtue, is an a£^ive virtue; and we juftly 
refer to the fchool of Epicurus^ the doftrines 
concerning ablHnence from marriage, from 
the cultivation of friendfhip, from the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, as fuited to that 
ielfifh indolence, which was the favourite 
tenet of his philofophy. 
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Sir, 

" ' I ^HE union and the difcipline of the 
X Chriftian church/' or, as you are 
pleafed to ilile it^ of the Chriftian republic, 
)s the laft of the five fecondary caufes, to 
which you have referred the rapid and ex* 
ten five fpread of Chriftianity. It muft be 
acknowledged, that union eflentially con- 
tributes to the ftrength of every aflfociation, 
civil, military, and religious ; but unfoctu* 
nately for your argument, and much to the 
reproach of Chriftians, nothing has been 
more wanting amongft them, from the 
apoftolic age to our own, than union. / 
iim of Paul ^ and I ofApollos^ and 1 of Cephas^ 
and I of Chriji ^ are expreflions of difu^ion, ' 
which we meet with in the earlieft period 
of church hiftory ; and we cannot look into 
the writings of any, either friend or foe to 
Chriftianity, but we find the one of them 

lamentT 
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lamenting, and the other exulting in an im- 
menfe catalogue of feftaries ; and both of 
them thereby furnifhing us with great rca- 
fon to believe, that the divifions with refpeft 
to doftrine, worftiip, and difcipline, which 
have ever fubfifted in the church, m»ft have 
greatly tended to hurt the credit of Chrif- 
tianity, and to alienate the minds of the 
Gentiles from the reception of fuch a vari- 
ous and difcordant faith. 

« 

I READtLY grant, that there was a certain 
community of doftrine, an intercourfe of 
hofpitality, and a confederacy of difcipline 
eftablifhed amongft the individi^ls of every 
church s fo that none could be admitted 
into any aflembly of Chriftians, without 
undergoing a previous examination into his 
manner of life *, (which fhews by the bye, 
that every reprobate could not, as the fit 
feized him, or his intereft induced him, be- 
come a Chriftian) and without proteiling 
in the mod folemn manner, that he would 
neither be guilty of murder, nor adultery, 

* Nonnalli praepofiu fant, qai in vitam et mores eorum, 
qai admittuntOTy inqairanty ot non concdfa facientes can- 
didates religionis arceant a fuis conventibus* Orig. Con» 
Ceh Lib. a. 

nor 
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nor theft) nor perfidy; and it may be grants 
ed alfoy that thofe who broke this compa£t^ 
were eje£ted by common confent frpm the 
confraternity into which they had been ad- 
mitted ; it may be further granted, that this 
confederacy extended itfelf to independent 
churches; and that thofe who had, for their 
immoralities, been excluded from Chriftian 
community in any one church, were rarely, 
if ever admitted to it by another; juft as a 
member, who has been expelled any one 
College in an IJniverfity, is generally thought 
unworthy of being admitted by any other i 
]^ut it is not admitted, that this fe verity and 
this union of difcipline could ever have in** 
duced the Pagans to forfake the gods of 
their country, and to expofe themfelves to 
the contemptuous hatred of their neigh« 
hours, 9i>d to all the feverities of perfecutioa 
exercifed, with unrelenting barbarity, againit 
the Chiiftians. 

The account you give of the origin aftd 
progrefs of epifcopal jurifdi6tion, of thi 
pre-eminence of the Metropolitan churches,* 
and of the ambition of the Roman Pontiff, 
I belie vp to be in general accurate and true;- 
and I am not in the kaft furprifed at the 

bitter- 
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bittemersy which now and then efcapes you 
in treating this fubje£t ; for, to fee the mofl: 
benign religion that imagination can form, 
becoming an inftrument of oppreflfion ; and 
the mod humble one adminifteiing to the 
pride, the avarice, and the ambition of thofe, 
who wifhed to be confidered as it's guar* 
dians, and who avowed themfelves it's pro- 
feflbrs, would extort a cenfure from men 
more attached probably to church authority 
than yourfelf : Not that I think it, either 
a very candid, or a very ufeful undertaking, 
to be folely and induftrioufly engaged in 
portraying the characters of the profelTors 
of Chrifiianity in the word colours ; it is 
not candid, becaufe '' the greaf law of im-^ 
partiality^ which obliges an hiftorian to re- 
veal the imperfeCtipns of the uninfpired 
teachers and believers of the goipel," obliges 
him alfo not to conceal, or to pafs over 
with niggard and reluctant mention, the 
iUuftrious virtues of thofe, who gave up 
fortune and fame, all their comforts, and 
all their hopes in this life, nay, life itfelf, 
rather than violate any one of the precepts 
of that gofpel, which, from the teftimony 
of inipired teachers, they conceived they had 
good reaion to believe ; it is not ufeful, be- 
caufe 
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caufe " to a carelefs obferver," (that is, to 
the generality of mankind) *^ their faults 
may feem to cad a (hade on the faith, which 
they j^rofefied ;" and may really infe6t the 
minds of the young and unlearned efpeci- 
ally> with prejudices agatnft a religion, upon 
their rational reception or rejection of 
which, a matter of the utmoft importance 
may (believe me, Sir, it may, for ought you 
or any perfon elfe can prove to the con- 
trary,) entirely depend. It is an eafy matter 
to amufe ourfelves and others with the im--^ 
moralities of priefts, and the ambition of 
prelates, with the abfurd virulence of fynods 
and councils, with the ridiculous dodtrines, 
which vifionaiy enthufiafts or interefted 
churchmen have fan<5lified with the name 
of Chriftian ; but a difplay of ingenuity, or 
erudition upon fuch fubje£ls is much mtf<« 
placed ; (ince it excites almoft in .every per-- 
£>n, an unavoidable fufpicion of the purity 
of the fource itfelf, from which fuch pol- 
luted* ftreams have been derived. Do not 
miftake my meaning ; I am far from wi(h-> 
ing, that the clergy ihould be looked up to 
with a blind reverence, or their imperfec- 
tions fcreened by the fan6tity of their func- 
tion, from the animadverlion of the world : 

Quite 
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Quite the contrary ; their conduft, I am ot 
opinion, ought to be more nicely fcrutiniz* 
ed^ and their deviation from the reftitude 
of the gofpcl, more fcvercly cenfured, than 
that of other men ; but great care (faould 
be taken, not to reprefent tbetr vices, or 
their indifcretions, as originating in the 
principles of their religion. Do not miftake 
me^ I am not here begging quarter for 
Chriftianity ; or attending, that even the 
principles of our religion fhould be received 
ivith implicit faith s or that every obje6tion 
to Chriftianity fhould be ftifled, by a repre-> 
fentation of the mifchief it might do, if 
publicly promulged; on the contrary, we 
invite, nay, we challenge you to a direct 
and liberal attack ; though oblique glances^ 
and difingenuous infinuations, we are wil- 
ling to avoid ; well knowing, that the cha« 
f a£):er of our religion, like that of an honeft 
man, is defended with greater difficulty 
againft the fuggeftions of ridicule, and the 
fecret malignity of pretended friends, than 
againft pofitive accufations, and the avowed 
malice of open enemies, 

In your account of the primitive church, 
you fet forth, that '' the want of difcipline 

U and 
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and human learning, was fupplisd. by th) 
occafional afliftance of the. prophets; who 
were' called to that f uh6^ioa, without dif- 
tinii^ion of age, 6i fex^ or of rlatlwal abili-r 
ties/' — That the gift of prophecy was oilc 
of the fpiritual gifts, by which: fome of the 
firft Chriftians were enabled to cooperate 
with the Apoftles, in the general dfcfign of 
preaching the GdTpel ; and that this gift^ 
or rather, as Mr, Locfce. think?, the gift of 
fondues, (by the oftentation of ^htch» maii| 
of them were prompted to fpeak in thtir 
aiTembUes at the fetne time,) was tbeocca-f 
fiipT\ of fome diforder in the church of Co«- 
rintl^^ which reiquired the interpofitioii of 
th^. ApofUe to compoib, is eonfeffed oa all 
}Mn4si But if yoii meatij that the prophets 
wrejre ever the fole paftors of the faithful ; 
Of that' no ^royifibnc was. biade by the Apo* 
^lesc for the good gbvenxTnent and edifica*- 
tion of ;, the church, except what might be 
gqcidentall!)!} derived from the occafional ai^ 
fiflance of the pilopiiet^, you are much mif- 
taken ; arid have undoubtolly forgot, what 
is faid of Paul and Barnabas having ordain^- 
ed elders in Lyftra, Iconium, and Antioch; 
and: of Paul's corarifiiflion to Titus, whom 
he h^d left in. Crete, to ordain <ilders in 

every 
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iev«ty cit^ ; and of his inftru^ions both to 
him and Timothy, concerning the qualifi* 
cations of. thofe, whom they were to ap- 
point bifhops : One of which was, that a 
biflxop (hould be able by found do6l:rine, to 
exhoit and to convince the gain- fay er ; nor 
is it iaid, that this found do£trine was to 
be communicated to the bifhop by pro- 
{ihecy^ or that all perfons, without diftincr 
tion, might be called to that office ; but a 
bifhop was to be able to teach^ not what he 
had learned by prophecy, but what Paul 
had publicly preached ; the things that thou 
hafi heard of me among many witnejfes^ the fame 
fommit thou to faithful men^ "who Jhall be abk 
to ^teacb others alfo. And in every place al- 
moft, where prophets are mentioned, they 
arc joined with Apoftles and teachers, and 
other miniilers of the gofpel ; fo that there 
is no ireaibn for your reprefenting them as 
A icfcftinflt order of men, who were by their 
Qccafioaal ai&ftance to fupply the want of 
difcipiine and human learning in the church. 
It wouki be taking too large a field, to in- 
jquire> whether the prophets, you fpeak of, 
were endowed with ordinary or extraordi- 
nary gifts 5 whether they always fpoke by 
the immediate impulfe of the Spirit, or ac- 

u 2 cording 
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cording to the analogy of faith % whether their 
gift confided in the foretelling of future 
events, or in the interpreting of fcripture to 
the edification and exhortation and comfort 
of the church, or in both : I will content 
myfelf with obferving, that he will judge 
very improperly concerning the prophets of 
the apoftolic church, who takes his idea of 
their office or importance, from your de- 
icription of them. 

In fpeaking of the community of goods, 
which, you fay, was adopted for a (hort 
time in the primitive church, you hold as 
kiconclufive the arguments of Mofheim; 
who has endeavoured to prove, that it was 
a community, quite different from that re* 
commended by Pythagoras or Plato ; con- 
fifting principally in a common ufe, derived 
from an unbounded liberality, which in«- 
duced the opulent to (hare their riches with 
their indigent brethren; there have been 
others, as well as Mofheim, who have en«> 
tertained this opinion ; and it is not quite 
fo indefenfible, as you reprefent it; but 
whether it be reafonable or abfurd, need not 
now be examined : It is far more necefiary 
to take notice of an exprefllon, which you 

have 
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have ufed, and which may be apt to miflead 
unwary readers into a very injurious fufpi- 
cion» concerning the integrity of the Apo- 
files. In procefs of time you obfcrve, " the 
converts, who embraced the new religion^ 
were permitted to retain the pofleffion of 
their patrimony/* ~ This ixpreffion, ptr^ 
mitted to retain^ in ordinary acceptation, im- 
plies aa antecedent obligation to part with : 
Now, Sir, I have not the ihadow of a doubt 
in affirming, that we have no account in 
fcripture of any fuch obligation being itn- 
pofed upon the converts to Chriftianity, 
either by Chrift himfelf, or by his ApofUejs, 
or by aqy other authority : Nay, in the very 
place, where this community of goods i; 
treated of, there is an exprefs proof, (I know 
not how your impartiality has happened to 
pverlook it,) to the contrary. When Peter 
was about tp inflidt an exemplary punifli- 
ment upon Ananias (not for keeping back 
a part of the price, as fome men are fond 
of reprefenting it, but) for his lying and 
hypocrify, in. offering a part of the price of 
his land, as the whole of it ; he faid to him^ 
whilfi it remained (unfold,) was it not tbinf 
fmn ? and after it wasjold^ wa^t not in thine 
own power f From this* accountjt is evident, 

u 3 that 
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that Ananias was under no obligation t4 
part with his patrimony i and after he had 
parted with it, the price was in his own 
powers the Apoftte would have permitted 
him to retain the whole of it, if he had 
tbotight fit ; though he would not permit 

hifi prefvarication to go tmpuniihed. 

• 

You have rtttiarfcfcd, that " the feafts dt 
]6te, the agap36, as they were called, con-> 
ftituted at very pleaflng and ^eiitial t>art <^ 
public wotftiip." — Left any one flioulcl 
from heftce be led to fufpect, thKt the!^ 
feafts of love, this pkafitig part of the pubw 
He worfliip of the* priittitive church, refeift^ 
Ided tli6 unhilllowed fneetings of fotne iM-^ 

fyure i^mts t>f out- own times, I will takd 

tile liberty to add td y6Ur account, a (bort 
tj^licfttion of th« future of ther($ agapie^ 
Tert^^, in the 3^h chapter of his Apo^ 
Ibgy, has done it to my hatids. Th^^ktu»e 
of oUi- fupp^r^ fays 1)e, i6 indicsltad by it's 
tiaftie } it is c&lfed by a wdl:d» vVhldi^ in< t\» 
Greek language, ilgnifies love. W^ aire libt 
luixiouis about thfe expence of th6 en<ttrtain-<- 
liaent} fince we look tipdfi^%}!Rit^ il gaiftv 
^vhiich is exploded with n ^m^^^^i^ky in 
the relief and («&e(h<miit i^^tiam iiidi^ 

gent. 
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genti -^ The oceafion of our trvtetuinment 
being fo honpurabl^) you- may judge of the 
manner of it's being condaSied ; it conMi 
in the difcharge df rdigb^ duties; it qd-» 
mits nothing vile, nothing ^^iincdeft. Be-^ 
fore w& fit down, prayer is made toXj^« 
The hungf^ eat ^6in)uch<as fhey defire, smd 
6¥ery one di^inks as m«ich-ds can be :nfeful 
to fober ^nen. ^ We (b feaft*, as.inen, v*h!4 
have theW imn4s iayptcfkd tuAth the idea of 
fpending the night in the worfhip of God ; 
We (b converfe, as men, w4i6 are confcibus 
that the Lord heareth ^hetn^ ^c. Perhaps 
you may ob^qct! tb this teflimony, inf^vout 
K>f the inAocehce of Chridian ^eedng^, di 
liable to partiality , betaufe it is the «eftU 
Qiony of ^ Chtiftidn ; and you in«yji p»^ 
haps, be able to pick ofut ft*om the wYitii^s 
of this Chriftkin, fomethi^ tk^t looks tike 
a <x>ntradi^ion of thie accotint: H&Wfv^i\ 
I Will refi the matter tipon' this toBHnnony 
for the^refent; jforfeeairing to <|uote any 
other Chrifti&A writer i u^ )he !f4»bje£t^- «s 
I <fhairiii' a fUtuHe leww^, 'pix>dace you* A 
teftimorfiyi fopelfef tdievwy42*ijfeft^^ Yfttt 
fpeak toc'«)f tiie aga^j a6 an eiTehtiit patt 
of the public- wor(hip i this isttot accortfiA^ 
to your iir«i41 Accuracy i (^^ tiad ^y be^ 
- ' ' u 4* eflen- 
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cflcntial, the tdxA of an heathen magiftrattf 
would not have been able to put a ftop to 
them ) yet Pliny, in his letter to Trajan^ 
expreiUy fays, that the Ghriftians left them 
off, upon his publilhing an edi6fc prolubit^ 
ing aflemblies; and we know, that in the 
council of Carthi^e^ in the fourth century^ 
on account of the abufes which attended 
them, they began to be interdi^ed, and 
ceafed almoft univerfaily in the fifth. 

■ 

I HAVB but two obfervations to make 
tipon what you have advanced, concerning 
the feverity of ecclefiaftical penances the 
firft is, that even you yourfelf do not deduce 
it's inftitution from the fcripture; butfrom 
the power, which every voluntary fociety 
has over it's own members ; and therefore; 
however extravagant, or however abfurdj 
^owever oppofite to the attributes of a com- 
migrating God, or the feelings of a fallible 
man, it may be thought ; or upon what«- 
^yer trivial occafion, fuch as thatj you men-r 
^tion, of calumniating a Biftiop, a Prefbyter^ 
or even a Deacon, it may have been in- 
flicted ; Chrift and his Apoftles ar^ not an- 
fwerable for it. The other is^j that it was 
of all poflible expedients, the leaft fitted to 

accom- 
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accooiplUh the end, for which you think it 
was introduced» the propagation of Chrif-* 
tianity. The fight of a penitent humbled 
by a public confeffion^ emaciated by fading, 
clothed in fackcloth, proftrated at the door 
of the aflembly, and imploring > for years 
together the pardon of his offences, and a 
readmifTion into the bofom of the churchy 
was a much more likely means of deterring 
the Pagans from Chriftian community, 
than the pious liberality you mention, was 
of alluring them into it. , This pious libe- 
rality, Sir, would exhauft, even your ele- 
gant powers of defcription, before you could 
exhibit it in the amiable manner it defery^ ; 
it is derived from the new commandment of 
Joving one an&tber ; and it has ever been the 
xliftinguifliing charaderiilic of Chriftians, 
as oppofed to every other denomination of 
men, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. In 
the times of the Apoftles, and in the firfl: 
jages of the church, it ihewed itfelf in volun- 
tary contributions for the relief of the poor 
and the perfecuted, the infirm and the un- 
fortunate ; as foon as the church was per- 
mitted to have permanent pofTeflions in 
land, and acquired the protection of the 
civil power, it exerted itfelf in the ere6tion 

of 
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of hofpitals of every kind; inAitiitions tfeeie; 
of charity aiid humatlity, which were fof*- 
gotten in the law$ 6f SiAon and Lyourgus ; 
aod for even one example of which, yoa 
will, I believe, in vain explore the boafted 
Annals of Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, yo\i 
PjIAI think too injurioufly of this liberality, 
if you look upon it's erigiii as fuperftitkms ; 
or upoA it*s application as an artifice of the 
priefthood, to feduce the indigent into the 
hoCom of the diurch ; it was the pure and 

tmcorrupted f^uit of ^nuine Ghidiftianitiy; 

■ • » • • • • 

Y00 are much Jnrfriftd^ and «ot a little 
tiBpemedy - that Tacitus and the younger 
Pliny, have fpoken fo (lightly of the Chrif- 
tiah fyftem ; and that ^neca and the.eJkier 
Pliny, have not vouchsafed to «en6ttto it 
fit alL This difficulty fcems to hare flruck 
tJthers, as weH as yowlelf; and I. might ' 
refer you to Ae eonclufion of tilit fecond 
volume of Dr. Lardner's CoUeftion of An«^ 
cient Jewifli andjfleftthcn Tefti monies to 
the Truth of the Chriftian Rdigion, for 
full fatisfaAion in this point ; but perhaps 
an obfervation -or two, may be fofficient to 
diminifh your iuiipfw. 

Obscurb 
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' OssctJRfe fdfiiaries of upright niorals, 
When they feparate thfemftlws fforti the re* 
Kgjort df their country, do rtot fpeediiy ac- 
quire the attention of men of Letters. Th« 
Hiftori^S' ^Vq app^ehehfii^ of tlepreciatin^ 
the digility ^liheir leagued labour, and con- 
tatniif^^tii^^ their d^Iendid narration of jtUu^ 
trjo^fe evettts, by mixing Avith.it adifgufling 
detail <6f ^iglbus combination^ ; ahd ibS 
philo(<)]phcrt are ufually too deeply engaged 
ift abftra^ fcience, or in exploring the infi-J 
hite intricacy of natural appearances, itf 
bufy thertfdVcs with -what they, perliapi 
haftiiy, dftecim poputafr fuperftitionsi Hifto^ 
fikAi and philofophers, of rio'taeah reputa-i 
tion, Hiight be mentioned, I belfeve, who 
were; the cotempor&rieS of liuther ahd the 
6rft refottneri 5 and who- have pafied ^vef 
in nfcgli^eht or contemptubtfs filence, fhfei* 
darifigand unpopular attempts to fliake-t3«J 
ftAbaJky of St. Peter's Chair. OppbfitiM 
to 'ffie 'ftKgion off a - petiple, tntrfh become 
general, before it can dcferve the notice of 
the'fcivll tnagiftt-ate^ and till it iJocs lihat, it 
^iirm&mfhd thou^'bdclt^. the i^HnB^^ 
Wlten^friiiitinguift^^^V^^ This ife- 

lifarld.iS pettiliaily applicabfe to the -cafe ill 
jKHnt. Tile .fiift OhtiftiariSi as Chrift :hai 

fore- 
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foretold, were bated ofaU men for Us nameU 
Jake : It was the name itfelf, not any vices 
adhering to the name^ which Pliny punifh- 
cd ; and they wef e every where held in ex- 
ceeding contempt, tiU their numbers ex-> 
cited the apprehenfion of the ruling powers. 
The phiiofophers confidered them as enthu-. 
fiafts, and negle6led them ; the priefts op- 
pofed them as innovators^ and calumniated 
them ; the great overlooked them, the learn- 
ed defpifed them, and the curious alone, 
who examined intot the foundation of their 
faith, believed them. But the negligence 
of fome half dozen of writers, (mod: of 
them however bear incidental teftimony to 
the truth of feveral facts refpe6ting Chrifti- 
an)ty,X in not relating circumftantially the 
origin^ the progrefs, and the pretenfions of 
a new fed, is a very infufHcient reafon for 
q^eftionii^g; either the evidence of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was built, or the fuper- 
natural power by which it was fupported. 

Tm Roman hiilorians, moreover, were 
not only culpably incurious concerning the 
Chriftians ; but unpardonably ignorant of 
what concerned either them, or the Jews : 
I fay, unpardonably ignorant s becaufe the 

means 
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means of information were withjn their 
reach; the writings of Mofes were every 
where to be had in Greek ; and the works 
of Jofcphus were publiftied, before Tacitus 
wrote his Hiftory 5 and yet, even Tacitus 
has fallen into great abfurdity^ and ielf-. 
contradi£tion in his account of the Jews ; 
and though Tertuilian's zeal carried him 
much too far, when he called him Menda^ 
ctcrum loquacijimus^ yet one cannot help re- 
gretting the little pains he took to acquire 
proper information upon that fubjeft. He 
derives the name of the Jews by a forced 
interpolation from mount Ida in Crete*; 
and he reprefents them as abhorring all 
kinds of images in public worfhip, and yet 
accufes them of having placed the image of 
an Afs in the holy of holies ; and prefently 
after he tells us, that Pompey, when he 
profaned the temple, found the fan£luar7 
entirely empty. Similar inaccuracies might 
be noticed in Plutarch and other writers, 
who have fpoken of the Jews; and yoa 
yourfelf have referred to an obfcure palTage 
in Suetonius, as offering a proof how 

* Incljrtum in Cittn Jidjun meDtem» accolas Idaeof audio 
JQ barbarum cognomqAto Judseos vocitar}. Tac. Hid. L. 5. 
Ab. Init. 

ftrangcly 
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ftrangely the Jews and Chriitians of Rome 
were confounded with each oth/er. Why 
then (hould we think it remarkable, that a 
few celebrated writers, who looked upon 
the Chriftians as an obfcure fe^ of the Jews, 
and upon the Jews as a barbarous and de* 
tefted people^ whoie hiftory was not worth 
the perufalj and who were moreover cn^ 
gaged in the relation of the great eventa, 
which either occafioned or accompanied th^ 
jruin of their eternal empire ^ why (honlid 
we be furprifed, that men oocupted ia foch 
Snterefting fubie6t3> and influenced by ft«:h 
inveterate prejudices, fbould have left us 
Iwt (hort and imperfeA deferiptions of the 
Chrifttan fyftem ? 

ft 
■ > » 

■ " But how fhall we ^excuie, you lay, the 
fupine inattention, of the Pagan and' phiJk>* 
fophic world, to thofe evidences, which were 
prefented by the hand of omnipotence, not 
to their reafoh, but to their llianfcs?"^ 
** The laws of nature were perpetually firf- 
pended, for the benefit of the church : Biut 
]^ fages of Grpece and Rome turned aiide 
from the awful fpcftacle/' — To their fhame 
be it ^oken, that they did fo — " and pur^ 
fuing the ordinary occupations of life zsiA 

ftudy. 
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fttidy». appeared tinconfcipu^ of vxf thera^ 
tjipns in th? tnoral or phyAcfll govefniQent- 
of tbcu^ofld."— To this objeftion, I an- 
(wix in the firft plac^, that we have no rea- 
fon to believft, that miracles were performed, 
as often as phllofophers deigned to give 
their attention to th^m; or that» at the 
period of time you allude to, the laws of 
xiature weife pefpetuaily fufpended, for the 
benefit of the church. It may be, that not 
one of the few heathen writers, whofe bodks 
have efcaped the ravages of time, was ever 
prefeiit, when a liuracle was wrought ; but 
will it foUoWs becaufe Pliny, or Plutarch^ 
or Gakn, or Seneca^ or Suetonius, or Tt^ 
citua^ had never feen a miracle, that no 
miracles were ever peirformed ? They indeed 
were learned, and obfervant men ; and it 
may be a matter of furprife to us, that mi-» 
fades io (celebrated^ .as. the friends of Chrif-* 
tianiiy flippofe the Chrtftitei ones to ham 
been, fhould never have been mentioned by 
them though they had not feen them ; and 
had ati Adrian or a Velpalian been the a«u 
thors of but a ithoufandth part of the mira^i* 
des, you have afcribed to the primitive 
church, inore than one' pilobably ofthofe 
vttj tuftortaiid, philofephais .as tikejr »nem^ 

would 
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would have adorned his hiftory with the 
narration of them : For though they turned 
afide from the awful fpef^acle of the mira- 
cles of a poor defpifed Apoftle — yet they 
beheld with exulting complacency, and have 
related with unfufpefting credulity, the 
oilentatious tricks of a Roman Emperor* 
It was not for want of faith in miraculous 
events, that thefe Sages neglected the Chrii^ 
tian miracles, but for want of candour^ and 
impartial examination* 

» 

I ANSWER in the (econd place^ that in the 
A£ts of the Apoftles, we have an account 
of a great multitude of Pagans of every con- 
dition of life, who were fo far from being 
inattentive to the evidences, which were 
prefented by the hand of omnipotence to 
their fenfes, that they contemplated them 
with reverence and wonder ; and forfaking 
the religion of their anceftors, and all the 
flattering hopes of worldly profit, reputa-* 
tion, and tranquillity, adhered with aftcHiiih* 
ing refolution to the profeflion of Chrifti*^ 
anity. From the conclufion of the A£ts, 
till the time in which Tome of the Sages you 
mention flourifhed, is a very obfcure part 
of church hiftoryj yet we are certain, <hat 

many 
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many of the Pagan, and we have fome rea-< 
fon to belkve^ that not a few of the Philo^ 
fophic world, daring that period, did not 
turn afide from the awful fpe£tacle of mU 
racles^ but iaw and beliered; and that a 
few others ihould be found, who probably 
had never feen, and therefore would not 
believe^ i$ furely no very extraordinary cir- 
curadance. Why fhould we not anfwer to 
ofajeii5lion$, fuch as thefe, with the boldnefi 
of St. Jerome^ and bid Celfus, and Porphyry, 
and Julian, and their foUowerSj, learn the 
iUttftrious charaders of the men, who 
founded, built up, and adorned the Chrir<« 
tian church "*? why (hould we not tell them, 
with Amobius, of the orators, the gram- 
marians, the rhetoricians, the lawyers, the 
phyficians, the philolbphers, ^' who appear-^ 
ed confcious of the alterations in the moral 
and phyfical government of the world i'' 
and from that confcioufnefs, forfbok the 

* Difcant Celfus, Porphyrias, JolUnus, rabidi «dTerfmi 
ChriAani canes, diftant coram reAatorcs, qni patant Eccle- 
f am n«Uot Phiktfophos et eloqiM«tes, aiillos habmife Dec* 
tores; quanti et qaales Tui cam fttndaveriDt, extruzerint, 
ornaveriotque ; et definant fidcm noftram mftics tanUim 
fimpHcitatis argaere, TuarnqQe potius imperitiam agtiofcant. 
Jero. Fro. Lib. de Ulaf. Eccl. Scrip. 

X ordi* 
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ordinary occupations of life and ftudy, and 
attached thcmfelves to the Chriftian difci- 
pline * ? 

I ANSWER in the laft place, that the mi- 
racles of Chriflians were falfely attributed 
to magic ; and were for that reafon thought 
unworthy the notice of the writers, you 
have referred to. Suetonius, in his life of 
Nero, calls the Chriftians, Men of a new 
and magical fuperftition -f: ! am fenfible, 
that you laugh at thofc " fagacious com- 
mentators," who tranllate the original word 
by magical ; and adopting the idea of Mo- 
[heim, you think it ought to be rendered 
mifchievous or pernicious ; Unqueftionably 
it frequently has that meaning ; with due 
deference, however, to Mofheim and your- 
felf, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
in this place, as defcriptive of the Chriftian 
religion, it is rightly tranflated magical. 
The Theodofian Code muft be my excufe, 
for diiTenting from fuch refpe£):able autho- 
rity ; and in it, I conjefture, you will find 

* Arnob. Coa. Gen. L. ii. 

t Genus hominmn, roperftitionU novsc et malrfica. Suet, 
in Nero. c. 16^ 

good 
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good reafon for being of my opinion *. Nor 
ought any friend to Chriftianity to be afto- 
nUhed or alarmed at Suetonius applying the 
word Magical to the Chriftian religion ; for 
the miracles wrought by Chrifl: and his 
Apofties^ principally confided in alleviating 
the diflrefles, by curing the obftinate dif-- 
eafes of human kind; and the proper mean- 
ing of magic, as underftood by the antients^ 
is a higher and more holy branch of the art 
of healing f. The elder Pliny loft his life 
in an eruption of Vefuvius» about forty- 
feven years after the death of Chrift ; fome 
fifteen years before the death of Pliny, the 
Chriftians were pcrfecuted at Rome for a 
crime, of which every perfon knew them 
innocent ; but from the defcription, which 
Tacitus gives, of the low eftimation they 
were held in at that time, (for which, how- 
ever, he afligns no caufe i and therefore wd 

* Chaldarii ac Mm^t, et atteri quot valgas itudfficos ob 
factnorom magninidineiii appellat. — — ^ Si qais magtu vel 
magicts contaminibos adfuetas, qui maleficus Tulgi confuetu- 
dine nuncupaiur. ix Cod, Theodo. Tit xvi. 

f Pliny, fpeaktng of the origin of magic, fays* Natam 
primam t medicina nemo dobitat, ac fpecie falatari irrep* 
%Sk vel at dtimrtm ftmaiwimqm mididnam. — He afterwards 
fays, that it was mixed with mathematical aru; and thus 
magki and wuabtmaiid are joined by Pliny, as wudefid and 
mmgUi are in the Thcodofian Code. Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. 50. 
c. I. 

X z may 
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may reaibnaUy conjeftnre it was the fame^ 
for which the Jews were every idiere be- 
cocne fo odious, an oppofition to polytheifm) 
and of the extreme fufli^nngs they under- 
went, we cannot be much furprifed, that 
their name is not to be found in the works 
of Plmy, or of Seneca ; the && itfelf muft, 
by Nero's perfecution, have been almoft de- 
ilroyed in Rome ; and it would have been 
uncourtly, not to fay unfafe, to have noticed 
an order of men, whofe innocence an Em-* 
peror bad determined to traduce, in order 
to divert the dangerous, but deferved ftrean 
of popular cenfure from himielf^ Notwtth-« 
ftanding this, there is a pafTage in the Na- 
tural Hiilory of Pliny ; which, how much 
foever it may have been overlooked, con- 
tains, I think, a very ftrong allufion to the 
Chriftians; and dearly intimates, he had 
heard of their miracles. In (peaking con- 
cerning the origin of magic, he fays,— - 
there is alfo another faffcion c( magic, de- 
rived from the Jews, Mofes and Lotopea, 
and fubfifting at prefent *• -*- The word 



* Eft tt 8l» magicci >SiM» m Mofe aiMmMum <» L^toyNi 
JudKts peiMltfit. PliA. Nat. HiBt, lib. 30. c a. Edit Hafd» 
Dr. Lardwr and ocheri) lunre nuAe flight mmitioir of thk 
paflaget probably fpMn thtir reading in bad editions ymmn 
for etiamnumt a Mofe ct Jamne ct Jotspe Judaeii pendens. 

faftion, 
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fadion^ does not ill denote the opinion the 
Romans entertained of the religious aiTocia* 
tions of the Chriflians*; and a magical 
fa£lioa implies their pretenfions, at leaft, 
to the miraculous gifts of heafing ; and it's 
defcending from Mofes» is according to llie 
cuftom of the Romans, by wldA they con« 
founded the Chriflians with the Jews ; and 
it*s being then fubfiifting, ieems to hare a 
ftrong reference to the rumours Pliny had 
negligently heard reported of the Chriftians* 

Submitting each of theie answers to 
your cool and candid confiderafion i I pro- 
ceed to take notice of another difficulty in 
your fifteenth chapter, which font have 
thought one of the moft important in your 
whole book— The liience of profane hifto-* 
rians, concerning the preternatural darkneft 
at the crucifixion of Chrift. -— You know, 
8ir, that feveral learned men are of opinion, 
that profane hiftory is not fiient upcm thb 
fubje^ ; I will, however, put tiieir autho- 
rity for the prefent quite out of the quef- 
tion. I will ndlher trouble yo« with the 
tefHmony of Phlegon, nor with the appeal 

* TertulUao reckoas die SeA of the Chriftians, imcr lid- 

X 3 of 
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of TcrtuUian to the public itgiftcrs of the 
Romans ; but meeting you upon your own 
ground, and granting you every thing you 
defire, I will endeavour, from a fair and 
candid examination of the hiftory of this 
event, to fuggeft a doubt, at lead, to your 
mind, whether this was *^ the greateft phae- 
nomenon, to which the mortal eye has been 
witnefs, fince the creation of the globe/' 

This darknefs is mentioned by three of 
the four Evangelifts i St. Matthew thus ex- 
preffes himftlf,--^ now from tbejhcth hour there 
was darknefs over all the land until the ninth 
hour I St. Mark fays, — ^W when the fxth 
hour was comey there was darknefs over the 
whole land until the ninth hour j St. Luke, -^ 
and it was about the fxth hour^ and there was 
darknefs over all the earth until the ninth hour^ 
and the fun was darkened. The three Evan-f 
gelifts agree, that there was darknefs ; — p 
and they agree in the extent of the darknefs : 
Por it is the fame expreflion in the original, 
which our tranflators have rendered earth in 
Luke, and land in the two other accounts ; 
and they agree in the duration of the dark- 
nefs, it lafted three hours : — Luke adds a 
particular circumftance, that the fun waj 

d^rk-^ 
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darkened. I do not know, whether this event 
be any where elfe mentioned in fcripture, 
to that our inquiry can neither be extenfive 
nor difficult. 

In philofophical propriety of fpeech^ dark* 
nel8 confifts in the total abience of light, 
and admits of no degrees ; however, in the 
more common acceptation of the word, 
there are degrees of darknefs, as well as of 
light ; and as the Evan^lifts have faid no* 
thing, by which the particular degree of 
darknefs can be determined ; we have 9s 
much reafon to fuppofe it was flight, as you 
have that it was excefllve; but if it was 
(light, though it had extended itfelf over 
the furface of the whole globe, the difficulty 
of it's not being recorded by Pliny or Seneca 
vaniihes at once *. Do you not percdve. 
Sir, upon what a Hender foundation this 
mighty objection is grounded; when we 

* The Aathor of L'Evangile de la RufoDy is miftaken in 
faying, that th« Bvangelifta fpeak t)f a tbiek darkntfs \ and 
that miflake has led him ipco another, into a difbelief of 
the event, becaufe it has not been mentioned by the writers 
of the times— fes hiftorieas (the Evangelifts) oat le front de 
noas dire, qu' a fa mort la terre a ece converte d* epaiflfcs 
tenebres en plein midi et en pleine lune ; comme fi tous les 
ecrivains de ce tems-la n* auroient pas remarque an fi etrange 
miracle { L'Evan. de la Raif. F. ^% 

X 4 have 
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hairt only to {mt yoa upon proving) that 
the darjknefs at the crQcifixion was of fo un-* 
ufual a nature, as to have excited the par-* 
ticular attention of all mankind, or even of 
tiiofe who were witnefles to it? But I do 
not mean to deal fo logicaHy with you; 
rttber give me leave to fpare you the ttoubto 
of your proof, by proving, or /hewing the 
probability at leaft, of the dinA contrary. 
There is a ciicumftanoc mentioned by St. 
John, which feems to indicate, that the 
darknefs was ttot fo exceflive, as is generally 
fttppofed; for it is probable, that during 
the continuance of the darknels, Jefiis (poke 
both to his mother, and to his beloved dif* 
ciple, whom he /aw from the crofs ; they 
were near the crofs ; but the foldiers which 
furrounded it, mud have kept them at too 
great a diftance, for Jefus to have^^r them 
and kmwn them, had the durknefe at the 
cracifixion been exceffive, like the preter- 
natural darknels, which God brought upon 
the land of Egypt } for it \s expreilly (aid, 
that during the continuance of that dark- 
nefs, they faw not one another. The expref- 
fion in St. Luke, the fun lims darkened^ tends 
rather to confirm, than to overthrow this 
reafoning. I am feAfibie, this expreilion is 

gene-- 
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generally thought equivalent to another ~* 
the fun was eclipfed ; — but the Bible ig 
open to us all ; and there can be no ^m^ 
fumption, in endeavouring to inveftigate the 
meaning of fcripture for ourfelves. Luckily 
for the prefent argumentation, the very 
phrafe of the fun's being darkened, occuris^ 
in fo many words, in one other place (and 
in only one) of the new teitament} and 
from that place, you may poffibly fee reafon 
to imagine, that the darkncis might not. 
perhaps, have been fb intenfe, as to deferve 
the particular notice of the Roman natura^ 
lifts : *~ Jind be epmed the htt&mkfi pity and 
there drrfe a Jmke out rftbe pit^ as the finoke 
of a great furnace y and the fun was darkened \ 
and the air^ ty reafon of the Jmoke of the pit^ 
li we (houki fay, that the fun at the cruci-* 
fixion was obnubilated, and darkled by 
the intervention of clouds, as it is here re* 
prefentcd to be by the intervention of a, 
fmoke, like the fmoke of a furnacQ, I doi 
not fee what you could object to our ac* 
count; but fuch a phsenoincnon has, furely, 
no right to be efteemed the greateft that 
mortal eye has ever beheM. I may be mif- 
taken in this interpretation i but { have no 

defign 
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defign to mifreprefent the fm6^, in order to 
gtt rid of a difficulty; the darknefs may 
have been as intenfe, as many commentators 
have fuppofed it ; but neither they, nor you 
can prove it was fo ; and I am furely under 
no neceflity, upon this occafion^ of grant- 
ing you, out of deference to any commoi- 
tator> what you can neither prove nor ren*- 
der probable. 

But you ftill, perhaps, may think, that 
the darknefs, by it's extent, made up for 
this deficiency in point of intenfenefs. The 
original word, expreffive of it's extent, is 
ibmetimes interpreted by the whole earth ; 
more frequently in the new teftament, of 
any little portion of the earth ; for we read 
of the land of Judah, of the land of ITrad, 
of the land of Zabtilon, and of the land of 
Nephthalim ; and it may very properly, I 
conceive, be tranflated in the place in quef- 
lion by Region. But why (hould all the 
world take notice of a darknefs, which ex<p 
tended itfelf for a few miles about Jerufa* 
lem, and lafted but three hours I The Ita« 
lians, efpecially, had no reafon to remark 
the event as fingular; fince they were ac-^ 
cuftomed, at that time, as they are at pre- 

fent, 
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ient, to fee the neighbouring regions fo dark- 
ened for days together by the eruptions of 
iGtna and VeAivius, that no man could 
know his neighbour ^. We learn from the 
icripture account, that an earthquake ac- 
companied this darknefs ; and a dark cloud- 
ed iky, I apprehimd, very frequently pre- 
cedes an earthquake ; but it's extent is not 
great, nor is it*s intenfenefs exceflive, nor is 
the phenomenon itfelf fo unufual, as not 
commonly to pafs unnoticed in ages of fci- 
ence and hiftory. I fear, I may be liable to 
mifreprefentation in this place; but I beg 
it may be obferved, that however flight in 
degree, or however ' confined in extent the 
darknefs at the crucifixion may have been i 
I am of opinion, that the power of God 
was as fupematurally exerted in it's pro- 
duflion, and in that of the earthquake 
which accompanied it, as inrl^he opening of 
the graves, and the refurre6%ion of the faints, 
which followed the rcfurreftion of Chrift. 

• .««. no9 autem tenebras cogixemas Untts, quants qaon* 
dam eruptione fitnseorum ignvim Jinitimas regiotuj oi/cmravifi 
dicuntar, ut per biduam nemo hominem homo agnofcerec 
Cic. de Nat. Deo. L. 2. And Pliny, in defcribing the crop* 
don of Vefuviusy which fofFocated hi$ uncle, fays,-— Diet 
alibij illic noi omnibus noQibus nigrior denfiorqi* 

In 
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In another place, you feem not to believe 
^* that Pontius Pilate informed the Emperor 
of the unjuft fentence of death, which he 
had pronounced againft an innocent per* 
fon:*' And the fame reafon, which made 
kim filent as to the death, ought, one would 
fu^ofe, to have made him lUent as to the 
miraculous events, which accompanied it: 
And if Pilate in his difpatcfaes to the Em* 
peror, tranfmitted no account of thip dark* 
ne(s (how great foever you foppofe it to 
have been) which happened in a diftant 
province $ I <^not apprehend, that the re- 
pent of it couid have ever gained foch credit 
at Rome, as to induce either Pliny or ^neca 
to mention it as an authentic h6t. 



I am, tec. 



LET- 
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Sir, 

I MEAN not to detain you long with my 
remarks upon your fixteenth Chapter ^ 
for in a fhort Apology for Chriftianity, it 
cannot be expected, that I (hould apologize 
at length, for the indtlcretions of the firft 
Chriftians. Nor have I any difpofition to 
reap a malicious pleafure, from exaggerat- 
ing, what you have had fo much goodna- 
tured pleafure in extenuating, the truculent 
barbarity of their Roman perfecutors* 

M. DE VoLTAiRit has embraced every 
opportunity^ of contrafting the perfecuting 
temper of the Chriftians with the mild tole* 
ranee of the antient heathens ; and I never 
read a page of his upon this fubie£t, without 
thinking Chriftianity materially, if not in- 
tentionally, obliged to him, for his endea* 

vour 
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vour to deprefs the lofty fpirit of religiotts 
bigotry. 1 may with juftice pay the fame 
compliment to you ; and I do it with fince* 
rity ; heartily wiftiing, that in the profecu- 
tion of your #oric, you may render every 
Ipecies of intolerance univerfaliy deteftable. 
There is no reafon, why you (hould abate 
the afperity of your invetlive ; (ince no one 
can fufpe6t you of a defign to traduce Chrif-- 
tianity, under the guife of a zeal againft 
perfecutions or if any one ihould be fo 
fimple, he need but open the gofpel to be 
convinced, that fuch a fcheme is too pal- 
pably abfurd, to have ever entered the head 
of any fenfible and impartial man. 

I WISH, for the credit of human nature, 
that I could find reafon to agree with you, 
in what you have faid of the " univcrfal 
toleration of Polytheifm ; of the mild indif- 
ference of antiquity ; of the Roman Princes 
beholding, without concern, a thoufand 
forms of religion fubfifting in peace under 
their gentle fway." But there are fome paf- 
fagcs in the Roman Hiftory, which make 
me helitate at lead in this point; and almoft 
induce me to believe, that the Romans were 

exceed- 
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exceedingly jealous of all foreign religions, 
whether they were accompanied with im* 
moral manners or not. 

It was the Roman cuftom indeed^ to in- 
vite the tutelary gods of the nations, which 
they intended to fubdae, to abandon their 
charge ; and to* promife them the fame, or 
even a more auguft worfliip in the city of 
Rome*; and their triumphs were graced 
as much with the exhibition of their captive 
gods, as with the lefs humane one of their 
captive kings *f-. But th;s cuftom, though 
it filled the city with hundreds of gods of 
every country, denomination, and quality, 
cannot be brought as a proof of Roman 
toleration ; it may indicate the excefs of their 
vanity, the extent of their fuperftition, or 
the refinement of their policy ; but it can 
never (hew, that the religion of individuals, 
when it differed from public wiOom, was 
either connived at as a matter of indiffer- 

* In oppagnfttionibiu, ante omnia folitom a Romanii 
Sacerdottbus evocari Deuniy cnjoa io tutela id oppidum eflct; 
promittiqne illi eandenit aut ampliorem apod Romanos cul- 
tam. Plin. Nat. Hill. L. 38. C. iv. . 
f Roma trinmpkantis quotiens Docis ioclita curram 
Planfibus excepit, totiens altaria Divftm 
Addidit fpoIii$ fiUmet nova namina fecit. Proden, 

ence, 
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enGe» or tolerated as an inalienable right of 
human nature. 

Upon another occafion, you, Sir, have 
referred to Livy, a$ relating the introduc- 
tion and fuppreflion of the rites of Bacchus ^ 
and in that very place we find him con- 
fefling, that the prohibitiug all foreign re- 
ligions, and the aboli(hing every mode of 
lacrifice which differed from the Roman 
mode, was a bufmefs frequently entrufted 
by their anceftors to the care of the proper 
magiftratess and he gives this reafon for 
the procedure, That nothing could contri- 
bute more effedlually to the ruin of religion^ 
than the facrificing after an external rite, 
and not after the manner inftituted by their 
fathers *. 

Not thirty years before this event, the 
Praetor, in conformity to a decree of the 
fenate, had ifTued an edi^—- that no one 

* Quotiesi hoc patnim avommqac state negotiam eft ma- 
giftratibQS datttm, at itcra externa iieri Tetarent f fiicrlficulos 
vfttel^Qe fbrOy circo, urbe prohiberent ? vatkims bhrps m«* 
fmrerent etmtnrertntpit f omnem difcipHnam facrificaadt, 
praeterqaam more Romano, abolerent? Jtidicabaat enim pra* 
dentiffimi viri omnia divini hamaniqae jurit* nihil aoqae 
djfiblvendae rellgtonis efle, qnam nbi non patrip* fed externo 
ritu ia^rificaretor. Lir. L. xxxix. C. xvi. 

ihould 
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fhould prefbme to facrificc in any public 
place after a new or foreign manner *. And 
in a ftill more early periodi the .^iles had 
been commanded to take care, that no gods 
were worlhipped, except the Roman gods } 
and that the Roman gods were worfhipped 
after no manner, but the eftabliftied manner 
of the country f. 

But to come nearer to the times^ of 
which you are writing. In Dion Caflius 
you may meet with a great courtier, one of 
the interior cabinet^ and a poliihed ftatef- 
maui in a fet fpeech^ upon the moft momen-» 
tons fubjeft^ exprefling himfelf to the Em^- 
peror, in a manner agreeable enough to the 
practice of antiquity, but utterly inconfift- 
ent with the moft remote idea of religious 
toleration. The fpeech alluded to^ contains, 
I confefs it, nothing more than, the advice 
of an individual j but it ought to be remam- 
beredj that that individual was Mascenas, 

* Ut quicmiique biros *Oaticimi pncaisM^fiuii ftot trcem 
ftoificandi toafqripuiii hmberet, eot libros osanet licttrafque 
ad fe aate Kakndaa Apriles deferret: neu qois in pablko 
hcioy6 loco, novo ant exicrho And facrlfiolri^ lAt. L. xxir. 
C. I. 

f Datum iade ncgotiaa xdilibus» ot aaimadveitcrent, ae 
qui, nifi Roman! Dii neu quo alio more, quam patrio cole* 
rcntnr. Liv* L« iv* C. jo. 

that 
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that tTie advicie was given to Augiiftus, and 
that the occafion of giving it, was no Icfs 
rmpoitant than the fettling the form of the 
Roman government. He recommends it to 
Caefar, to worfliip the gods himfelf, accord-* 
ing to the eftablifhcd form 5 and io force all 
others to do the fame ; and to hate and to 
punifi all thofe, who (hould attempt to in- 
troduce foreign religions*: Nay, he bids 
him'irt the fartie place, have an eye uponi 
%he |)hil6f6ph€rs alfo j fo that free thinking, 
fi^ee i^eaking at leaft, upon rdigioy^ mat-' 
ter^, was not quite fo fafe under the gentle 
iway of the Roman princes j as, thank 
<5od, it is under the much more gentle go- 
verntoent of our own,* 

In the Edi^ of Toleration pubfifhed bj^ 
<jfal^ius after iix yearfi unri^mltted periecu*- 
tion of the Chriftians, we perc^ve his mo* 
tiV€ fbf perfecution, to have been the fame 
with that, which had influenced the conduft 
of the more antient Romans^ an abhorrence 
of all innovations in religion. You have 
favoured us with the tranflation of this 

^ Tctvyct Tf tfTtf w^otrlty xat w^ocriri to fut dftoy varrn 
tmAfTu^ avrof Ti aSuf kara ra trcergiAy xai t»c aX'Xtff rif«a# 

xi>ia(i, Dion. Caf. L. 52. . 

edia. 
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tdift, m which he fays-^^^ w^ were parti-* 
,cularly defiroil3 of redaiming iato the way 
of feafon *nd natune,'* ifd ,^nas mentes (a 
good pretence this for a Polytheiftic pcrfe^ 
cutor) " the deluded Chriftians, who had 
renounced the religion and ceremonies in- 
ftituted l^ their fathers** — this is the pre- 
cife langi^ge of Livy, defcribing a perfecu- 
tioa of a foreign religion three hundred 
years before^ > /«r^tf erat ntc facrificantium nee 
precantiw» Deos patrio mort^ And the Tcry 
expedient pf forcing the Chriftians to deliver 
lip their religious bookd^ which was prao- 
.tibfed in this |)«i:(ecution, and which Mofheim 
;»ttribufies; to the advice; of . Hierocles, and 
.yi)U tO; that of the phiiofi>phers of thofe 
times, feems /clear to me,* from the places 
m Livy^ before quoted, tb; have been net- 
thing b»t aa;old piece of ftafe policy, to 
-^hich the Romans had recourfe, as often as 
they apprehended their eftablifhcid religion 
to be in any danger^ - ^ 

* * . 

Ikf the preamble of the letter of toleration, 
which the jemperor Maximin reluftantly 
wrote to Sdbinus about a year after the 
publication of Gafcrius* Edift, there is a 
plain avowal of the reafons, which induced 

Y 2 Gale- 
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Gaierius and Diocletian to commence t^eir 
perfecution ; they had feen the temples of 
the gods forfaken, and weit determined by 
the feverity of puniihment to fWlaim m^n 
to their worlhip ♦. 

In (hort, the fyftem recommended by 
Maecenas, of forcing eveiy perfbn to be of 
the emperor's religion, and of hating and 
punifhing every innovator, contained no 
new doctrine ; it was correfpondent to^ the 
practice of the Roman fenate, in the moft 
illuftrious times of the repnblic;. and feems 
to have been generally SKlopted by the em* 
perors, in their treatment of Chriftians, 
whilft th^ themfelves were Pagans ; and in 
their treatment of Pagans, after they them- 
felves became Chriftians; and if any one 
ihould be willing to derive thole laws againft 
Heretics (which are fo abhorrent from the 
mild fpirit of the gofpel, and fo reproaehfol 
to the Roman Code) from the blind adfae* 
rence of the Ctuiftian emperors to the into* 
lerant policy of their Pagan predeceflbrs^ 

0(^*f( iutt»Ta)(ji9cn fr»vT«c ur^^tnni Tii^^Mrt r^ ^if Tvt •0«* 
B^n^xuaf rw hm afaMh^in9a^• Eufeb, Lib, ix. C. 4« 

fome* 
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Comething, I think, might he produced in 
fop|x>it of his conjedure. 

But I am forry to have faid fo much op«- 
on fHch a ful^oft.— -.In, endeavoaring to 
palliate the feverity of the Romans towards 
the Chiiilians, you have remarked, ^< it was 
in vain* that the opprdled believer aflerted 
the inalienable rights of confci^nce, and 
private jwlgmenjt/' -' Though his fituation 
fni^t excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the under(^<ting, either of the 
philofophic, or qf the believing part of the 
Pagan world/' How is this, Sir ? are the 
^guiiiente for liberty of confcience, fo ex- 
ceedingly inconcluiive^ that you think them 
incapable of reaching the underftanding, 
even of philofophers ? A captious adverfary 
^rofild ismbrace with avidity, the opportu- 
pify this pafiage affords him, of blotting 
yom: character with the odious ftain of be-^ 
ing a periecutor 3 a ftain9 ^hich no leam« 
i^g can wipe out, whkh no genius or ability 
ican render amiable. I am far from enter- 
taining fuch an opinion of your principles ; 
but this conclufion feems fairly deducible 
from what you have fidd, — r that the minds 
pf the Pagans, were fo pre<*occupied wit^i 

Y3 tl?e 



the hotiorfsf &^ ^Sfhig, and liafingi dnd 
puni(hing thofe, who ^ifltttA hbH^ tDem ir> 
religion, that arguments for the inalienable 
ri^fi-df cbii(&»itt, virhich^ «^^(> have 
congftfeetf ybofftlPdnd-every '{Jhiteftj^r In 
SOfdf^; an* ftaggtJfc^the fefoldtlbftof an 
!h<)uiritbr^ 4mb'M^ah\e oUekciM^ihtit 
iindei-ftattdirigs', W< making ahyUn^tl^ffi^ti 
bA-tb6ir 'hek^s^, khd- yon iAigMi>if»hs^ki 
haW 9^ared>ylsii<^i?f6me perpkxi¥f,^m (h^ 
Jtivtfftiigat'^ii^'Sf^hSJ'indtives, which'!hduc«d 
%hi il^6>ittki^'&^$iietQfito perfecuf^i- ahd th€ 
Kidn^to {>eo|90^ti9>fmi^the Chiiftitthii^'if yvitt 
W'hdt ovefloC^i^^hi'ftt^ one^'aWtf isipti' 
edVitbtoo ^ifY^fillty, tbe¥{^rcft!e90l-idij| 
bf the eiiti'etoeltMe^aiice' of Pfi|ah'^tfJt/ 

■ The Chlift^,'yoa6l3^!lv^r*»**W:dbred 
tjf athfeifm-i— ''And''1t'muft J^froWncd-' that 
they were tb<i ghe^fr^f ^*toifti,Uri:the 
opinidn of thfe^^lythdlfts- ^ftJfrtHftead of 
Befiod's • thii»ty'thdulfena ;^*;--<hcy could 
not be brbifghtfd iekhowledg^jiWoVe-btoe j 
and even that dne thfey i'e^ufedy%t'tnelia2ard 
of their lives, tc^ blafpheme wiflvthe isll^pcf- 
lation of Jupifer, But is^ it tit)t fbWitwhat 
fmgulaf, tliat this^pfeteufionS iifthbChriC^ 
tians to a conftaiit interccurfe s^JlSi'fapcrior 

beings^ 
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^ings» in the. working of Heracles, (hould 
have been a principal canfe of converting tq 
their fa^th, thpfe who. )>ran4ed.theni with 
the imputation, of atheifm ? . 

Thby iwei^ accufed too, of forming dan« 
gerouftconipirfteietagatpft the ftate: — This 
woifatioiii you.Qwn, was as unjuft as the 
firecediQg.; but there fecms t9. have been a 
.fMcultar.h^r^ip la the , fituation of the 
Chciftiana; fyice tb9 very i^rtie men^ whp 
^bought thein liangercms to the ftate, on 
ftc/fountof their conrpira^ies ;. condemned 
them, aa iy»tt liave obf^vpcj) fpr not inter- 
fering in it's concerns ; for their criminal 
<lifregard to the IniAnds of war and govern- 
ment ; and far tlneir entertaining doctrines;, 
which w«re iu[^o^ '\%o prohibit them 
.from afiUmiog the ckftwi^ of foldiers, of 
xAagiitr^s, and of princw^." Men, fuch as 

thefe, would have made but poor confpi- 
rators. 

• * - « 

They were accufed, kftly, of the moft 
horrid crimps : —-This accnfation, it is con- 
felTed, was mere calumny; yet, as calumny 
is generally more extcnfive in it's influence, 
than truth, perhaps this calumny might be 

y 4 more 
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more powerful in flopping the progrefs of 
Chriftianity, than the virtues qf the Chrif-- 
tians were in promoting it : And in truth, 
Origen obfepres, that the Chriftians, on ac<f 
count of the crimes which were maliciouily 
iaid to their charge^ were held in fucfa ab-* 
horrence, that no one would To much as 
fpeak to them. It may be worth while to 
remark from him, that the Jcwsi^ in thf 
very beginning of Chriftiamty, wen the. 
authojrs of all thofe calumnies, which Cdfiis 
afterwards took fuch great delight in urging 
againft the Chriftians, and which you have 
mentioned with fuch gr^t precifion *. 

' It is no improbable fuppofition, that the 
clandeftine manner, in which the perfecut- 
Ing fpirit of the Jews and Gentiles, obliged 
the Chriftians to c6lebrate their Eucharift, 
together with the expreflions of eating the 

^ Videtor mihi feciiTe idem Celfasy quod Judzi» qui fub 
Chriftiftnifihi initiuQi frrorem fptrferey quafi ejus fedbe ho- 
mines nuuEUd pueri Tefcerentur carnibut ; et qaod^ qaoties 
CIS iibeat operam d$ft occalus libidiidbiis« exdndo rpmino 
con(lupret| qufun qtiifque nafhis fuerit. Quse falfa et iniqoa 
opinio dudum valde hmltos a religione iiofh-a alieiios teonit; 
perfuafos, quod talcs iiiit Chrilti^ini; et ad hoc temporis 
nounulios faljit; quia ea de cai^fa Qhrift^nos averfantur, st 
nee fimplex colloquiam cum cis habere Velinc. One. con. 
Ccl. Lib. Tj. 

body, 
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body, and drinking the blood of Chrift, 
which were ufed in it's inftitution, and the 
cuftom of imparting a kifs of charity to 
each other, and of calling each other by the 
appellations of brother and fitter*, gave 
occafions to their enemies to invent, and 
induced carelefs obfervers to believe, all th^ 
odious things which were faid againft the 
Chrifl;ians. 

» 

» ... # 

You have! difplayed at length, in ttpreC* 
five di£lion, the accniations of the enemies 
of Chrtftianity^ and yoo have tdd:QS» of 
the imprucknt defence, by which the Chrii^ 
iians vindicated the parity of their morak i 
and you have huddled up in a (hprt note, 
(which many a reader will never fee) the 
teftimony of Pliny to their innocence ; per* 
mit me to do the Chriftians a little juftice, 
by producing in their caufe the whole truth. 



BETWEEN feventy and eighty years after 
the death of Chrift, Pliny had occafion to 
confult the emperor Trajan, concerning the 
manner, in which he fhould treat the Chrift 

* The Romans ofi-d tbefc expreffions in fo impart a fenie, 
that Martial calls thcmy Nomina neqaiora. lib. 11. 
fpig. IV,' 

tians ; 
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tians ; it feems as if there had been judicial 
proceedings agaihft them, though'Piiny had 
jievet' happened to attend anjt of them. He 
knew*,' indeed, that men were to:be puniihed 
for :|)eing Chrifti ans^, or he would not, as a 
fenfible magiftf atev htm received the acco- 
fiitibns of legal, ^ach lefs of ill^al^ ianony- 
mdus * informers againlt thera^ no: would 
he, before he wrote to the empercr, have 
put to death thofe, whom his threats could 
not .hinder from' perfevering in thdr con- 
feffion, that. they, were Chriftians. ^ His 
harih^mamiCT of proceeding *^ in an: office 
the.'nioli: repugnant to bis humanity ^^ haul 
made many apbftatizefrom tharprofefiion^ 
perfonfs of this complexion, were wdl fitted 
to inform him of ev^ thing tbey kntvf 
concerning the ChriftiaAs ; accofcUngly, he 
examined them ; bot not one of them ac» 
cufed the Chriftians of any other crime, 
than of praying to Chrift, as to fome God, 
and of binding themfelves by an oath^ not 
td t)e guilty of any wickednefs. Not con- 
tented with this information, he piit two 
maid fervants, which were called minifters, 
to the torture ; but even the rack, could not 
extort from the imbecility of the fex, a con- 
fcffion of any crime, any account different 

from 
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from that which the Apoftatc^ had velnn* 
tarily- given ; not a word do we find of theip 
fearing qpon murdered infants, or of their 
mixing in inceftuous commerce. After all 
his pains, Fliny pronoiuiced the meal of the 
Chriftians to be pnmifcuwi and innocent: 
PerfcFD^i^f both fexes^ of all ages, and of 
every condilioh, ^(Tembled promifcuoufly to^N 
getber^ There was nbt)iiing for chaftity to 
blufh at, or for humanity to (hudder at, iti 
thefe meetings V there was no feci^t initia* 
tion of profti'Iytes by abhorred rites ; but 
fbey ettt a vpromifcuous meal in Ghriftian 
charity, and' vAth the fnoft perfed: inao* 
cencei^. 



'i • • 






, WfiAYi^vBjt faults theni the Chriftiam 
i¥)ay have been guilty <A in after times ; 
though ydtt^ eoudd produce to os a thoufand 
ambitious i^lates of Carthage, or fenfual 
^nes of AYttioch, anci blot ten thoufand 

* — — > affirmabant aatetn, banc fuiiTe fommam vel cnl^ 
faae, vet erroris, qobd eifent fdlici' ftato die ante lucem con- 
Mtgs&tt\ caJmrnnqoc Chaeiflo» qoafi'Dco, dicere fecam invi* 
cexn : feque facramento non /«>2rci^ aliqaod obftringerey fed 
ne farta, ne latrodnia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fideni 
fallereoty ne dc|pofitum appellati - abtaegarent : qaibus pe* 
raftis, norem fibi diibedesdi fuifle^ rnrittTqiie coeundt ad 
capiendum cibum, promifcuum tamen^ it inncxium, Piio. 
Epif. xcTZi. Lib. x« 

pages 
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pages with the impurities of the ChriiHan 
clergy ; yet at this period, whilft the me<- 
mpry of Chrift and his Apoftles, was frefh 
in their minds j or, in the more emphatic 
language of Jerome, ^' whilft the blood of 
our Lord Was warm, and recent €uth was 
fervent in the believers^" we have the great- 
eft reafon to conclude, that they were emw 
nently diftioguiihed for the probity and thf 
purity of their lives. : Had there been but a 
fhadow of a crime in thdr aflemUies, it 
miift have been detected by the induftrious 
leaitfh of th0 intell^ent Pliny ; and it is a 
matter of real furprife, that no on^ of the 
apoftates, thought of paying court to the 
governor, by a falfe teftimonys efpecially. 
Aft the apoftacy feems to have ^n exfreeding 
general ; fince the triples, which had been 
almoft deferted, bfgan again to be freqi^entr 
ed i and the victims, for which a little time 
before, fcarce a porchafer was to be founds 
began again every where to be bought up. 
This, Sir, is a valuable teftimony in ouf* 
favour } It is not that of a declaiming apo* 
logift, of a deluding prieft, or of a deluded 
martyr, of an orthodox bifliop, or of any 
^* of the moft pious of men" the Chriftians; 
but it is that of a Roi;nan magiftrate, philo* 

fopher. 
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ib^er, and lawyer; who cannot be fup« 
pofed to haVe wanted inclination to detedt 
the immoralities, or the confpiracies of the 
Chriftianss fince, ill his treatmeat of them, 
he had ftretched the authority of his office, 
an4 violated alike the laws of his country, 
and of humanity. 

With this teftimony, I will conclude mf 
remarks; for I have no dilpofition to blacken 
the chara£ter you have given of Nero ; or 
to leiien the humanity of the Roman magi^ 
ftrates j or to m^^ify the number of Chrif- 
iians, or of martyrs ; or to undertake the 
defence of a few fanatics, who by their in-> 
judicious zeal, brought ruin upon them^ 
felves, and difgrace upon their profeffion. 
I may not probably have convinced you, 
that you are wrong in any thing, which you 
have advanced; or that the authors you 
have quoted, will not fupport you in the 
inferences, you have drawn from their 
works; or that Chriflianity ought to be 
diftinguiflied from it's corruptions; yet I 
may, perhaps, have had the good fortuiM^ 
to JeflSbn, in the minds of others, fome of 
that diflike to the Chriftian religion, which 
the perufal of your book had unhappily ex^ 

cited. 
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cited. 1 have touched but Upon general 
topics I for I ihould have weaned out your 
patience, to fay nothing of my readers*, or 
my own, had I enlarged upon every thing 
in which I diffent from you ; and a minute 
examination of your work would, moreover, 
have had the appearance of a captious dif-* 
polition, to defcend into illiberal perfonali- 
ties; and might have produced a certain 
acrimony of fentiment orexpreflioo, which 
may be ferviceable in fupplying the place of 
tt^gument, or adding a zeft to a dull com- 
pofition ; but has nothing to do with the 
inveftigation of truth. Sorry fliall I be, if" 
what I have written, fliould give the leaft 
interruption to the profecution of t^ great 
worki in which you are engaged j the world 
is now pofleffed of the opinion of us both, 
upon the fubje£): in queftion ; and it may^ 
perhaps, be proper for us both to leave it 
in this ftate ; I fay not this, from any back- 
wardnefs to acknowledge my miftakes, when 
I am convinced that I am in an error ; but 
to exprefs the almoft infuperable reluctance, 
which I feel to the bandying abufive argu- 
ment, in public controverfy : It is not, in 
•good tinith, a difficult taflc, to chaftife the 
froward petulance of thofe, who roijftafce 

per- 
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perfonal inve6tlve for reafoning, and clumfy 
banter for ingenuity; but it is a dirty bufi-^ 
nefs at beft, and fliould never be under- 
taken by a man of any temper, except when 
the interefts of truth may fufFer by his 
negle6l. Nothing of this nature, I am fen- 
fible, is to be expected from you ; and if 
any thing of the kind has happened to ef^ 
cape myfelf, I hereby difclaim the intentioit 
of faying it, and heartily wiOi it unlaid. 

Will you permit me. Sir, through this 
channel, (I may not, perhaps, have another 
£0 good an opportunity of doing it,) to ad«* 
drefs a few words ? not to yourfelf, but to 
a fet of men, who dtfturb all ferious com«> 
pany with their profane declamation againfl: 
Chriftianity ; and who having picked up in 
their travels, or the writings of the deifts, 
a few flimfy objedtions, ififedt: with their 
ignorant and irreverent ridicule the ingenu- 
ous minds of the rifing generation. 



Gentle- 
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ENTLEMEN, 



Suppose the mighty work accomplifhed^ 
the crofs trampled upon^ Chriftianity every 
where profcribedi and the religion of Nature 
tince more become the religion of Europe ; 
what adrantage will you have derived to 
your country^ or to yourfeives from the ex« 
change ? I know ydur anfwer -»- you will 
have freed die world from the hypocrify of 
Priefts, and the tyranny of Superftition. ^-^ 
No ; you forget that Lycurgus^ and Numa» 
and Odin> and Mango-Copac^ and all the 
great legiflators of antient and modern ftory» 
have been of opinion, that the affairs of civil 
ibciety could not well be conduced without 
fane religion ; you muft of neceflity intro- 
xluce a priefthood, with, probably, as much 
hypocrify; a. religion, with, affuredly, more 
fuperftition, than that which you now re- 
probate with fuch indecent and ill-grounded 
contempt* But I will tell you, from what 
you will have freed the world; you will 
have freed it from it's abhorrence of vice< 
and from every powerful incentive to virtue ; 
you will, with the religion, have brought 
back the depraved morality, of Paganifm ; 

* . you 
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you Will have robbed mankind of their firm 
afiiirance of another life ; and thereby you 
will have defpoiled them of their patience^ 
of their humility, of their charity, of their 
chaftity, of all thofe mild and filent virtues^ 
which (however defpicable they may appear 
in your eyes) are the only ones, which me<* 
liorate and fublime our nature ; which Pa* 
ganifm never knew, which fpring from 
Chriftianity alone, which do or might con- 
ftitute our comfort in this life, and without 
the poiTeflion of which, another life, if after 
all there ihould happen to be one, mull 
(unlefs a miracle be exerted in the alteratioQ 
of our difpofition) be mQre vicious ^nd more 
miierable than this is. 

• 

Perhaps you will contend, that the unl* 
verfal light of reafon, that the truth and fit- 
nefs of things, are of themfelves, fufficient 
to exalt the nature, and regulate the man- 
ners of mankind. Shall we never have done 
with this groundlefs commendation of na- 
tural law ? Look into the firft chapter of 
Paul's Epiftle to the- Romans, and you will 
fee the extent of it's influence over the Gen-- 
tiles of thofe days 5 or if you diflike Paul's 
authority, and the manners of antiquity; 

Z look 
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}fol6k Into the more admired accounts of. 
modern Voyagers j and examine it's ihflu- 
chce over the Pagans of our own times, over 
the fenfual inhabitants of Otaheite, over 
the Cannibals of New Zealand, or the re^ 
ihotfetefe Savages of America. But thefe 
men are Farbaiians.-^Your law of nature, 
nbtwithftiinding, extends even to them : -^^ 
But they have mifufed their reafon ; ^^ they 
have ^hen thfe rnore need of, and would be 
the mote thankftl for that tevelation, which 
you, with an ignorant and* faftidious felf?. 
lufficiency deem ufelds. -^ But, they might 
6f themfelves, if they thought fit, becoitte 
wife and vh1;uofi>. •m- 1 aufwer *rtth OicCro, 
fit nihil interejiy $firum nemo vakat^ an nemo 
mlere foffit 5 Jic non intelligo quid interfit^ utrum 
nem fit fapkhss an nemo effe pojfit. 

These however, you will think, are ex- 
traordinary inftances ; and that we ought 
not from thefe, to take our meafureof the 
excellency of the law of nature 5 but rather 
from the civilized ftates of China and Japan, 
or from the nations which flouriflied in 
learning and in arts, before Chriftianity 
Ivas heard of in the world. You mean to 
fay, that by the law cJf nature, which you 

are 
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are defirous of isibftitiiting iti the room of 
the gofpel, you do nqt underftand thofe 
rules of condufSt^ whidb an individual, alv 
ftraded from the community, and deprived 
of the inftitution of mankind, could exco* 
gitate for himfelf ; but £uch a fy (tiem of pre« 
cepts, as the moft enli^tened men c^ the 
moft enlightened ages^ have recommended 
to our obfervance. Where do you find this 
fyftem? We cannot meet with it in the 
works of Stobsus, or the Scythian Ana* 
icharfis, nor in thofe of Plato or of Cicero, 
nor in thofe of the Emperor Antoninus, or 
the flave Epicletus ; for we are perfuaded, 
that the moft animated confidefations of 
the wgiTu^i and the ixmefium, of the beauty 
of virtue, and the fitnefs of things, are ^tiot 
able to fumiih, even a Brutus himfelf, withi 
permanent principles of aiStion ; much ieis 
are they able, to purify the polluted recedes 
of a vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity 
of appetite, or reftrain the impetuofity of 
paflion in common men. If you order us 
to examine the works of Grotius, or Puffeh*- 
dorf, of Burlamaqui, or Hutchinfon, for 
what you underftand by the law of nature; 
we apprehend that you are in a great error, 
IP taking; your notions of natural law; as 

z 2 dif* 
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difeoverable bj natural reafbn, from tho 
elegant fyftems of it^ which have been drawn 
up by Chriftian Philofophers ; fince they 
have all laid their foundations, either tacitly 
or expreflly, upon a principle derived from 
revelation, A thorough knowledge of the 
Being and attributes of God : and even thofe 
amongft yourfclves, who, rejefting Chrifti-p 
anity ftill continue Tbeifts, are indebted to 
revelation (whether you are either aware of, 
or difpoicd to acknowledge the debt, or not) 
for thole fublime fpeculations concerning 
the Deity, which you have fondly attributed 
to the excellency of your own unafiifted 
reafbn. If you would know the real genius 
of; natural law, and how far it can proceed 
in the inveftigation or enforcement of moral 
jduties ; you muft. confult the manners and 
.thfe writings of thofe, who have never heard 
of cither the Jewifli or the Chriftian difpcn^ 
ihtion, or of thofe other raanifeftations of 
.himfelf, which God vouchfafed to Adam 
.and to the Patriarchs, before and after the 
flood. It would be difficult perhaps any 
where, to find a people entirely deftitute of 
traditionary notices concerning a Deity, and 
of traditionary fears or expe6tations of an- 
pther life ; and the morals of mankind may 

have. 
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have, perhaps, been no wbefc quite Co aban-* 
doned, as they would have been, had they: 
been left wholly to themfelves in thefe 
points 1 However, it is a truth, which can«- 
not be denied, how much foever it may be 
lamented, that though the generality of 
mankind have always had fome faint con<* 
ceptions of God, and his providence ; yet 
they have been always greatly in^cacious 
in the production of good morality, and* 
highly derogatory to his nature, amongfl: 
all the people of the earth, except the Jews 
and Chriftians ; and fome may perhaps be 
deiiroufl of excepting the Mahometans, who 
derive all that is good in their Koran from 
Chriftianity. 

The laws concerning juftice, and the re^ 
paration of damages, concerning the fecurity 
of property, and the performance of con- 
tracts 5 ctDnceming, in (hort, whatever af^. 
fe6ts the welibeing of civil* (bciety, have 
been every where underftood with fufficient 
precifion 3 and if you choofe to (tile Jufti- 
nian's code, a code of natural law, though 
you will err againft propriety of fpecch, yet 
you are fo far in the right, that natural 
reafon difcovered, and the depravity of hu« 

z 3 man 
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man nature compelled human kind, to eftaE- 
Mffli by proper fanflidns the laws therein 
contained > and you will hate moreover 
Cameades, no mean Philofopfaer, on your 
fide} who knew of no taw t>£ nature, dif- 
ferent from that which men had ihftituted 
for their common utility ; and which was 
various according to the mahners of men in 
different climates, and changeable with a 
change of times in the fame. And in truth, 
in all countries whete Paganifm has been 
the cftablifhed religion, though a philofo-* 
pher may now and then have ftepped be- 
yond -the paltry prefcript of civil jurifpru- 
dence, in his purfuit of virtue ; yet the bulk* 
of mankind have ever been contented with» 
that fcanty pittance of morality, which en- 
abled them to efcape the lafti of civil pu- 
niihment : I call it a fcanty pittance > be- 
eaufe a man may be intemperate, iniqui-^ 
tons, impious, a thoufand ways a profligate 
and a villain*, and yet elude the cognizance, 
and avoid the punilhntent of civil laws* 

I AM Cbnfible, you will be ready to fay, 
what is all this to the purpofe ? though the 
bulk of mankind may never be able to in- 
veftigate the Jaws of natural religion, nor 

dif- 
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difpofed to reverence their fan6ti9ns ?fhen 
ipyeitigated by others, nor felicitous about 
any other ilandard of mpral rectitude, than 
cml . legjiflatian ; yet the. t insonyeniences 
which may attend the extirpation of Chrif-t 
ttanity, caa be no pi*Dof *ef it's truth tf^ I 
hftve not jproduced them, fis a proof off it*a 
truths but they are a ftrong and.conqbifirYA 
pfpof, if n^ of it's truth, at leaft 0f.;it!9 
ytility ; and the confideration of it's utility^ 
may be a motive to yourfelves.for ejcamia-^ 
ing, whether it may not chance to be true % 
and it ought to be a reafon with every good 
citizen, and with every man of found judges 
ment, to keep his opiniosis to himfelf, if 
fropn any particular circumftances in hia 
itudies or in bis educatioq, he (hould have 
the misfortune to think that it is not trite^ 
If you can difcover to thrnfing'gencratioDi 
a better religion than > the Chriftian, one 
that will more efFedtually animate their 
hopes, aiad fubdue their paflions^ make them 
better iqen or better mooibers qf rfisciety, we 
importune you to puUifli it £pr their, advan^ 
tage } but till you can do that, we beg of 
you, not to give the reins to their paf&onsi 
by inftilling into thdr .unfufpicious mkids 
your pernicious prejudices: Even now, men 

2s 4 fcrjiple 
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fcraple not, by thdr lawlefs luft, to raiii 
the repofe of private families, and to fix a 
ftain of infamy upon the nobleft: Even 
flow, they hefitate not, in lifting up a mur- 
derous arm againft the life of their friend, 
or againft thdr own, as often as the fever 
of intempefancei ihmtilates their refent- 
ment; or the fatiety of an ufelefi life excites 
their defpondency: Even now, whilft we 
are perfuaded of a refurreffcion from the 
dead, and of a Judgment to c$mey we find it 
difficult enough to refill the folicitations of 
fenfe, and to. efcapc unfpotted from the li- 
centious mahmrs of the world : But what 
will become of our virtue, what of the con- 
fequent peace and happinefs of fbciety, if 
youiperfuade us, that there are no fuch 
things ? in two words, -^ you may min 
yotfrfelves by your attempt, and you will 
certainly ruin your country by your fuccefs. 

Bo T the confideration of the inutility of 
jrour defigA^ is hot the only one, which 
ihould induce you to abandon it; the argu- 
ment a fttto ought to be warily managed, or 
it may tend to the filencing our oppofition 
to any fyftcm of fuperftition, which has had 
the good fortune to be fanaified by public 

autho- 
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aothoritj ; it is, indeed, liable to no objec^ 
tion in the prefent cafe 1 we do not, hdw-* 
ever, wholly rely upon it's cogency. It is 
not contended, that Chriftiantty is to he 
rcceivedi merely becatife it is ufefiii; but 
becaufe it it true# This you deny, and 
think yoor obje6tioris well • grounded ; we 
conceive them originating in your vanity, 
your immoraltty, or your nriHipprehenfion. 
There are many worthlefs doftrines, many 
fuperftitious obiervanfces, which the fraud 
or folly of mankind have every where an« 
nexed to Chriftianity, (efpeciaUy in the 
church of Rome,) as efiential parts of it$ 
if you take thefe forry appendages to Chrif' 
tianity^ for ChriAianity itfelf, as preached 
by Chrift, and by the Apoftles ; if you con- 
found the Roman with the Chriftian reli- 
gion, you quite mifapprehend it's nature; 
and are in a flate fimilar to that of men, 
mentioned by Plutarch, in bis treatife of 
fuperftition ; who flying from fuperftition, 
leapt over religion, and funk "into down- 
right Atheifm ♦. — Chriftianity is not a re- 
ligion 

* Le Papifme, fays Helvetius in a Poflhumous Work, n' 
eft aux yeax d* on homme fense qu' nne pure idolatrie-^ 
nous fommes etonnes de V abfurdite de la religioa paieime* 
Cella dc la religion Papifle econnera bicn d'avantage nn 

jofir 
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ligion very palatable to a v(4u{)tUQU9 age } 
it will not conform it's preeepts to the 
ftandard of falhton^ it will not l<flcn the 
deformity of vice by leoifni: appellations i 
but calls keeping* wboredom i: intrigue, 
adultery s and du^ng, oiurderi tt will next 
pandqr the luft) it will not Uceoee the in*« 
temperance of mankind s it isrft tr^uUeibmo 
monitor to a xx^n of pleaibiie i and yiour 
way of life may have made you quarrel with 
your religion. — As to your vanity, as a 
caufe of yout in&delity, fuffer me to pro^ 
duce the fentiments of M. Bayle upon that 
heiid; if the description does not fuit your 
characler, you will not be oScnded at it i 
and if you are offended with it's freedom, it 
will do you good. ^^ This inclines me to 
believe, that Libertines, like Des-^rreaux. 
are not greatly p^rfuaded pf the truth of 
what they fay. They have made no deep 
examinations they have learned JGraie few 
objeftions, which. they are perpetually mak« 
ing a noife with i they fpeak frpm a prin^ 

jour la poUerite. -^ We trulls that day is not at a great 
diftance, and deifm will then be buried in the ruins of the 
church of Rome; for the taking the fuperftition, the avarice^ 
the ambition^ the intolerance of Antichriftianifm for Chrif- 
tianity, has been the great error, upon which infidelity has 
built it*» fyfitm, both at homt and abroad. 
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ciple of oftentation, and giv^ themfclves the 
lie in the time of danger. -— Vanity has a 
greater (hare in their difpotes, than confcL* 
ence; they ima^ne, that the fingularity and 
boldnefs of the opinions which they main- 
tain, will give them the reputation of men 
of parts s *^ By degrees, they get a habit of 
holding impious difcoudes ; and if their va- 
nity be .accompanied by a voluptuous life, 
their ^rogrc(s in that road is the fwifter ^/' 

Thb main ftrefs of your objedions, reft» 
not upon the infufiiciency of the external 
evidence to the truth of Chriftianity ^ for 
few of you, though you may become the 
future ornaments of the ienate, or of the 
bar, have ever employed an hour in it's ex- 
amination ; but upon the difficulty of the 
doctrines, contained in the new Teftament:; 
They exceed, you fay, your convprehenfion ; 
and you felicitate yourfelves, that you are 
not yet arrived at the true ftandard of or- 
thodox faiths — * credo qtda impoffiink. Yon 
think, it would be taking a fuperfluoua 
trouble, to inquire into the nature of the 
external proofs, by which Chriftianity is 
eftablifhed; fince, in your opinion, the book 

* Bayl^ Hift. Dia. Art. Dei-Bamaux. 
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itfelf carries with it it's own refutation. A 
gentleman as acute, probably, as any of you; 
and who once believed, perhaps, as little as 
any of you, has drawn a quite dif&trent 
concltifion from the perufal of the new 
Teftament; his book (however exception* 
able it may be thought in foiAe particular 
parts) exhibits, not only a diftinguilhed 
triumph of reafon over prejudice, of Chrii^ 
tianity over Deifm ; but it exhibits, what is 
infinitely more rare, the charafter of a man, 
who has had courage and candour enough 
to acknowledge it *. 

But what if there fliould be fome incom«* 
prelienfible do£trines in the Chriftian reli^ 
gion; fome circumftances, which in their 
caufes, or their confequences, furpafs the 
reach of human reafon ; are they to be re-- 
je£led upon that account? You. are, or 
would be thought, men of reading, and 
knowledge, and enlarged underftandingSf 
weigh the matter fairly i and confider whe- 
ther revealed celigion be riot, in this refpefit, 
juft upon the fame footing, with every other- 
objeft of your contemplation. Even in 

• Sec A View of the Internal Evidence, &c. by Soame 
Jenyns, 
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mathematics, the fcience of demonftration 
itfelf, though you get over it's firft prind* 
pies, and learn to digeO: the idea of a point 
without parts, a line without breadth, and 
a furface without thicknefs ; yet you will 
find yourfelf at a lofs to comprehend the 
perpetual approximation of lines, which can 
never meet ; the do6lrine of incomnienfu^^ 
rabies, and of an infinity of infinites, each 
infinitely greater, or infinitely lefs, not only 
than any finite quantity, but than each 
other. In phyfics, you cannot comprehend 
the primary caufe of any thing s not of the 
light, by which you fee ; nor of the elafti* 
city of the air, by which, you hear ; nor of 
the fire, by which you are warmed. In 
phyfiology, you cannot tell, what firft gave 
motion to the heart ; nor what continues 
it J nor why it's motion is lefs voluntary^ 
than that of the lungs ; nor why you are 
able to move your arm, to the right or left, 
by a fimple volition : You (rannot expl^n 
the caufe of animal heat ; nor comprehend 
the principle, by which your body was at 
firft formed, nor by which it is fuftained, 
nor by which it will be reduced to earth. 
In natural religion, you cannot comprehend 
the eternity or omniprefence of the Deity 5 

nor 
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nor eafily uhderftand, hovir bi3 prelcience 
can be confiflent with your freedom^ or his 
immutability with his government of moral 
agents ; nor why he did not make all his 
creatures equally perfeft ; nor why he did 
not create tliem fooner : In (hort, you can- 
not look into any branch of knowledge, but 
yon will meet with fubjefls above your com*- 
prehenfion. The fall and the redemption 
of human kind, are not more incompreben* 
fible, than the creation and the confervation 
of the univerfe ; the infinite Author of the 
rworks of providence, and of natui:e, is 
•equally infciuitable, equally paft our finding 
Mxtt in them both. And it is fomewhat re- 
markaUe, that the deepeft inquirers into 
nature, have ever thought with moft r6ve« 
rence, and fpoken with moft diffidence, con- 
beming thofe things, which in revealed re- 
iigion^ may feem hard to be underftoods 
they have ever avoided that felf-fufficiency 
4of knowledge, which fprings from igno- 
rance, produces indifference, and ends in 
infidelity. Admirable to this purpofe, is 
the reflection of the greateft mathematician 
.of the prefent age, wlien he is combating 
^n opinion of Newton's, by an hypothefis 
pf his own, ftill leis defpnfible than that 

which 
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which hfc bppofes : — Tous les jours qiie je 
vols dd ces dprits-^farts, qui critique led 
vetitcs de notre religion, et s'en mocquenfc 
meme avec la plus itnpertinente fuf&faTice, 
Je penfe, <:hetifs inortcls ! combien et com* 
bien des chofes fur lefquels vous- raifonnez 
fi legerement, font elles plus fublimes, et 
pins eleves, qise cetles fur IdTquelles le grand 
Newton s*egare fi groffierement ♦. 

Plato mentions a fet of men, who were 
very ignorant, and thought themfelves {u^ 
premely wife ; and who rejefted the argu* 
ment.for the being of a 'God, derived from 
the harmony and order of the univerfe, as 
old and tntt-f; there have been men, it 
feems, in all ages, who in afFefting Angu- 
larity, have overlooked truth: An argu- 
ment, however, is fiot the worfe for being 
old ; and furely it would have been a more 
juft mode of reafoning, if you had examined 
the external evidence for the truth of Chrif- 
tianity, weighed the old arguments from 
miracles, and from prophecies, before you 
bad rejefted the whole account from the 
difficulties you met with in it. You would 
Jaugh at an Indian, who in peeping into 4 

* Eulen f Dc Leg. Lib. x. 
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hiiiory of England^ and meeting with the 
mention of the Thames bemg frozen, or of 
a fliower of hail, or of fnow, (hould throw 
the book afide, as unworthy of his further 
notice, from his want of ability to compre^ 
hend thefe phsenomena. 

In confidering the argument from mira-* 
cles, you will foon be convinced, that it is 
poflible for God to work miracles ; and you 
will be convinced^ that it is as poflible for 
human teflimony, to eftablifli the truth of 
miraculous, as of phyfical or hiftorica^ 
events ; but before you can be convinced^ 
that the miracles in queftion, are fupported 
by fuch tf ftimony, as deferves to be credited, 
you muft inquire at what period, and by 
what perfons, the books of the old and new 
Teftament were compofed) if you rejcfl 
the account, without making this examina-i- 
tion, you rejetSl it from prejudice, not from 
reafon* 

There is, however, a fhort method of 
examining this argument, which may, per- 
haps, make as great an impreflion on your 
minds, as any other. Three men of dillin- 
guifhed abilities, rofe up at different times, 

and 
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and attacked Chriftianity with every objec-^ 
tion which their malice could fuggeft, of 
their learning could devife; but neither Cel^ 
ius in the fecond century, nor Porphyry iit 
the third, nor the emperor Julian himfclf 
in the fourth century, ever queftioned thef 
reality o£ the miracles related in the Gofpels. 
Do but you: grant us, what thefe men (who 
Were more likely to know the truth of thtf 
matter, tlian you can be) granted to theic' 
adverfarics, and we will veiy readily let you' 
make the moft of the Magic, to which, zs 
Hie laft wretdied (hift, they were forced to 
attribute them. We can find you men, in 
our days', who from the mixture of two co^ 
lourlefs liquors, will produce you a third as 
ted as blood, or of any other colour you 
defire ; et diffo citius^ by a drop refembling 
water, will rdtore the tranfparency ; they 
will make two fluids coalefce into a folid 
body; and from the mixture of liquors 
qcdder than ice, will inftantly raife you a 
horrid explofion and a tremendous flame i 
Thefe, and twenty other tricks they will 
perform, without having been fent with our 
Saviour to Egypt toleam magic 5 nay, with 
a bottle or two of oil, they will compofe 
the undulations of a laker^nd *by.. a* little 
i.\ A a srt, 
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art, they will reftore the ftindions of la£f 
to a man, who has been an hotir or twa 
under water, or a day or two burkd in ito 
ibow : But in vain will thefe nben, or the 
greateft Magician that Egypt ever faw, (ay 
to a boifterous fea, PeMe, k fiiU\ in vain 
will they fay to a carcafe rotting in the 
grave, Ome forth y the winds and the fea 
will not obey tfaem,^ and the putrid carcafir 
will not hear them. Yoa need not fafikr 
yourfelves to be depiived of the weight of 
this argument^ from it's having been ob^ 
ibrved, that the Fatiiers have aeknowkdgo^ 
the fupernatural part of Pagamfin^ fiiic» 
the Fathers were in no condition to deteft 
a cheat, which was fupported both by die 
difpofition of the people, and the power of 
the civil magiftrate * ; and they were f rota 
that inability, forced to attribute to infernal 
agency, what was too cunningly coittrived 
to be dete£t:ed, and contrived for too im*« 
pious a purpofe, to be credited as the work^ 
ef God. 

WitH refpe£): t© prophecy, you may, 
perhaps, have accuftomed yourfelvei to eon^ 
Mer it, as originating in Afiatic enthu(ta&iy 

* »« L<L Ljrtttae; Obf. m 8t^ Nftl»; p. $$» 
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in Chaldean myftery, or in the fubtle (Ira* 
tagism of interefted Priefts ; and have given 
yourfelves no more trouble concerning the 
predi£^ions of facred, than concerning the 
oracles of Pagan hiftory. Or if you have 
ever caft a glance upon this fubjedl, the 
difleniions of learned men concerning the 
proper interpretation of the Revelation » and 
other difficult prophecies, may have ntade 
you raflily conclude, that all prophecies 
were equally unintelligible $ and more in* 
debted for their accomplifhment, to a for^ 
tanate concurrence of events, and the pHant 
ingenuity of the expofitor, than to the in«» 
ipired foreiight of the prophet. In all that 
the prophets 6f the old Teftament have de^ 
Kvered) concerning the deftiii£^ion of par* 
ticular cities, and the defolation of particu^ 
iar kingdoms, you may fee nothing but 
^rewd conjectures, which any one acquaint^ 
<d with the hiftory of the rife and fall of 
ttmpires, might certainly have made : And 
•s you would not hold him for a prophet^ 
who (hould now affirm, that London or 
Parts would afford to future ages, a fpeflacle 
fuft as melancholy, as that which we now 
contemplate, with a figh, in the ruins of 
Agrigentum or Palmyra;. Co you cannot 

A a 2 per- 
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perfuade yourfelves to .believe, that the de-^* 
nunciations of the prophets againfl: the 
haughty cities of Tyre or Babylon, for in- 
ftance, proceeded from the infpiration of 
the Deity. There is no doubt, that by 
fome fuch general kind of reafoning, many 
are influenced to pay no attention to an ar-> 
gument, which, if properly cpnfidered, car- 
ries with it the flrongeft convi6tion. 

Spinoza faid, That he would have broken 
his atheiftic fyftem to pieces, and embraced 
without repugnance, the ordinary faith of 
Chriftians, if he could have perfuaded him-^ 
felf of the refurredtion of Lazarus from the 
dead; and I queftion not, that there ard 
many difbelievers, who would relinquifli 
their Deiftic tenets, and receive the gofpe); 
if they could perfuade themfelves, that God 
liad ever fo far interfered in the moral go^ 
vemment of the world, as to illumine the 
imnd, of any one man with the knowledge 

of future events. A miracle ftrikes the 

• 

fejifes of the perfons who fee it, a prophecy 
addrefles itfelf to the widerftandings of thof^ 
«who behold it's completion ; and it reouiresL 
in many cafes feme learning, in all fome 
attention, to judge of the correfpondente of 

events 
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events with the 'predi£tions concerning 
them. No one can be convinced, that what 
Jeremiah and th^ other prophets foretold of 
tjie fate of Babylon, that it ihould be be- 
iieged by the Medes; that it ihould be taken, 
when her mighty men were drunken, when 
her fprings were dried up; and that it (hould 
become a pool of water, and ihould remain 
defolate for ever; no one, I fay, can be con* 
vinced, that all thefe, and other parts of 
the prophetic denunciation, have been mi- 
nutely fulfilled, without fpending fome time 
in reading the accounts, which profane Hif^ 
torians have delivered down to us concern- 
ing it's being taken by Cyrus ; and which 
modern travellers have given us of it's pre- 
feat fituatiQn, 

ft 

FoiiPHYRY was fb perfuaded of the coin-a 
eidence between the prophecies of Daniel 
and the events, that he was forced to affirm, 
the prophecies were written, after the things 
prophefied of h^d happened ; another Por- 
phyry has, in our days, been fo aftonifhed 
at the correfpondence between the prophecy 
concerning the deftru6tion of Jerufalem, as 
related by St. Matthew, and the hiftory of 
th^t event| as recorded by Jofephus ; that 

A SI 3 rath^C 
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rather than embrace ChtiftianSty, he has 
ventured (contrary to the faith of all ecck-» 
iiaftical hiftory, the opinion of the learned 
of all ages, and all the rules of good criti-* 
cifm) to aifert, that St. Matthew wrote his 
Gofpel after Jerufalem had been taken and 
dedroycd by the Romans. You may from 
. thefe inftances perceive the ftrcngth of the 
argument from prophecy i it has not been 
able indeed to vanquifh the prejudices of 
either the antient or the modern Porphyry ; 
but it has been able to compel them both, 
to be guilty of obvious falfeboods, which 
have nothing but impudent aflertions tq 
fupport them. 

Some over-zealous interpreters of (crip- 
ture have found prophecies in fimple narra^; 
tions, extended real predictions beyond the 
times and circumftances to which they na^: 
turaily were applied, and perplexed their 
readers with a thoufand quaint allufions an4 
allegorical conceits j this proceeding has 
made men of fenie pay lefs regard to pro-- 
phecy in general j there are fome predictions, 
however, fuch as thofc concerning the pre- 
fcnt ftate of the Jewifh people, and the cor- 
ruption of Chriftianity, which are now fuU 

ailing 
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ilting in the world ; and which» if you will 
take the trouble to exfHi^ne them, you will 
find ci fuch an extraordinary nature^ that 
you will not perhaps hefitate to refer them 
to God as their author ; and if you once ber 
eome perfuaded of the truth of any one mii- 
rack, or of the completion of any one pro* 
^ecy, you will refolve all your difficulties 
(concerning the manner of God's interpoii*^ 
tion, in the moral government of our fpe- 
eies, and the nature of the doctrines con*» 
tidnedln tevdation) into your own inability 
liilly to comprehend the whole fcheme of 
divine providence* 

We are told, however, that the ftrange^ 
nefs of the narration, and the difficulty of 
the dodrines contained in the new Tefta<» 
ment, ate not the only circumftances which 
induce you to reje£t its you have difcovered, 
you think, fo many contradi£lions, in tlie 
accounts which the Evangeiifts have given 
of the life of Chrift, that you are compelled 
to confider the whole as an ill-digefted and 
improbable ilory. You would not reafon 
thus, upon any other occafion ; you would 
not reject as fabulous the accounts given by 
{^ivy an4 Polybius of Hannibal and the 

A a i|. Car. 
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CarttiaginianSi though .you fhould difi:oVrep 
a difference betwixt them in feveral poittts 
of little importance. You cannot compare 
the hiftory of the fame events as delivered 
by any two hiftorians, but you will meet 
with many circumftances ; which, though 
mentioned by on?, are either wholly omitted 
pr differently related by the other $ and this 
cbfervation is peculiarly applicable to bio- 
graphical writings: But no one ever thought 
of difbelieving the leading circumftanccs of 
the lives of Vitellius or Vefpaiian, becaufe 
Tacitus and Suetonius did not in.everjf 
thing correfpond in their accounts of thefe 
emperors ; and if the memoirs of the life 
9nd dodrines of M. de Voltaire himfelft 
V/cre fome twenty or thirty years after hi^ 
death, ^o be delivered, to the world by four 
pf his moil intimate acquaintance; I do not 
apprehend that we ihould difcredit the whole 
account of fuch an extraordinary man, by 
reafon of fome flight inconfiftences an4 con- 
tradidlions, which the avowed enemies of 
his« name mieht chance to. difcover in the 
feveral narrations. Though we fhould grant 
you then, that the Evangelifls had fallen 
into fome trivial contyadiftions, in what 
they have related concerning the life of 
'^ > ^ Chrifli 
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Chrift ; ytt ycm bught not to draw any 
other Inference from our conceffion, than 
that they had not plotted together, as cheats 
would have done, in order to give an unex- 
ceptionable coniiftency to their fraud* We 
are not however difpofed to make yoit 
any fuch conceflion; we will rather (hew 
you th6 futility of your general argument, 
by touching upon a few of the places, 
which you think are moft liable to your 
cenfvr^f 

. You obferve, that neither Luke, nor 
Mark, nor John have mentioned the cruelty 
of Herod in murdering the infants of Beth<^ 
lehem ; and that no account is to be found 
of this matter in Jofephus, who wrote the 
life of Herod; and therefore the fa£t re- 
corded by Matthew is not true, -»- The con- 
current teiiimohy of many independent 
writers concerning a matter of fa£t unquef- 
tionably adds to it's probability ; but if no- 
thing is to be received a$ true, upon the 
teftimony of a fingle Author, we mull: give 
up fome of the befl: writers, and difbelieve 
fome of the moft interefting fa£ts of antient 
Jiiftory. 

. . Accord- 
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AccoitDiNG to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, there was only an intervd of threef 
months, you fay, between the baptifm and 
crucifixion of Jefus ; from which time tak- 
ing away the forty days of the temptation,' 
there will only remain about fix weeks fo^' 
the whole period of hts public miniftryt 
which lafted however according to St. John, 
at the leaft above three years.— *Your objec- 
tion . fairly ftated ftands thus, Matdiew, 
Mark, and Luke, in writing the hiftory of 
Jefus Chrift, mention the feveral events ci 
his life, as following one another in conti- 
nued fucceflion, without taking notice of 
the times in which they happened ; but it 
It a juft conclufion from their filence, to 
infer that there really were no intervals of 
time between the* tranfa^ions which they 
ktm to have connected ^ Many inftances 
might be produced from the moft admired 
Biographers of Antiquity, in which events 
are related, as immediately confequent to 
each other, .which did not happen but at 
very diftant periods : We have an obvious 
example of thiB manner of writing it St, 
Matthew ) who connects the preaching of 
John the Baptill with the return of Jofeph 
from Egypt, though we arc certain, that 

the 
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the latter event preceded the former 1)y a 
gre^ many years. 

John has faid nodiing of the inftitution 
of the Lord's fupper ; the other Evangelifts 
have faid nothing of the wa(hing of the^ 
diicipks' feet:— ^What then? are you not 
a(hamed to produce thefe fadts, as inftances 
of contradi^ion ? if omiflions are contra* 
didionS) look into the hiftory of the age of 
Ix>uts the fourteenth, or into the general 
hiftory of M. de Voltaire, and you will meet 
with a great abundance of contradi£tions. 

John, in mentioning the difcourfe which 
Jefus had with his mother and his beloved 
difciple, at the time of his crucifixion, fays, 
that (he with Mary Magdalene, ftood near 
the crofsj Matthew, on the other hand, 
iays, that Mary Magdalene and the other 
women were there, beholding afar off: This 
you think a manifeft contradiction; and 
icoffingly inquire, whether the women and 
the beloved difciple, which were near the 
erofs, could be the fame with thofe, who 
flood far from the crofs ? -i^ It is difficult 
not to tranfgrefs the bounds of moderation 
and good manners, in aofwering fuch fo- 

phiftry » 
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phiftry ; what I have you to learn, that * 
though the Evangellfts fpeak of the cruci- 
fixion, as of one event, it was hot accom- 
plilhed in one inftant, but lafted feveral 
hours ? And why the women, who were at . 
4 dlftance from the crofs, might not during 
it's continuance, draw near the crofs ^ or. 
from being near the crofs, might not move 
from the crofs, is more th^n you can ex-* 
plaiii to either us, qv yourfelves. And ^e 
take from you your only refuge, by deny- 
ing expreflly, that the different Ev^ngelifts, 
in their mention of the women, fpeak of, 
the fame point of time. 

The Evangelifts, you affirm, are fallen 
into grofs contradi£lions, in their accounts 
pf the appearances, by which Jefus mani-* 
felled himfelf to his difciples, after bis re- 
furredlion from the dcadj for Matthew 
fpeaks of two, Mark of three, Luke of two,, 
^nd John of four. .That contiadiftory pro- 
pofitions cannot be true, is readily granted s, 
and if you will produce the place, in which 
Matthew fays, that Jefus Chrift appeared 
twice and no ojtenery it will be further 
granted, that he is contradidlcd by John,, 
in a very material part, of hi? narration i 

but 
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but till you do that, you muft excufc mc, if 
I cannot grant, that the Evangelifts have 
contradi£ted each other in this point ; for 
to common underftandings it is pretty evi- 
dent, that if Chrift appeared four times, ac- 
cording to John's account, he muft have 
appeared twice, according to that of Mat- 
thew and Luke, and thrice, according to 
that of Mark. 

. The different Evangelifts are not onl^ 
Accufed of contradicting each other, but 
Luke is faid to have contradi^ed him(e)f$ 
for in his Gofpel he tells U6, that JefM 
afcended into heaven from Bethany; and in 
the A6ts of the Apoftles, of which he is the 
reputed author, he informs us, that he af<* 
tended from Mount Olivet. — Your objec- 
tion proceeds either from your ignorance of 
geography, or your illwill to Chriftianity ; 
land upon either fuppofition deferves our 
cbntempt : Be pleafed, however, to remem* 
bcr for the future, that Bethany was not 
only the name of a town, but of a diftri^ of 
Mount Olivet adjoining to the town. 

« 

From this fpecimen of the -contrddic-^ 
■fions, afcribed to ^e hiftorians of theUife of 

Chrift, 
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Chrifty you may fudge for yoUrfelves, what 
little reafon there is to rqe6t Chriftianit^ 
upon their account) and how fadly you wtU 
be impofed upon (in a matter of more con« 
fequence to you than any other) if you taka 
^very thing for a contradi6lion, which the 
uncandid adverfaries of Chriftianity think 
proper to call one. 

Before I put an end to this addrefs, i 
cannot help taking notice of an argumeht» 
by which fome philofophers have of late 
endeavoured to overturn the whole fyfteni 
of revelation ; And it is the more neceflar^ 
to give an anfwer to their obje6tion» as it is 
become a common fubject of philofophical 
converfation^ efpecially amongft tbofe^ who 
have viiited the ccmtinent. The objedlioa 
tends to invalidatei as is fuppofed^ the au4 
thority of Mofes ; by ihewing, that the earth 
b much older, than it can be proved to be 
from his account of the creation^ and the 
icripture chronology. We contend, that fix 
thottfand years have not yet elapfed, fince 
the creation ; and thefe philofophers con* 
tend, that they have indubitable proof of 
the. earth's being at the leaflr fourteen thou- 
fand years old} aad they complain, that 

Mofes 
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Mofes hangs as a dead weight upon tkemj^ 
and biants all their zeal for inquiry *. 

. The Canonico Recupero, who, it feemst 
is engird in writing the hiftory of mount 
£tna» has difcovered a ftratum of Lava^ 
which flowed from that mountain, accord-* 
ing to his opinion, in the time of the fecond 
Punic war, or about two thoufand years 
ago ; this ftratum is not yet covered with 
ibiU fnfiicient for the produftion of eithor 
corn or vines ^ it requires then, fays the 
Camoni two thoufand years, at ieaft, to 
convert « ftratum of lava into a fertile field. 
In finking a pit near yaa\ in the ndgh« 
bouchood of Etna, they have difcovered 
evident marks of feven diftinA lavas, om 
under the other > the fur&ces of which arc 
parallel, and moft of them covered with a 
thick bed of rich earth > now, the eruption^ 
which formed the loweft of the& lavas, (if 
we may be allowed to reafon, fays the Ca« 
non, from analogy,) flowed from the moun^ 
tain at leafl; fourteen thoufand years ago.-« 
It might be briefly anfwered to this objoc" 
tion, by denying, that there is any thing in 
tiie bi^ry of Mofes repugnant to this opi^ 

nion 
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nlon concerning the great antiquity of the 
earth ; for though the rife and progrefs of 
arts and faiences^ and the fmall multiplica- 
tion of the human fpecies, render it almofl 
to a demonftration probable, that man has 
not exifted longer upon the furface of this 
earth, than according to the Mo&ic ac<« 
count; yet, that the earth itfelf was then 
created out of nothing, when man was 
placed upon it, is not, according to the fen- 
timents o^ fome phi^ofophers, to be proved 
from the original te jct of (acred fcripture 1 
we might, I fay, reply, with thefe philofo- 
phers, to this formidikhle obje6tion of the 
Canon, by granting it in it's full extent i 
we are under no necefllty^ however, o£ 
adopting their opinion, in order to fhew the 
weaknefs of the Canon^s reafoning. For, 
in the firft place, tlie Canon has not fatif^ 
fa£loriiy eftablifhed his main fa6l, that the 
lava in queftion, is the identical lava« whiclv 
Diodorus Siculus mentions to haVe flowed* 
from Etna, in the fecond Carthaginian war; 
and in the fecond place, it may be obferved, 
that the time neccflary for converting lavas 
into fertile fields, muft be very different, 
according to the different confiftencies of 
the lavas, and their different fituations, with 

refpe6i 
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Rrpe6^ to elevation or depreffionj to thar 
beiog expofcd to winds, rains, and to other 
cii^umftancee; jti^ ja& die time, ia which 
the heaps/of iron jl4g( which refembles tava) 
are covered witl^jverdure, is different at dif- 
ferent furnaces, acoQrdiiig to the nature of 
the Hag, and fitnation of the furnace $ and. 
fomething of this kind is dedudble from the 
account of th^ Canon himfelf ^ fince the 
crevjces of this: famous ftratum are really 
i^l of Ti(^, goodrfoil, and have pretty large 
trees giovying in thcin- 



c * 



But if all this ihould be thought not 
fufficient to. reinov]p ,the obje^oiib I will 
produfre the Canpn. aii analogy in oppofition 
to hb analogy, and, which is grouiu^ed oa 
more certain fa£ls; > Etna and Vefuvius re* 
femble each other, in the caufes which pro«. 
duce their eruptions, and in the nature o£ 
the^r lavas, and in the time necellary to, 
mellow them into foil fit for vegetation s or^ 
\{ there be any flight difference in this re-^ 
fpe£ti it is probably not greater than what 
fubfifls between* different lavas of the fame 
mountain. This being admitted, which no^ 
philofopher will deny, the Canon's analogy 

Bb will 
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wiff'ppovfcfjuft nothing lit' aH, if w& tiih 
predtic^^'aW'ihftanc'e ef fevto difierehfr htmi 
(Wh iMevfaci^nt^rattEi of vegetaiUe eartK]p 
\tMcIi = have flovved feoin - Mount Vdb^tw,' 
within- fHe^^e, not of ftWrtcch fhotrfand^ 
btrt' df ibmewhat fefe tfiJife fwtKtefcii hun- 
dred tear>; -fer-thef^, iccdrdinff ta oar ana-* 
fogy/ d^Rattmi of lara may be covered ivith: 
ve^AWe fo»/m abtttit't^^ ahd^ 

fiftf yeii^s,' iftftcad of ' reqmring twa thonv 
fiffitf^foi^Ac ptorpofe The cnipliott-of 
Vefuvius, which dcftroTfed Herctilahemir 
and Pompeii, is rendered ftill more famous 
By^the^dttMfe^ of Plmjri'irceordecf by hirfnc- 
pkewjf inf'liw Ifettcrto Tacitus;' tbi& cwnt 
happened in the'yeaif 79^ ; it'tj not'yetthenk 
^iwte'ffevtfeteeft hundred years> fince He^- 
culaniiirn was fwalloweid up: But we are 
mfbrmed by rinqueflfonaWe authority, that 
^ the matter whici covers the antient tbwnr 
6f Hereufaneum, is not the produce of one 
crupfion qhlyj for there are evident marks, 
tfiat thfe' matter of fix eruptions has taken 
rt's courfe over that which lies immediately 
above the town, and was* the caufe of it's 
deftruftibn. Thefe flrata are either of lava 
or burnt matter, nsoHh veins of good foil be^ 

twixt 
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im9it ihem^J?-^! wiU not add another word 
upon'this fub)6di except that the bifliop 
of the ^0C9ki w^ not; much out in his ad- 
yke to Canontco Recupjero-^to take earc^ 
not tOjOiakehtf mountain older thajiiMofed$ 
though it yrould.havp been full as well, to 
haVe^iSiUt hb nioUJtb. with a reafon^^^s tp 
hiTQi iioppfid it with the dread o( an eccle« 
iidfticial cenfure. 



i ^ 



. You perceive^ with wb^A eafe a little at* 
tclntk>n will remove a great dificulty.;. but 
ha4 we been able to fay. nothing in expla- 
nation of this phaenomenon, we flaionl^ a^ 
have A^ted.a very rational partv mym%hiug 
our; ignoraacelthe faundation of Qur ii^i<kf 
Uty, lOjr Tuffiertng'.a: miteiBs jphUbfopher %0 
iX)bus of cmricligiopf^^ ;r/ oAi rrni .: o 

• f . r • '. 

:¥obR oJ^eftioriftiftoidTcy^ation, maiyrbe 
numeroos; you may ifittb fault wttb tbeae- 
county ^whidi Mofistjhaj^ ^^ea of tlte croai- 
tiohkvand thfe.fdh.you.inay not-be abSeJo 
get: water :enoogh foriaa;univerial delugej 
nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 

m 
* • 

> 8ite Sir ^Slliath HdniiltWt Rdmafkf wpofi the Kature 
of the S6il of Napl^ antd Ji's NeighboiirhooJ, ill thePbiioT. 
Tranf. Vdl. Ijti. p. 7, 

B b 2 all 
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all the different kinds (^ aedei and terreftrial 
animals s you may be dii&tisfied with the 
command for facrificing' of Ifaac, for [Sun- 
dering the Egyptians^ and for extirpating 
the C&iiaanites ; you may &id« fault with 
the Jewi(h oecononiy) for it's ceremomes^ 
it* s facflfices, and it's multiplicity of prieih } 
you may objedt to the imprecations in the 
pfalms, and think the immoralities of Da- 
vid, a fit fubje6l for dramatic ridicule*; 
yb\i may look ttpon the partial promulga- 
tion - df 'Chriftianity, as an infuperable ob* 
jn^ion to it's truth ; and waywardly rqe6): 
^^Ait goOdnefs of God toward yourfelves, be- 
mikib yob do qclr eomprehend, how you 
iiave^ieferved it more than others; you may 
kfiow lidthing of the entrance of fin ^nd 
death into the world, by one man's tranf- 
greflion; nor be able to comprehend the 
^^ffle .of the crofs'^nd of reidemptioii by 
~}efQ& Ohrift; ihlflioiit^ if your mind is fo 
^il^pofed^ yoa;4ifiay ^dd fbod for your firep-* 
ticifin in etrery page of the Bible, as well as 
in every appearance vof nature; and it is 

♦ 
- • • • * I 

* See, Sa&l et David Hyperdrame. 
' Whateve/ cenfare the author of this compofiijon nay de- 
ferve for his iotention, the work itfelf defenres nonei it*8 
ridicule is too grofs, to miflead even th^ ignorant. 

not 
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not in the |K>wer of any pcrfon^ but your- 
jelves, to cle^r up your doubts ; you muft 
read> and. you muft think for yourfclves; 
and* you ikiuft do both: wi^ temper,' with 
candour, and with care. Infidelity is a^ rank 
weed ; it is nurtured by our vices^ and can- 
not be plucked up as eafily as it may be 
planted : Yo^r difficulties with re|pe£t to 
revelation, may have fir/i. arifen, from youlr 
own reflection on the religious indifference 
of thofe, whom from jour earlieft infancy, 
you have.b^en accuftoraed to revere, and 
imitate 3 domeftic irr^ligion may have ouide 
you a willing hearer of liberttne conveiifa^ 
tion ; and tho uniform prejiidiees of the 
world, may have fiiAihedthe buiineis, at 'a 
very early age ; and left you to wander 
through life, without a principle to direft 
ydur condu£^, and to die without hope;. 
We are far from wiihing you to tmft the 
word of the Clergy for the truth of your 
religion ; we beg of you to examine it to the 
bottom, to try it, to prove it, and not to 
hold it fafl unlefs you find it good* Till 
you are difpofed to undertake this tafk, it 
becomes you to confider with great feriouf- 
nefs and attentioh; whether 'it can be for 
your intereft to efteem a few witty farcafms^ 

B b 3 or 
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or metapbyfic fubtlettes, or ignorant mifre- 
prefentations, or unwarranted aflertions, as 
unanfwerable arguments againft revelation i 
and a very (light refle£lion will convince 
you, that it will certainly be for your repu-^ 
tation, to employ the flippancy of^ your rhe- 
toric, and the poignandy of your ridicuki 
upon any fubjedt, rather than upon the 
fubjeft of Religion. 

I TAKB my leave with rocommending to 
your notice, the advice which Mr. Locke 
gave to a young man, who was defirous of 
becoming acquainted with the do£trines of 
the Chhftian. religion. ^^ Study the holy 
Icripture, efpecially the new Teftament: 
Therein are contained the words of eternal 
life. It has God for it's author ; Salvation 
for it's end ; and Truth without any miit- 
ture of error for it's matter ♦•'^ 



I am, &c. 



• Xocke'i Pofth. WorI(i» 
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MY LORD> 

YOUR Grace^ by confecrating me a 
: Biihop, has not encreafed my zeal to 
ftnee the caufe of Chriftianity, but you have 
afforded me a better opportunity of doing 
ity than I could poffibly have had as a pd* 
vate mans for tins addrefs, which it might 
have been thought great prefumption in me 
to have offered befbre» may now, I hopc^ 
be prefented to your Grace, without my in- 
ducing the imputation of intruding into 
matters not appertaining to my fituation 

.in life. 

» ■ • ■ 

'. It would be doing great injuiUce to youc' 
Grace's wdl>known candour and r^ard for 
every thing re^edii^; the good of the 

^ving 
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g[iving 'in unp^uSicca attention lo wtrt I 
have to offer; but to conciliate a fimilar 
attention from minds leis liberaUy difpofed, 
it may be necei&ry to declare, which I now 
do, in the mod fdlenm manner, that I have 
no private view, dire£t or indire£^, in what 
I am about to propofeiT Nor is the matter 
now haftily conceived by me, in confequence 
of my promotion, nor introduced frcnn ^ 
filly vanity of being looked upon as a Re- 
former ; a chara6ter which in all ages has 
met with as much detira^ion m ptkVk s but 
it has long dwtk upom my miildf I have 
fevolved st in vanotis ways;! hive. «aii* 
▼aflSbd it in canvcr&tiofi^ inter JS^km jtes^ 
4emiy with anen of difintoefled probity, troe 
Cbr^ian iiinpUcity, and excdllent erodi- 
tbn; and frodlthe moft^ferioiia coxmS^Mk 
pi daty, I amembokkned to make the at- 
tcmpt of peomo^ang, as in ny cdnlcieiice I 
<m p^uaded, the inteRfls oi the/Omftiaii 
Aefigioii, and the tine dignity Jof the Eflat- 
blifhed Church. — Thefe, it may be daiil, 
and it is truly faid, are but different expref- 
fions for the hvatiipasf^i for there. cani be 
iu» trtie.digmty;jhraQyt£htordL Effabtift^ 
laenti ^tt£tf(L >«hat laidaived tQ it iroB it^ 
bcttogith^ .moftfafdttl wean of iagdoitii^ 

the 
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therdigiohofChrift. Without taking upon 
qie to find fkult with other modes of Churdi 
Governmenrs I profefi an unfeigned regard 
for miF oivn, and (houldbe as ready as any 
man in oppofing any attempts to fubvert iu 
njot^frofM any mein attention to it's emoku 
mei|ts»ifaQBt from a firm * pecfiiafion of it's 
utility* 

I KffoH^ not whether it may be worth 
while in this jdaoe, to take notice of a paltry 
cenfure, which is fometimes openly* pftea 
covertly, always* I truft, unjuiUy pe&d on 
the 2jsai whidi die Clergy piofeis for the 
Chuich EftaUiflinKnt.; it is faid to be a 
zeal refembliqg that oiDanetrhu^ the Clergy 
are fufpe£ted of crying up the RftaMMh- 
ment* left thtf cr^t hf whidi they have 

their livei&ood flwukl be^!/ tf/ san^iGi^. Sor«> 
did and illiberal imputatbnl The Cleigy 
of Engiahd have a zeal for the Church of 
England* but they have a greater zeal for 
the Church of Chriftt There ftre few of 
them^ I hope,' who would fcruple profefiing 
a wiAi, that the purff banner of the go^dl 
may^ if need ihall fo require* be difplayed 
triumphant on the rums of every Churdi 
GftaUiifanmt. in ChiiflnpLdaBU Whkk M 

there 
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there was no Eftablifhment ? •— Thoie wh6 
are now bred to the Church, would apply 
their money, their time, and thdr talents 
in fome other way : And there are few ways, 
in which they might not hq able to procure 
for themfelves, and for their families, as 
good, or a better provifion> than they at 
prefent derive from the Church. We fee, 
in the courfe of every century, a great many 
ample fortunes accumulated, and obfcure 
families ennobled, by the prbfeffion of the 
Law, by the Army, by the Navy, and by 
Commerce i but it is a rare thing indeed to 
fee a Churchman, in confeqiience of his 
profeflion, lifting his pofterity above the 
common level, either in rank or fortune. 
And yet there can be no prefiimption in 
fuppoiing, that men brought up to the 
Church have as found underftahdings as 
thofe who are brought up to the Bar i the 
fame induftry, genius, or ability of any kind, 
which contribute to place a man on the 
Bench of Bifliops, might, if they had been 
directed into another channel, have placed 
him on the Bench of Judges $ and he whofe 
head is covjeirod with an Archiepifcopal Mitre, 
might have been adorned with the more 
£ihftandai and permanent honours ofually 

con- 
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€<mFerred on a Lord High Chancellor. 
Bttt to return. 

Let me u^reat your Grace not to fufier 
the mere term Inaovation to alarm your ap- 
prehenfion^ either for the peace of the Com* 
munity, or the (afety of the Church £i)ak 
blifhmentj the writer would have thrown 
his pen into the fire^ and his propofals after 
it, if there had been the moft diftant ten-^ 
dency in them to difturb either. I. know it 
is commonly laid, that wife and good men 
look upon every attempt to reform what is 
amiis, either in Church or State, as a matter 
of dangerous tendency: But it may be jufUy 
doubted, whether there is not as much timi- 
dity as wifdoin, as much indolence; as good* 
nefs in this caution; cetrtainlam, that if 
Luther and the Reformers had been men of 
fuch difpofitions, the Church of. Chrift 
would never have been purged in any degree, 
by them at leafr, from it's Antichriftian 
corruptions. The medical maxim, Malum 
ienepofthm ne maveta, merits the obfervance 
of the Phyfician of the Body Politick, as 
well as of the Body Natural-^ I readily ac- 
knowledge that it does fo:c-<^But when the 

Evil, 
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B^iU though unobfervcd^ is really rankling 
in the heart, depraving the .nobleft parts^ 
and infenfibly undermining the whole con- 
ftitudon, it b the bufindk of them, both, 
unkfs thef will be deemed hm^krs, to ac* 
complrfh it's cemo'vaL ^' My ion, iays Sa^ 
hmotij fear thoa the Lord and th^ King« 
and meddle not with tbem who are giined 
to change."*— Agreed: agamir^ God forbid 
that either yoor Grace oc I fhonld meddle 
with them who would wifli us to chants 
our fear of God into impiety;' our revorencc 
for the King and Conftitntionr^' ioito Anar* 
chy and Rebelli6n/ ^ Bat them is nieithec Sin 
nor Sbamc^ I ap|>rehexid, in meddling with 
tfaofe wbo woukt'Wifli to make fnch a littk 
diaiige in lint ChmdoL EdaUiihment as 
would, with tbc Ueffing of Go^ pcodtice 
a great change for the better in the fiuth 
and manners of the whole community . 

« * 

To kec^ your Grace Ate longer in fuC- 
penfe as^-co the meaning of thisf addrefe^ J 
have twb propofals to maiDe to ydur; mk 
refpe^ff the Revemies of the Bifhops $i the 
other thoTe of the inferior Clei^fy > bodr of 
them tending to the fame e]idV--«if7D/ apa^ 

rity 
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nVjr (fprefsrmetas^ bat a better apportioned 
cKraribotion of rAax the State, alloirs for 
the maintensMce.of the eftabttihed clergy^ 



Tb tegin with; the Bi(hdprick«-*^It would 
Ise an eafy matter to dlfptay mticb erudition^ 
ill fleeing the hiftoiry of the Eftabliftunimt of 
^ iii^ral AitbbiOtbpf kk» and Bifliopricks, 
wli$^h now ftiUift: in England and Waks } 
but a& the mveftigatidn would tend veiy 
Kttle, if at all, ' to' fhe iHuftntion of the 
feSd^ Xve ave 0||)dft, I wiU not sufpead 
cftthei^ your GrMeil) ' Idlure or my own in 
making it. -Whatever; w^is the j^imary oc- 
cafion of it, the fa£t is certain — - that the 
Re^eiluds of thd biihopAfiks arePv6ry une- 
<|ual in value, and ^har there n a great in- 
e^DaUty alfo in^t^ Patronage a^pcvtaiiiing 
tGT the dHFerent 8ee9. The firfl: proposal 
which I humbly fubtnit to your Gtficff^ de- 
libetpation, is the utility of bringing a Bit) 
into I%t%ament^~to render the Biihopricks 
more equal to eaeh other, both with refpefk 
to mcome and patronage, by annexing part 
of the Bftates, and part of the preferoient^ 
of the licher Biihopricks, as they hnme "oa^ 
canty to the poorer. -^ Your Grace will ob* 
fenre» that here ia no injury propofed to be 

done 
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done to the prefent poflS^ors of the^ ticket. 
Bi(boprick$; let them enjoy in pe^cc, tihe» 
Eixiolumeiits which their great fkiervifigTi; 
or great good fortunes have procured for 
^m ; and. as to thit dila{)p(u'ntmfent qF pc- 
pefbition which*^Htte men may faffer^ it » 
of too vague a vahie to be eftimated, if^ it 
too ftrange a fpecies of property to he Ta|i|pdi 
at all. Before your Grace's min4 cfui fog-r 
geft to you the difficulties of accoq^pUftivig^ 
fuch a d(iign, or the othei* ojiijqftions wh|ch{ 
imy, probably^ be mv^ to it^ allow me Uk 
point out fomc of the Advaiiti^;e$^ which I. 
think woold certamly at|«nd ir. 



. I. By a Bill of this kind> . thfp .poorer: 
Kitiopa would be freed from the nece(Sity. 
of hokling Ecclefiafttcal preferments in^em^ 
mendam with their Bifiiopricks; aspra^ce 
which bears hard upon' the rights ^nd^ex-* 

pedations of the reft of the*C^rgy:L;VKhicb 
is diiii^reeable to the fiiifhoips thcmfi^lvos j^ 
which, expofes them to much, perhaps, ui^r 
d^nrved oUoquy, but which cert^oly ;l^^4 
better not fubiift in. the Church, I[^ifit;i$ 
take upon me to fix the precif^ fujki $^M^ 
would enable a Bifhop,. not to pollute Gof- 
p4l Humility with the Pomp of Prelacy^ 

not 
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not to emulate the Noble and Opulent in 
fuch luxurious and expenfive Itvities as be- 
come neither Churchmen nor Chriftians; 
but to maintain fuch a decent eftablifhment 
in the wodd as would give weight to his 
example, and authority to his admonition ; 
to make fuch a moderate provifion for his 
children, as their father's mode of Uving 
would give thera fome little right to er- 
pe£l; and to recommend his reli^n by 
works of Charity, to the ferious examina^ 
tion of unbelievers of every denomination. 
The Sum requifite for thefe purpofes admits 
of great latitude ^ fome would: think that it 
ought to be more, others that it ought t6 
.be lefs than the Salaries of the Judges ; but 
the revenues of the Bi(hopricks, if more 
equally divided, would, probably, be fuffi- 
cient to afford to each Bifhop a fum, not 
much different from a Judge's ialary ; and 
they would do this even fuppoling that it 
ihould be thought right, to make no defal- 
cation from the.prefent incomes of the two 
Archbiihopricks. But whether the Incomes 
of the Biihops fhouU, by the propofed al- 
teration, be made a little greater or a. little 
lefs than thofe of the Judges^ ftill. would 

C c they 
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thcij be fufficient for the purpofe of render*' 
ing €^M$memiams wholly unnecefiary. 

2. A sBCONto confequence of the Bitt pro^ 
pofed, would be a greater independence of 
the BHhops in liie Houfe of Lords.—**! know 
that many will be ftartled, I beg them not 
to be offended, at the Sarmife of the Bifliops 
not beh^ independent in the Houfe of 
Lopds; and it would be eafy enough to 
^eave a logical cobweb, large enoi]^h and 
.firong enough to cover and protcfl the con-- 
duct of the Right Reverend Bench from the 
attacks of thofe who difltke Epifeopacy. 
This I lay would be an ea^ taflc, but it h 
£u above my ability to eradicate from the 
minds of others, (who are, notwitbftand** 
ing, as well attached to the Church Efta^^ 
Uifhmentas ourfelves,) a fuffMcion, that the 
profpe£^ of being tranflated influences the 
minds of the Bifli(^s too powerfully, and 
induces them to pay too great afn attention 
to the beck of a Mtnifter. I am far from 
ikying or thinking, that the Biihops of the 
prefent age are more obfequiouji in their at«- 
tendon to Miaiftens than their Predecefibn 
liave been, or that ^e Spiritual Lords aie 
• the 
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tht only Lords who are liable to this fafpi^ 
cion» or that Lords in general, are the only 
perfons on whom expectation has ah influ* 
ence ; but the fufpidon, whether w^ll or il) 
founded, is difreputable to our order j and, 
what is of worfe confequence, it hinders 
us from doing that good which we other* 
wife might do; for the Laity, whilft they 
entertain fuch a fufpicion concerning us, 
wiU accufe us of Avarice and Ambition, of 
making a gain of Godlinefs, of bartering 
the dignity, of our Office for the chance of 
a tranfladon, in one word of«p«-Sccukirity«~^ 
and againft that Accufation they are very 
backward in allowing the Bifhops or the 
Clergy in general, fuch kind of defence as 
they would readily allow to any other claft 
of Men^ any other denomination of Chri(^ 
tians, under the fimilar ctrcumilances, of 
large families and fmall fortunes. Inftead 
then of quibbling and difputing againft the 
exiftence of a Minifter's influence over us, 
or recriminating and retorting the petulance 
of thofi: who accuie us on that account, let 
us endeavour to remove the Evil $ or, if it 
.muft not be admitted that this evil has any 
jrea} exifience, let us endeavour to remove 
the appearance of it. A* Bill of the kind 

c c 2 her^ 
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here propofed would be efFefiual to tfaij 
purpofe. For though it might be dtfEcalt 
to Tender the Revenues of the different Sees 
precifely equal to each other; though it 
might be proper that the Bifliops of fuch 
laborious Diocefes as London^ Lincoln^ and 
Chefier^ (houkl be fomewhat better provided 
for than thofe of Durbamy Winchejlery and 
JSJy ; fioce it is a maxim of Scripture that 
the labourer is .worthy of his hire, and of 
common fenfe that the hire fhould be pro- 
portioned to the labour; though this, I &y» 
might be proper, yet the difparity of In- 
come and Patronage might be made fo 
fmaU, or fo apportioned to the labour, that 
few Bifhops, unle& for local confiderations, 
would be difpofed to wi(h for tranilation^, 
and confequently would, in appearance as 
well as in reality, be Independent.— But in 
rendering the Bifliops independent, you will 
reduce the influence of the Crown in the 
Houfe of Lords. — J do not mean to deny 
this charge ; nay, I am willing to admit it 
in it's full extent i and as this admiiiion 
may operate on the minds of fome good 
men, as. a folid Objection to the plan itfelf; 
and may afford matter of fecret ilander> or 
open calumny againftthe propofer of its I 

wiU 
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will trcfpafs upon your Grace's patience with 
a fhort) but at the fame time with a full 
and fmcere explanation of my opinion on 
that head; for I fhould think myfelf utterly 
unworthy the favour I have received from 
his Majefty, . and the facred Office to which 
I have been appointed^ if either fear of of- 
fending, or expe6tation of pleafing, or any 
other confideratjon on earth, could influ- 
ence me to difguife my fentiments, on any 
fubjeft of civil . or religious Importance* 
With refpeft then to the influence of the 
Crown, here alluded t9, I have cpnfidered 
it in the following maaper^ 

In the embarrafling iituations of private 
life, we all acknowledge the propriety, and 
feel the utility, of confuking, not humble 
and pliant dependents, but fenfible and in- 
dependent friends : When our own under- 
ilandings are diftrafied by doubts, heated 
by refitment, inftig<^ted by ambition, de^ 
prefled by defpair, or derapged and diftem-^ 
pered by the violence of any affeflion, the 
advice of an honei^^ indepf^nd^nt, and dif- 
paffipnate friend, is, of the greateft Mk; it 
may often, at the moment of it's being 
givep, be very unpalatable, but it is} alway? 

c c 3 falu- 
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faiutary, and we feldom fail to repent the 
not having taken it. It is the misfortune 
of men in elevated fituations, that they fel- 
dom meet with friends who wiU fpeak 
plainly to them, or attempt to ftop their 
career of folly or extravagance ; the fear of 
offending cramps the difpofition for advif-^ 
ing ; many a great eftate has been fooliihly 
diifipated, many a fair ehahi£ler undone, by 
the timid forbearance, the interefted acqui- 
cfcence of cxpe6Kng dependents; which 
might have been preferved intire and unfuU 
lied, by the firm remonftrance of an honcft 
friend. This oWervation is certainly as ap- 
plicable to the concerns of public as of pri- 
vate life ; the advice of an independent Par- 
fitiment is as ferviceable to the Crown, as 
that of an independent friend is to an indi- 
vidual. We know by whom it was faid, 
wberv no counfel is the people Jatt: But in the 
multiiude ^Counjeilors there isfafeiy ; and we 
know too, that the wife king who faid it, 
would have (aid no fuch thing, had he fuf-^ 
pefted that an external influence, rather 
than an internal convi^ion, would have 
rendered his multitude of Counfellors all of 
the fame mind. The principles of thofe 
who have ipdcen againft the influence of 

the 
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the Crown, have been either much miflin-» 
derftood, or much mifreprefenbed ; they have 
been accufed, by fly innuendoa^ of defigning 
to ruin the conftitution by lowering the 
prerogative; of wifhing to introduce the 
moft tyrannous (in my apprehJenAon) of all 
Governments, a Republic, in the room of 
a limited Monarchy. For my own part, 
and I verily believe I am far from being An- 
gular in my notions, I take this opportu- 
nity of publicly declaring to your Grace, 
what I have a thoufand times before de«' 
clared to my friends in private, that I never 
entertained the moft diftant ddiroi of (eeing 
either the Democratical, or the Ariilocrati** 
cal fcale of the Conftitution, outwdgh the 
Monarchical ; not one jot of the legal pre-* 
Fogative did I ever wifli to tot abo|ifhed; 
not one tittle of the King's influence in the 
State to be deftroyed, except {o far as it was 
extended over the deliberations of the Here^ 
ditary Counfellors of the Crown, or the 
Parliamentary Repreientatives of the people. 
I own I have wiflied, and I own (with a 
heart as loyal as the loyaleft) that I .fliall 
continue to wifli, that an influence of this 
kind may be diminiflied; becaufe I firmly 
believe thi^t i('s diminution will> eventually, 

C c 4 tend 
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tend to the conjfervation of the genuine con* 
ftitution of our country -^ to the honour of 
his Majefty's Government ; to the ftability 
of the Hanover fucceffion } and to the pro- 
motion of the public good. Had the influ- 
ence here fpoken of been lefs predominant 
of late years ; had the meafures of the Ca- 
binet been canvafled by the wifdom, and 
tempered by the moderation of men exer- 
cifing their free powers of deliberation for 
the common weaU the brighteft jewel of his 
Majefty's crown had not now been tarnifhw 
ed ; the ftrongeft limb of the^Britiih Empire 
had not now hten rudely fevered from it's 
parent ftock. I make not this remark with 
a view of criminating any fet of Minifters, 
(for the beft may be miftaken in their judge-* 
ments, and errors which are pad (hould be 
forgotten, buried in the zeal of all parties 
to re£tify the mifchiefs they have occafloned) 
but (imply* to fhew, by a recent example^ 
that the. influence of the Crown when ex- 
erted by the Cabinety over the Public, Coun- 
fellors of the King, is a circumftance fo far 
From being to be wiflied by his true friends, 
that it is as dangerous to the real interefls 
and honour of the Crown itfelf, as it is 
odious to the. people, and deflru£tiv$ of 

public 
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pubiic liberty ; it may contribute to keep a 
prime Minifter in his place contrary to thp 
fenfe of the wifeft and beft part of the com- 
munity ; it may contribute to keep the King 
himfelf unacquainted with his People's 
wiihes^ but it cannot do the King or the 
State any fervice. To maintain the contrary 
is to iatyrize his Majefty's Government, it 
is to insinuate that his views and interefts 
are fo disjoined from thofe of his people, 
that they cannot be effectuated by the un- 
influenced concurrence of honeft men. It 
is far beneath the Charafter of a great and 
an upright Monarch, to be fufpedted of a. 
defire to carry any plans of Government 
into execution in oppofition to the Senti-. 
ments of a free and enlightened Parliament; 
and the Minifter who (hould be bafe.enougfai 
to advife him to adopt fuch an arbitrary 
fyftem of Government, or (hould fupply the 
corrupted means of carrying it on, would 
deferve the execration of every man of in-r 
tegrity, and would, probably, fooner 01^ 
later, meet with (he deferyed deteftation of 
the Prince himfelf. It is of fuch Men as 
thefe -^F-- thpre is no impropriety, I hope, in 
borrowing trutih fropi tragedy, fmce Cbry^ 
fojiom M. faid to have flept with even an 
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Arift&pbanes under his {>Ulow; it is of fuch 
men as thefe the Poet fpeaks. 

It is the eurfe of Kings, to be attended 
By (laves that take their humours for a warrant % 
And who» to be endeared to a King, 
Make no confcience to deftroy bis honour. 

In a word, if there be any one raeafure 
more likely than another to preferve pure 
txiA unblemKhed the honour of the Crown ; 
to fecure it's moft valuable rights ; to pro- 
cure for it warm, bold, determined friends, 
who in the hour of danger would fupport 
It at the hazard of their lives againft foreign 
or domeftic infult ; I verily believe it to be, 
the eftablifhing, as much as poffible, the 
independency of the feveral Members of both 
Houfes of Parliament. If I am wrong in 
this opinion, I (hould be glad to be fct right, 
my mind, I truft, is open to conviftioui 
and difpofedto follow truth wherever it may 
be found; but whiift this is my opinion, 
your Grace may be afTured that I cannot 
admit the circumftance, of the Bifliops be- 
ing rendered independent in * the Houfe of 
Lords, as any real Objeftion to (he plan 
propofed; on the contrary, I think it a very 
ftrong Argument in it's favour j fo ftrong 

ao 
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an one, that if there was no other, it would 
be fufficient to {anGdfy the meafure. The 
Bifliops have, on trying oecafions, been foft 
friends to the Crown ; they have, on trying 
occaAons alfo, been faft friends to the liber, 
ties of the people ; and they would not, in 
my humble opinion, become worfe friends 
to either King or People, from their being 
rendered independent of them botht 

• 

3, A THIRD probable efFeft, of the propoC* 
ed plan, would be a longer refidence of the 
Biihops in their refpe£Kve Diocefes ; from 
which the belt confequences mi^t be ex-' 
peded. When the temptations to wilh for 
tranflatiions were in a great meafure remov* 
ed, it would be natural for the Bifhops, iti 
general, to confider themfelves as fettled for 
life, in the Sees to which they fhould be 
iirfl; appointed; this confideration would 
induce them to render their places of refi« 
dence more comfortable and commodious ; 
and an opportunity of living more comfort-^ 
^ably, would beget an inclination to live 
more conftantly in them. Being wedded 
as it were to a particular Diocefe, they would 
think it expedient to become, and they 

would 
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would of courfe become better acquainted 
with their Clergy ; ^ by being better ac- 
quainted with the fituationSy profpefts, tem- 
pers, and talents o£ their Clergy, they would 
be better able to co-operate with them, in 
the great work of amending the Morals of 
his Majefty*s fubje£ts, and of feeding the 
flock of Chrift, It is the. duty of Chrif- 
tian Paftors in general, and of the principal 
Shepherds particularly, to Jlrengthen that 
member of the jlock niobicb is difeafedy to heal 
that which is Jick^ to bind up that which is 
broken, to bring again that which is driven 
away, and to feek that which is loji: That 
thefe and other parts of the paftoral office 
can never be fo well performed, as when 
the Shepherd is refident in the midft of his 
flock,, can admit of no queftion. The man- 
ners of the Eogliih Biihops are (I truft I 
Jpeak rightly — I am certain I mean i\ot to 
fpeak flatteringly) as pure and irreprehen- 
fible fls thofe'of any other Prelates in Eu*t 
rope; and as the world in general lives morc^ 
according to fafhion than reafon, it is no( 
eafy to conceive what beneficial influence 
^le Examples of the Biihops, refiding in 
^heir Diocefes, and letting their light fliine 

beforq 
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before men who would be difpofed to ob« 
ferve it, would have on the lives and con« 
vcrfations of both Clergy and Laity. 

I HAVE long confidered the Clergy who 
ate difperfed through the kingdom, as a 
little leaven preferving, from extreme cor- 
ruption, the whole mafs; and the great 
kindnefi and refpe£t, with which the whole 
order is treated by the bed and moi): eiK- 
lightened part of the Laity, is a proof that 
they confider them in the fame light. Your 
Grace's candour and moderation will excuft 
me, if in this commendation I include the 
Diflenting Clergy, whom I cannot lo(^ up- 
on as inferior to the Clergy of the Efhi^ 
blifhment, either in learning or morals. It 
is owing principally to the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Clergy in general, that there 
is not more infidelity in the bigheft, more 
immorality in the loweft clafles of the com* 
munity ; but there would, probably, be lefe 
of both, if we were all of us, in the words 
of Biihop Bumet addrefled to Georgis L 
^^ obliged to live and to labour more fuitably 
to our profeffion." It may be urged, that 
the attendance of the Biihops in the Houfe 
of Lords, is inconiiftent with the refidbnce 

here 
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here fpoken of->-*-in no wifc-^; a longer 
refidence does not imply a conttimal refi« 
dence; in the courfe of the year opf)oitunity 
enough may he found to let the State have, 
oA important occafions, the benefit of their 
Advice; and their Diocefes, on moftocca*- 
fions, the benefit of their infpe^^ion ; and 
tbey will be bed able to judge for themfelves 
where, at any particular time, their preience 
will be of nkoft vSk. 

S014B1 1 doubt not, will be ready enough 
to think, that the State would receive little 
tn)ury by the perpetual abfence of the Bi-- 
ihops from the Houfe oi Lords. •-* I fee no 
leafon for thinking, that it would not re^^ 
ceive as much injury from the abfence of 
fix and twenty independent Spiritual Peers, 
«6 from the abfence of an equal number of 
Temporal Peers of any order. The Bench of 
.fiUhops is comp<)rfed, either of tlie younger 
branches of Noble Families, or of Men who 
are fprung from what the tAi Barons would 
call no Anceftry; but why fliould it be 
thought, that the underftandlngs of either 
of thefe forts of Men, are a whit inferior 
to thofe of the Temporal Lords ? The Bi^ 
Ak^ of Noble Blood have> unqueftionably, 

had 
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had as good opportumties of mental inu- 
provement; and have, probably, made 99 
proper an ufe of them, as their elder bro^ 
tfaers, uncles, or coufins have done ; and it 
would be a miferable affedattoa of modefty^ 
a bafe adulation of the Nobility, to adixut^ 
that the plebeians who have raiibd tfaemfelveB 
to the Bench, are inferior to their honour- 
able or right honourable Brethren, in leanv 
ing or fagacity, in judgment or integrity^ 
in any one qualification requifite to confli- 
tute a Man an ufeful Counfellor, in cdn^ 
cerns Ecclefiaftical or Civil. 

I HAVE now briefly mentioned fome of 
the advanti^ges which would attend the pm«- 
pofed change in the value of the Biihopricks, 
and mdeavoured to obviate what fome will 
•be inclined to think main objedions to the 
making it. As to the difficulties which 
might attend the execution of it, they are 
neither many nor great, I |»'ofefs that I lbs 
none, but what might eafily be overcome^ 
without doing the leaft injury to any one, 
by the good fenfe and the good temper of- a 
Committee of Spiritual and Temporal Lords, 
invefted with full powers to make proper 
inquiries, and heartily difpoied towards the 

bufi- 
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biilinds. To enter into a deicription of 
particulars^ when there may be a chance 
diat the general outline will be diiapproved, 
would be equally irkfome to your Grace 
and to myielf : If I had leifure, I fliould 
want inclination, to fpend more of my time 
than is necefi&ry in delineating a fcheme, 
which either the more comprefaenfive xvif- 
^om» or the more efficient prejudices of 
other men, may qua(h at once, by pro- 
nouncing it ufelefs, impolitic, or impra6ti- 
ctble« . 

The (econd thing which I have to recom- 
mend to your Grace's attention is the intro- 
duftion of a Bill into Parliament. «-^ For 
appropriating, as they become vacant^ one 
third or fome other definite part, of the In- 
c6me of every Deanery, Prebend or Canon- 
ry, of the Churches of Wefthiinfter, Wind- 
ibr, Chrtftchurch^ Canterbury, Worcefter, 
Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, 
Carlifle, &c. to the fame purpofes, mutatis 
mutandis^ as the Firft Fruits and Tenths 
were appropriated by the A£l pafTcd in the 
fifth of Queen Anne. Dignities which after 
this deduftion would not yield one hundred 
a year, (hould not, I think, be meddled 

with. 
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With.-^If any one, in the outfet of this in- 
quiry, fhould be forward to obje£l; that 
many of thefe Preferments, being in the 
Patronage of the Crown, ought not to be 
leflfened without his Majefiy's efpecial con* 
fent ; let fuch an one know, that there is 
no wi(h to lefTen them without that confent; . 
but this confent, we are certain, .will not be 
withheld if the propofal fhali appear to his. 
Majefty to be for the credit of the Church,, 
and the good of his Subjedis ; . and God- 
prevent it's taking efFe£l if it will not be 
for both. 

r This propofal will, I am feniible, be very 
<lifierently received by different forts of men: 
Some will confider it as an attack upon the 
Hierarchy, as tending to lower the Church 
£{l:abliihment; others will think that it does 
not go far enough, they will prefer levelling 
to lowering, the abolition of Deans and 
Chapters to their redu£tion. So much may 
reafonably be faid on both fides, that I can- 
not, on this occafion, flop to fay any thing 
on either fide ; and my bufinefs indeed, is 
not fo much with Deans and Chapters, as 
with a very ufeful, with what fome will not 
fcruple to call the mofl ufeful part of thq 

D d Clergy 
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Cfefgy— the Parochial Clergy. The gcneraf 
provifion for this dafs of men, is fo ex- 
ceedingly fcanty and mean, that there furely 
can be no impropriety in wiftiing, that 
it may be increafedj efpecially when the 
ihcreafe is propofed to be made, without 
cither reclaiming any part of the Church 
i^roperty, which was by ftrange means 
enough conveyed into Lay hands ; or ini- 
pofing any new burdens on the community^ 
ki general ; or taking from any one of the 
Clergy the leaft part of what he is at prefent 
poffefled of. 

The Revenue of the Church of Engl^4 
fe not, f think, well underftood in general 9^ 
at Icaft I have met with a great many very 
fenfible men,, of all profeffions and ranks,: 
who did. not underftand it., fhey have ex- 
^reffed a furprife, bordering on disbelief, 
when I have ventured to aflbre them, that 
the whole income of the Church, iticluding 
Bifliopricks, Deans and Chapters, Re£tories; 
Vicarages, Dignities and Benefices of al! 
kinds, and even the two Univerfities with 
their refpeftive Colleges, which being Lay 
Corporations ought not to be taken inta 
fl^e account,, did not amount, upon the moft 

liberal 
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Itbersiloilcolation) to 1500000I. ayear. I 
v^ill not UOQble your Grace with the man- 
ner of making thid calGnktion, but I hav6 
gdDd rdafon' to believe it to be near th^ 
tratli, it'i^ cei^ainly near enough for the 
ih^reiice which I wifh to draw from it^ 
which is fimply this, *~ that if we had) no 
Fiftlops to infped and govern the Church'; 
no Deaneries^ Prebends, or Canonries to 
ftimulate the Clergy to excel in literary 
sirtiUrithelits ; no Univerdties or Colleges 
(which with all their faults are the beft Se- 
miftaries of Eflikcotioh in Etrrope) to 'm^- 
ftruft ourydorhs nothing but Parochial' 
Clergy, and all of thefe provided for by aa 
eqvial partition, notwithftanding the great 
inequality of their merits, of the prefent 
Ecdeiiaftical Revenues^ thete would not be; 
^knating the number of the Clergy at ten 
tHduiand^' abbvt! 156 L a ytfar for each indi^' 
Tidtialv I would not be underftood to afFe£t 
A itaathetnatkal preciil<»i^ ii^this matter, the 
fubje6t would admit it, but the prefent Jafd 
are not fufficient to enable any perfon to 
make it ; but whether we fuppofe an offici- 
ating Minifter to have 1120I1 or 150 1. a year^ 
it is a fum not much to be envied him; 
Apothecaries a?nd Attornies, in very mode^ 
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rate . pra6tice, make as much by their re^ 
fpe£live profeflioDs ; without having been at 
the fame expences with the Clergy in their • 
Educations^ and without being, like them^ • 
prohibited by the laws of their Countiy, 
from bettering thdr circumftances, by unit- 
ing to the Emoluments of their profefiions^ 
the profits refulting from farming or any 
kind of trader 

I DO not introduce thefe remarks ^ in tins, 
place, with any intention of finding fault 
with the State, for it's not having niade a 
better provifion for it's Clergy ; but merely 
with a view of redlifying the mifconcep- 
tions, removing the prejudices, and lefien- 
ing the envyof^many, otherwife well-dif- 
pofed perfons, tov/ards the Church . Efta-i. 
bliftiment. The. whole Provifion for the 
Church is as k>w as. it can be^ unlefs the 
State will be contented with a beggarly and 
illiterate Clergy, too mean and contemptible 
to do any good either, by precept or example^ 
unlefs it will condefcend to have Taylors 
and Coblers for it's Paftors and-Teichers^ 
There are feveral, no doubt, who looking 
vpon the Chriftian religion as an impoftarOj 
and the Clergy as an hive of hypocritical 
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drones^ would be willing enough to affift 
any needy minifter in plucking from the 
Church a part or the whole of it's poffef- 
iions, provided by fuch a plunder they could 
preferve their own from depredation j with 
thefe men I cannot argue, not becaufe they 
are not Chriftians, but becaufe they are as 
ignorant of the Science of Government as 
-of Chriftianity ; and it is the lefs neceffary 
to enter into any difcuffion of their princii- 
^les, as they are not likely to be adopted by 
any minifter, who underftands the ufe of 
religion in enforcing morality, and the ufe 
of good morals in fecuring the welfare of 
the community; but if any fhort-fighted 
minifter, in order to ferve a turn, to ftop 
fome rotten hole in his ad mini ft ration, 
ihould be found hardy or frily enough to 
adopt them ; we may be well perfuaded that 
the King and the Parliament would have 
wifdom and goodnefs enough to check his 
folly and counteract his defigns; they would 
fay to him, in the Language of the late Lord 
Chatham — " the Church (God blefs it!) 
has but a pittance/' — Nor is this pittance 
itfelf to be envioufly regarded, as the here- 
ditary property of any particular clafs of 
people, it does not belong to the T^'i^^ ^ 
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Ijivi ', we none of us lay claim to any part 
of it in confequence of our being defcended 
from this or that family. The property of 
the church is the real property of thofe who 
at prefent poffefs it, but it may be eftecmed 
the reverfionary property of every family ia 
the Kingdom; it is fomewhat that every 
man has a title to, over ^nd above that 
which he can produce his Parchments for. 
Look at the poffeffors of Bifhopricksi Deanet* 
lies. Prebends, Re6i:ories and all the pther 
Emoluments of the Church, and you will 
find them defcended from the Nobility, thp 
Gentry, the Commonalty, from all ranks> 
profeflions, and orders, of the State, I fay 
again the property of the Church ought to 
be confidered as the property of the Kingr» 
dom at large ; I do not mean, inafmuch as 
it is a part of the Kingdom which is givea 
to the Church by the common or the ftatutp 
Law of the Kingdom ; but as the indivU 
duals who enjoy it, are or may be, in a fuc- 
ceflion of years, taken from every family in 
the Kingdomt 

But though the whole Revenue of the 
Church is fo inconfiderable, as not to adi» 
jmX zny diminution of it | yet a Xbmewhat 
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better diftributioa of it ini^t be introduced 
with much, it is aj^prehended, advantage to 
the State, and without the leaft injudice to 
any iodiyidual. I know fome men who are 
of opinion that it would be ufeful to the 
State to reduce all the clergy, as nearly at 
poilible, to the fame level, both in rank and 
fortune ; I wonder that they do not think 
It would be ufeful to the State^ to reduce all 
the Officers in the Navy and Army, to the 
rank and income of Lieutenants and En«- 
fignst But I>o£tor Bentley has fo well con* 
iidered this fubje6t in his Pbikleutberus Lip^ 
fiinfu^ that J cannot do better than quote 
the paflGige— ** As for the Cheapnefs [of 
the Priefthood] that appeared lately in one 
of your Parliaments; when the accounts 
exhibited fliewod, that 6000 of your Clergy, 
the greater part of your whole number, had 
at a middle rate one with another not 50 K 
a year. A poor emdument for fo long, fo 
laborious, fo expenfive an education, as muft 
qualify them for Holy Orders. While I 
refided at Oxford^ and faw fach a conflux of 
youth to their Annual AdmiiTions ^ I have 
often ftudied and admired, why their pa-^ 
rents would under fuch mean encourage- 
mepts dcfign their fons fop the Church ; 
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and thofe the mod towardly and capable 
and feledt geniufes among their children} 
'who muft needs have emerged in a fecular 
Life. I congratulated indeed the felicity of 
your Eftablifhment, which attracted the 
choice youth of your nation for fo very low 
pay : But my wonder was at the Parents^ 
who generally have interefl-, maintenance, 
and wealth, the firft thing in their view : 
Till at laft one of your State Lotteries ceafed 
my aftoniihment. For as in that> a few 
glittering prizes, of looo, 5000 and loooo 
pounds among an infinity of blanks, drew 
troops of adventurers, who, if. the whole 
fund had been equally ticketed would never 
have come in : So a few (hining Dignities 
in your Church, Prebends, Deaneries, Bi- 
ibopricks, are the pious fraud that induces 
and decoys the Parents, to riik their child- 
ren's fortune in it. Every one hopes his 
own will get fome great prize in the Church, 
and never reflects on the thoufands of blanks 
in poor Country Livings. And if a Fo- 
reigner may tell you his mind from what he 
fees at home ; it is this part of your Eftar 
blilhment that makes your Clergy excel 
ours. Do but once level all your Prefer^ 
mentS) and you will foon be as level in your 

Learn-f 
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Xiearning. For inftead o£ the flower of the 

Englijh youth, you will have only the refule 

fent to your Academies; and thofe too 

cramped and crippled in their Studies for 

want of Aim and Emulation, fo that if « 

your Free-thinkers had any Politics, inftead 

of fupprefling your whole order, they ihould 

make you all alike." In this pafTage Do£lor 

Bentky appeals to fome accounts, which 

had been exhibited to Parliament, probably 

by the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty> 

>ftating the great number of fmali Livings. 

It may ndt be improper to bring to your 

Grace's recollection what fome other tmu 

nent mpn have faid Qn the fubje6t. 

Bishop Kenneth in his Cafe $f Impropria-^ 
tioKs^ quotes a petition, drawn up by the 
direction of Archbifhop Wbitgift^ to Queen 
Elizabeth in the forty--third year of her reign; 
in which there is the following claufe-— 
*^ of eight thoufand eight hundred and odd 
Benefices with Cure, there are not fix hun- 
dred fufficient for learned men." What the 
Archbiftiop thought fufficient for a learned 
man does not appear in this place, but it 
appears in another, that he did not think 
^^q\. de claro^ was enough even in his time, 

" fee- 
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^' fecdng the tenth part of the Benefices aie 
not ievcrally competeiit for a mean perfon, 
nor the twentieth part eltimatod to be worth 
30 1. de claro, ttus reftraint [of Plaralities] 
will deprive die far greatefl; part of Learned 
Minifters of fi>0ici(iit maintenance/' Agreat 
many Uvings have been much improved 
fince the reign of Elizabeth; but the im«> 
proveoients have principally been made in 
Re^ories } the Vicarages have many of them 
been rather diminifhed in value, in confc- 
qoence oi the change which had taken place 
in the value of money ; for many of them 
have little or no Endowment, except a fixed 
payment out of the Tythes, which, on the 
difiblution of the Monafteries, came into 
the hands of Lay or Spiritual perfons-— 
Potior Warmr^ in the Appendix to his Eci- 
elefiaftical Hiftory, publifhed in 1757, has 
^ following obfervation-^^' of the nine 
tboufand and fome hundred Churches and 
Chapels which we have in England and 
Wales, fix thoufand"^! fpeak from the beft 
authority-— are not above the value of forty 
pounds a year*"— -Laftly, Doftor Burn^ has 
i0:ated the number of imall livings, (in his 
jBcciefiaftical Law, Article Firft Fruits and 
Tenths) in the foltowing t^rmsi— " the 

numbei* 
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l9tHrfvber ofF Livings capable of augmentatioa 
}ath hctn certified 98 foUowf ; 1071 living! 
fjot exoeecJiog 10 La year; 14^7 Uviqg» 
ajlK>ve ioL and not ex{»«ding sol. a year; 
1126 livings above aoL and not exceeding 
30 L a year; 1049 livings above 30 1. and 
not exceeding 40 1. a years 8IS4 livings above 
40 1. and not exceeding 50 1. a year. 80 
that in the whole ther* are 5597 livings cer- 
tified under 50 1. a year /' There is fomp 
difference in theie la0: two accounts, as to 
the number of livings under 50 1. a year^ 
but let us take which account we pleafe, 
the wretched provifion for the Parochial 
Clergy, may be inferred from it, It is 
readily acknowledged alfi), that things are 
not ib bad now as they were when the re^ 
turn of Livings was firft made to the Go? 
vemors of Queen Anne's Bounty; in the 
courfe of near 70 years a great many livings 
have been augmented by that Bounty 5 but 
the Bounty, afTtfted by private benefactions, 
has been found quite inadequate to the end, 
of making a reafonable provifion for the 
Parochial Clergy in a (hort time* Dr. fTar^ 
ner fays on this 'head, ** It will be 500 years 
before every living can he raifed to 60 1, a 
year by Queen Anne's Bounty, fuppofing 

the 
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the fame money to be diftributed as there 
has been for fome years pad/* And Dr. 
Burn affures us that, ** computing the clear 
amount of the bounty to make ^^ augmen* 
tations yearly, it will be 339 years from the 
year 1714 (which was the firft year in 
which any augmentations were made fbe- 
fore all the faid livings can exceed 50 1. a 
year. And if it be computed that half of 
fuch augmentations may be made in con- 
junflion with other benefa6tors) which is 
improbable,) it will require 226 years be- 
fore all the livings already certified will ex-» 
cccd 50 1. a year/* 

Enough has been faid concerning the 
poverty of the greateft part of our Parochial 
Churches and Chapels; it is a fa£t not 
known, 1 believe, by many of the Laity; 
fpit, however, by many dcferving Clergy; 
and lamented, it is to be hoped, by all of 
us, who have been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain better fituations in the Eftablifhment ; 
fortunate enough I mufl be allowed to call 
it, for there are many amongft the pooreft 
of the Parochial Clergy, vrhofe merits as 
Scholars, as Chriftians, and as men, would 
j)e no difgr^ce to the moft defcrying Prelate 
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on the Bench. The plan I have the honour 
of prefcnting to your Grace, would remedy 
this defeat in our Eftablifhment in no long 
courfe of years $ it would produce a won* 
derful change for the better, in fourfcore or 
an hundred years, in the condition of the 
inferior Clergy. It would immediately be-» 
gin to operate for their benefit, though it's 
operation . would not be complete, till all 
thofe who are poiTefTed of the Dignities in 
queftion were, gathered to their fathers 2 
Thirty or forty years are a long period when 
confidered as a part of the life of an indivi- 
dual, but they are nothing when confidered 
as. part of the exiftence of a community; 
no diflike, therefore, fhould be conceived 
againft the propofa], from it's not being in-> 
ilantly attended by it's utmoft pofiible uti«^ 
lity; that could not be efFe£led, without 
depriving of their property the prefent pof- 
feflbrs of thefe dignities ; a meafure too full 
of injuftice and cruelty to be thought of^ 
except by felfifh Enthufiafts in times of 
public confufion. If the plan is adopted 
we ourfelves Ihall feel it's good efFeds in 
part, and our pofterity will feel them in full 
perfection. The dignities though thus dimi« 
pifhed, would ilill be great objeds to the 

Clergy, 
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Clergy, gMat <tldagK iffrofirfy hJfMeift 

to ^^ure ihe ^wnidix of tte moft diftin* 
gtiiflied talents in the Service of Led#fii«g 
and Rdli^Ofi^. 



I Must not dniit taking Mti&i tfi 
Objection whkh will, probably, be niiade to> 
this plan : It will be (kid -^ That it will be 
^e occafion of too large a pdrtion of tb« 
Lands of the Kingdom being hdd in Mott- 
iHain. — • I (hottld be forry to be fd'und wad* 
kig out of my depfh $ but I ^111 vanttire to 
fay thdt I fee no fbunda^on for this Ol^'ec* 
ikQtk \ and what i« morct that I fhould nde 
fee any weight in it, if it had the fureft foun« 
dation. I fincerely beg pard^i of the greaV 
Luminaries of ^e liaw if, in thitf matlxil', t 
am in an error } the reafons whit-h hsive- kd 
ine into this error, if it be one, ac<e fadisA 
£(^w. — In the firft place, I ibe no- fiSsR*' 
Nation for ttie ot>je£liou ; becaufef T look 
\ipoh the landed ihdome of the C^httih, a^ 
not being, at prefent, equal to otie ^xt^nttt 
part of the landed Income of the Kingdom i 
And by the propofed change, the landed 
Income of the Church would not, in foUf 
hundred years, become equal to- one tentti 
part of the landed Income of the Kingdom* 

But 
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But we may fafely truft oar Pofterity, wkh 
applying their own remedy to an Evil, 
which will not take ptace till four hundred 
years hence.— In the fecond place, I do not 
jfee that it ought to be looked upon as ar^ 
Evil, if it had even now taken place. Every 
one knows that the reafons, which induced 
our Anceftors to pais Statutes of Mmimain^ 
reftraining Corporations from purchafing 
of Lands, do not now fubfift in the leaft 
degree. Nofiroices that are due offucb landfi 
and nvbicb at the beginniftg Hvere provided foi^ 
the defence of tbe reaJnty are. nvrtmg fully witb^ 
drawn 5 the lands in the poffeffion of C<]fF-» 
poratioris furnifh their prbper number of 
hands towards the defence of the State, iftw 
afmuch as they pay their quota of the public 
taxes; and the hands which they fumtfhl 
are neither torpid nor dead, but as full of 
life and a6livity as any other hands. Ndtf 
is it at this time of day pretended, that any 
loft or damage redounds to tbe King and tbt 
Chief Lordsy by lands aliened into Mortmain^ 
But though the primary reafons for pafling 
Statutes in Mortmain have long ceafed to 
exift, yet others may have arifen of equal 
weight and cogency; of fuch of thefe as are 
generally given, the difherifon of heirs, and 

thp 
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the rendering lands unalienable are the chiefs 
As to the dilherifon of lawful heirs, nothing 
of the kind can take place in the prefent 
circumftance ; for a purchafe is to be made^ 
and a full and valuable confideration is to 
be a6hially paid for the lands, to be annexed 
to fmall livings. And as to the lands being 
rendered unalienable, I profefs I do not fee 
how the State can be injured thereby, whilH: 
they continue to pay as much to the State 
as if they were fold every year 3 and to yield 
as much annual produce by tillage, and 
pafturage, as any other lands of equal ex- 
tent, which I have no doubt that they cer^ 
tainly would do: Thefe lands, moreover, 
do in fa£t fufFer a {pedes of alienation 3 up-» 
on the voidance of every incumbency they 
are transferred to a different family : But it 
may be that I do not fee this queftion in it's 
^proper light ; or Mortmain may be nothing 
bat a bugbear, which wants only to be exa- 
mined to be found harmlefs. 

If after what has been advanced, this faid 
Mortmain (hould (till be confidered as a rea-- 
Ton, or adduced as a pretence, againft the 
plan s we may get rid of the objedion in- 
tirely, and that by two ways, each of 
' which 
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which recommends itfelr'by pecuhar ad« 
vantages." • 

I. Bv allowing the Clei^y to accept of 
certain psvynients from the' fiinds, in the 
place of ^ems from Lahds'hbld in Mmmain. 
-^This, i oioi,* is not the heft mahncr of 
augmenting fmall livihgd;"bttt it is-betri^r 
than not: augtnen ting th^mart^ all; and^tbire 
is little probability that, in the utmoft net 
ceiBties of the ^tate, any M'mifter, wdoll 
dare to ilay b|s unhallowed <hands oh nhe 
fcantyrjbTO///midf the p^orelbOlergy. / Thfe 
^difiicu]xyt)o^rfinding ^()peiT^^robiib^:h^ft 
obliged, (ydfur/Giiace well "^fmm; ih«i^di> 
(yenidra ef <^een An^e^s^Bditntyi to aidopt 
this mode of iUigmentatiod ; and ' this{ da^ 
Acuity would^xDt be lefKhed, tiy an insitefb 
-of the futW'^f/ money tOct>^ laid outv ':>TfaEi 
Governors of *this bounty' an firft allowed 
the Clergy an Intereft? of ^1;^ 'per cent* till 
Ithey could find means ofc laying out the 
money, which had been allotted to their 
divings, ia thepurchafe of Lands or Tttfaer^ 
but within threfe years after the firft Aug^ 
mentations .took place, they informed the 
Clergy that they would be obliged to lefidh 
the intereft they allowed them, > and it was 

£ e accord* 
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accordingly ieffiined to 4 1, per cent, in 1720. 
This interefl: has been (ince lowered to 2 U 
per cent, with the fame motive of inducing 
the Clergy to ostirt jthemfelved in looking 
«Qt for ptkn^ki^ and; thrre is a large fum 
of money yeft<fd In the frnida^ . and chatg^ 
wi^ -the :p9yfki«nt of -only ti. per cent, to 
the liviiigs Trbich haVtelbcen atigmcntod^ 
yfkkh wovld be all<f it paid to the reipee* 
iiyfi iCkrgy, to whore it is due> oojuid thej 
Iprodire ptoptr purdiafes. But;as they have 
not donci t)ud, icyco in the piefeat firioe.of 
jflndi* whetbtbey.aqighc have 'made twice 
M siMicliintfifeft;o£ fil^etr. oioaiey; .{fot.l look 
4i{)to'(hcinMiw}rii»thar^l>pBfty) at they 
mN»ye £rpm!thitf5C6iponti(Mi» It l» baxfy to 
hHi pMv daied ,th«t tbey. twM not ido it^ 
.andithbrimfi^QUulity.iby.theblrtw.ttf finding 
•pUt*cbaies« iflidtild,:.! hittnUy pinfiune, lin*- 
Je(s -tjkere he iMafona.to. the contrary, which 
3 do nol wifkt^atid, be a jnotive ytirh the 
<!orp0ca^oax.:to>ooafider, whdhier it would, 
-jtot. beeqitttable and. proper, to «iake fuch 
A change in their rates* aa would enable due 
-fnktiX fiDorClergy, whofe divtt^ have been 
augfrnntoSf ito rbceivft the full amount of 
•tiie benefit iiitiended for them by the Boun^ 
.«f /the Q^ne^. . . 
-..,. 2, An- 
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' 12. Amoth^r fray ofpVciVeiltiitg AAy moi-d 
lands frhtm cdnlirfg- int((» JtlvfM0/>r, incon-^ 
ftquence of the plan hdft HNcMioiied, wbtitJ 
be the ^fibring- the Inbimbeats of Ifaiatt 
livtrtgG to i«ccivd f^dtni'the fevant Churches; 
wfaofe jD^mteritfs; Bcci, -»^ j^V^pofed to bd 
AmMCi&Ar 6etttfm'antiu^^ft]|>inds. Some 
Deans^a/Vd Chapters h«vei vi<kk'a very laiid^ 
able dtiilft^reftednefs, 'tfp^j^eid « tenth 
or a larger |>art of th^rtfiltkitfl fines to the 
repEHTd of th^FabricfcM o^'thar Churches i 
thdr Treafbreruflially iltll^s this part at 
' titeiv Aitdka bisfore thie ^iridinida are made, 
mid he cbold with e^id facility dedoA from 
th0 Iitoo«M) of each ]^Hbti, 'wtnch (hoald lit 
fttture ^«oiB& Itablo t6 fadh a defyca¥!on, 
a thi^d br anf ather afligded part, aiid pay 
it ift ^u$y determined pro^ortidn {under the 
tflfpe£(ion of the ]%(hop of ffae diocefe or 
other {)tx>per perfoo) to the Incumbents of 
the fmatl livings. By this tnethod not only 
the objeiSiiOn as to Mortmain would be re* 
moved $ but an ot^edion of fall as great 
danger both to the Church and State —^ the 
making die Clergy dejitodent ftipendtaiy 
Penfionen of Goventtnent, by Veflin^g th^ 
property inf (ho fuhds« would be removed 
alio. But there is ftill another advantage 

E e 2 which 
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which would! dUQiidrthisniethod,—?* the re- 
lief vyhich the pQQr- Clergy would receive 
fro|B..thfe plan vf opld ' be veiy , f«[i(ibly felt 
li[Qinediat6lyj.3{id'the utmofl: relief which 
could be ever derived from i^ would take 
plficcia a fhprt tioje; fpr io.jh«:ipace of 
forty or fif;tyrye^irs,naoft orallpf the pce- 
fent pplfiei^Qra ;of D«|nerie$)2pa; would be 
^^« .Suppq^i fQp,JHi(bnce^ thataft^rp^^ 
ing ^ Aft.fftcappr'qpriatmgtbf third part, 
of the preferments in. queftion, to the Aug* 
mentation o£ foMlMivings, there ihould be-» 
copfiervacant, jtia th? 5:purfe of the firft year, ' 
preferments tjo Jt»'*IBQunt of 3QQqU ^.year, 
then wpi)ld tt»B;r^,t)€r>ai><^ of augr 

menting 50 Uv^ngl^ mitli <2qL or 100 livings 
with ' I o 1. a year each* The> follpwing year 
a pe^tj^in ^i^ber more wou}d ^be; augment* 
ed, and {p ^pr^ imotp/ox |«y epj ; wginenta- 
tion&rtaking pdace* every year, ii) proportion 
to the member of deaths amQngll ^be Dig* 
nitaries, and the value ofthfiirr preferments* 
The A^g™^l^tations from this fund, thus 
applied, would have, their limit j but the 
operation of- the Queen's Boupty.in making 
ail the fmall livings equal to 50 1. a year, 
would hereby be wonderfully accelerated s 
and this rapid accel^tion is no bad argu* 
" ment 
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ment in favour of this mode of difl:ributing 
the fum propiofed* 

By cither of the two methods here men- 
tioned, the danger of having more lands 
come into Mortmain would be removed \ and 
either of them would quid'alfo the appre- 
henfions which^ in the opinion of many 
difcerning pcrfons; might reafonably be en- 
tertained, of the Clergy's acquiring too great 
an influence in the State. . It is certain, that 
influence accompanies property, and were 
the Clergy to get a great acceflion of landed 
property, their influence would be increafed 
hi a great degree. The time was, when the 
Church pofTefTed a third part of the lands of 
the Kingdom j when the Clergy were united 
under one corrapt head, and were a£tuated 
by a fpirit, very different from the fpirit of 
meeknefs and chriftian fimplicity. The pre- 
fent reformed Church of England is as dif- 
ferent, I truft, in principles of condu6t, 
from the antient Romifti Church of Eng- 
land, as it is inferior to it in property and 
influence ; and fo far am I from blaming 
any man for his apprehenfions of it's revert- 
ing to it's former ftate, that I fmcerely con» 
cur with him in thinking that every ten* 

E e 3 dency 
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dency to It ihould be fcdoloufly watched, 
and firmly oppofed. But by the Iqft mode, 
which, every thing confidered, may perhaps 
be the beft, of applying the revendfes taken 
from the Deaneries, Sec. the Clergy would 
acquire no additional influence of any kind, 
for there would be no increafe either of 
tlie monied or the landed property of the 
Church. 

• • • f 

There is no need to enlarge upon the 
many publ'^ and private advantages, which 
would attend the making a better provifion 
for the infeAor Clergy; they muft be ob- 
vitws to every perfon, who will give himfelf 
the trouble to think upon the fubjeft. A 
Jnorc ftrift injunction concerning refidence, 
Und a reftridtion* of pluralities would be nei- 
ther unreafonable nor unferviceable confe* 
quences of.it. 

In the former part of this letter I declined 
entering into the particular mode of accom- 
plifliing the change there recommended ; I 
muft do the fame here, and for the fame 
rcafon.— -I fee no difficuhies in efFefting the 
bufincfs, if the propriety of attempting it 
be admitted, but others I am fenfible will 

fee 
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fee many: This is to be ttpt^edy for vvs 
judge of things according to our diipofitions^ 
and thefey Nature and Education have ren* 
dered infinitely various, between the tt^ 
treme of Audacity on the one hand, which 
fcruples not to attempt impoffibilities i and 
the extreme of Timidity on the other, which 
confiders the moft practicable things as \m^ 
poflible. This I fay muft be expt£ted in 
honeft men, who are willing to do what 
they think ought to be done: But if private 
reafons (hould chance to render any perfon 
arerfe from the bufineis, the objections tp 
it win be multiplied beyond number, and 
the difficulties magnified beyond meafure. 
For as was faid by. a worthy Senator, when 
the augmentation of fmall livings was for- 
merly agitated in the Houfe of Commons-^ 
'^ to him that is unwilling to go there is 
always a bear or a lion in the way : Firft 
let us make ourfelves willing, then will the 
way be cafy and fafe enough/* Though I 
decline at prefent entering into any parti- 
culars, and omit the mention of many things 
which, if ever the bufinefs is proceeded in, 
muft neceflarily be taken into the Account; 
yet I will juft give two hints, as each of 
them may, when properly modified, bt a 

£ e 4 reafon 
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reafoa recommendatory of the plan itfelf^ 
and that to different ClaiTes of men. i. It 
fecfns highly equitable, that the revenues 
taken from the Churches, ihould be firft 
employed in augmenting, to a fum to be 
fixed upon, the fmall livings in the Patro^ 
nage of thefe Churches ; and afterwards to 
the augmentation of fmall livings in general. 
«« That the fum of four or fix hundred 
pounds (if land is ta be purchafed) (hould 
be added to every two hundred raifed by 
Bencfadion ; a% : it is . probable, that the 
profpeiSt of making at once fo large an addi-* 
tion to the income of a fmall living, would 
induce both the Patrons, efpecially thofe 
who are pofTefTed of Impropriations, and the 
ywng Incumbents of them, to procure fuch 
Benefadions much more commonly than is 
done at prefent. 

I HASTEN to releafe your Grace froip the 
trouble I have occafioned you, requefting 
you to lake in good part, what is prbpofed 
with a good intention. The moderation of 
the prefent Age in Ecclefiaftical Matters is 
great, when contrafted with the violence of 
the laft 'y all fides have reafon to rejoice at 
the difference; and I would have vvifhed 

that 
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that the hand which has written this letter, 
had been chilled with the damp of death 
before it had begun it's work, if I had 
thought, that the bufinefs which is now 
broached was likely, either in itfelf, or in 
it's confequences, to be attended with any 
the leaft diminution of that moderation^ 
with any the leaft lofs of brotherly love, and 
Chriftian Charity. In all difputes whether 
between ourfelvcs of the Eftablifhment, or 
between us and our Brethren who diiTent 
from it, the advice of a certain venerable 
father of the Church demands our atten-- 
tion, — *' let us mutually give up a little, 
that we may receive in return a great deal» 
Unanimity/' This Unanimity in Matters 
of Opinion can, perhaps, never be obtained^ 
but the want of it may be difpenfed with» 
if there be an unanimity in the practice of 
mutual forbearance, kindnefs and goodwill. 
Having accuftomed myfelf, for years, to 
look at the fubjefts here treated of, as of 
great national importance, and unqueftion* 
ed utility; it is very probable that I may 
have undcfignedly confidered them with par- 
tiality, and overlooked fome weighty objec- 
tions which may be brought againft them. 
If there are any fuch objcftions, they will 

cer- 
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certainty be difcovered, and many improve- 
mentSy probably, fuggefted, when mens* 
minds are turned towards the Subje6t ; and 
the wifli of having the fubjeft thoroughly 
difcuiTed, rather than haftily adopted, or 
baftiiy rejefted, is the fole occafion of my 
addrefiing your Grace in this public manner. 
If any one fhould think, that it would have 
been more refpcftful in me to have fubmit- 
ted this matter privately to the judgment of 
your Grace and the Bench of Bilhops, I 
mufl: beg leave to diflFer from him, I have 
iio difpofition to be wanting in refpe£t to 
any of my Brethren, but I cannot, out of 
refpeft to any man or fet of men, give up 
a decided opinion, and I have not tiie leaft 
doubt or hcfitation of mind, as to the uti- 
lity of making the objefts of this letter pub- 
licly known. If I had previoufly confulted 
the Bench of Bifliops, I might have run the 
rifk of treating them with apparent difre- 
fpcft ; for I ftiould have been under a nc- 
ceflity of neglecting their advice, had it 
tended to the fuppreffion of what I now 
offer to the deliberate and impartial exami- 
nation of the Laity and Clergy in general. 
I moreover much diflike all private cabal- 
ling 
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ling in matters of public Import ; if they 
will not b«ar the broad face of day, the anim«- 
adverlion of men of different talents and 
judgments, the thorough lifting of all par* 
ties, they are not fit to be encouraged. It 
is a narrow policy which would teach us to 
flickle for any intereflrs which the Laity 
would not willingly allow us ; they are our 
fellow Chriflians and have fouls to be faved, 
we are their fellow Citizens and have rights 
to be maintained, and we are both of us 
under equal obligations to be fellow-labour- 
ers in promoting the welfare of both Church 
and State : They wiU have no jealoufies if 
we have no referves, they will not grudge 
us a fingle grain of dignity, a fingle guinea 
of property which tends to the advancement 
of the common weal. The Bufinefs thus 
fubmitted to the public judgment, cannot 
be ftifled by the efforts of intcreft or preju- 
dice : Nor will it ever be brought forward 
by it's propofer in any other way j unlefs 
public approbation fhall prove that it is 
calculated for the public Good. I may not, 
perhaps, be able to give up my opinion to 
the opinion of others ; but I fhall be both 
able and willing, in deference to their opi- 
nions. 
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nions, to give up my plan ; for my zeU for 
rectifying what feems wrong, is tempered, 
I hope, by a refpect for the judgments of 
others ^ by a difpofition (after having pro-- 
pofed openly and freely what feems amifs) 
to acquiefce quietly> in what cannot quietly 
be amended. 

As to any cenfure to which I may have 
cxpofed myfeif in becoming, as fome will 
fcoffingly phrafe it, a Reformer; in difturb* 
ing» as others will, or will feem to appre- 
hend, the repofe of the Eftablifhmenr, I 
will, as the Apoftle recommends, take it 
patiently : It is much eafier to bear the re- 
proach of other mens' tongues, than of our 
own minds ; and that I could not have 
efcaped, had I done lefs than I have done. 
I flatter myfeif, however, or rather I have 
good reafon to expeft, that many of my 
Brethren will fee the fubjeft in the fame 
light that I have done, and will concur in 
recommending it, when the more urgent 
concerns of the State are in fome meafure 
fettled, to the notice of Parliament, And 
from the bottom of my heart 1 befeech both 
your Grace and them, to weigh the matter 
with great accuracy, and I have no doubt 

that 
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that both you and they will then give }udge^ 
ment concerning it. with great Sincerity. 



I have the honour to be, 



With all poffible deference and refpe£l:» 



Your Grace's 



Mod obedient S^rant, 



Cambridge, 
Nor. 12, 1782. 



R. LANDAFF. 
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A P P E N D I X, 

IN Auguft, 1786, 1 received the following 
letter, figned by two Clergyaien» toge- 
ther with a printed one, giving an account 
of an intended meeting of the Curates in 
the county of Lancafter^ which was to be 
faeldatPr^M» to'cdnfider of fofne mode 
of applying for a relief of their diftreflfes. 

M Y L o R D, 

By the Advice of our poor Brethren, wc 
have taken the liberty of Ending your Lord-»^ 
Ihip the inclofed Letter. As we are much 
at a lofs what Plao t» pQriue on fo impor- 
tant an Occafion, we moft anxioudy wi(h 
that your Lordfhip would condefctind to fa- 
vour us with your fentiments upon it. Wc 
are, in the name of a Society of poor Cler-* 
gymen. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordftiip's moft obedient 
And faithful Servants, 

Angoft 19* 1786. 

« ♦ ^ « 

Iknt 
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I &at the fcXhamng Anfwer. 

Cambridge, Sept j, 17S& 

GZNTLEMBN, 

The Notoriety of my (entimentsi relative 
to the Equity and Expediency of making 
lome alteration in the mode of diftributing 
amongft the Officiating Clergy, the Revenue 
appropriated to the maintenance of the 
EftabU&ed Church, has procured me, I 
doubt not, though perfonaliy unknown to 
you, the honour of the letter which you 
addrefled to me on the 1 9th of lafl: month. 

I HAVE hditated for fome days whether 
I ihould anfwer it or noL My hefitation 
did not proceed from any want of confix 
dence, in the re&kudey and utility of the 
meafures, which I propofed in my public 
Letter to the late Archbilhop of Canter^ 
bury ; for after having difpaflionately weigh* 
ed every thing that I have feen written, or 
that I have heard in caonverfation un^ 
againft them, I am, in all good confcience^ 
thoroughly convinced that, if adopted, they 
wduld be highly conducive to the Intereftt 
of Religion^ and the welfare of the States 

nor 
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nor did it fpring from any backiVardner$ to 
deliver openly my fentiments on the fiib- 
jeftj for, though I would wifti to avoid 
giving offence, I fear not cenfure In avow- 
ing what I think right; but it arofe, partly, 
from my being unacquainted with the Cha- 
ra(5ters and Principles of the Perfbns whd 
applied to me; and, principally, from an 
appreheniion of appearing ofiicious in con- 
cerning myfclf with the Clergy of another 
Diocefe, and who might be fure of receiving 
from their own Diocefan better advke, and 
greater afTidancet than it is in my power to 
give them. 

• The defire, however, of forwarding every 
peaceable endeavour, towards putting the 
inferior Clergy, in a more refpectable fitua- 
tion than many of them at preftnt i^are, will 
not fuffer me, when thus called upon, to 
withhold my opinion* 

In my Letter to the Archbifhop, I de- 
clared that the matters contained in it (hould 
never be brought forward by me, unlefs a 
general approbation 6f the Plans propofed 
fhould, in fome degree, enfure their efta- 
blifliment. I fcruple not to own, that I 

think 
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think they have not yet met with that ap- 
probation, cither from the great Body of 
the Clergy, or from the Laity. I may be 
miflak^n in this judgment; if a Bill com* 
prehending the Obje£ls here alluded to was 
fubmitted to tKe confidcration of Piarlian 
ment, it might mee^t with more fu'pporters 
than I am aware o^: But I have hitherto 
declined propoling fuch a Bill; becaufe I 
nvijh not to. fee any change^ either in our civil 
or ecclefiajlical cofjfiitutiMy take place^ unkfs it 
be made with the very general concurrence of 
tbofe whom the law has appointed judges of, it's 
merjti 

Some men have little knowledge of thefe 
fubje£ts, and think not of them at all; 
others think of them flightly, eftecming 
them of no importance, inafmuch as they 
tend not to advance their Secular Interefts ; 
^nd fome few who underDiand them tho* 
roughly, and think of them feriouily, are 
led, by indolence or timidity of temper,- to 
acquidfce in what they do not approve. 

Thb calamities, whiohy in the laft cen- 
tury, attended innovations in Church mat- 

1^ £ tcrsy 
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tcrs, excite in the minds of many well mean^- 
ing men apprehenfions, for which there it 
no reafonable ground in this. . My heart, f 
truft, IS as abhorrent from every circum- 
ftance which could occafion a repetition of 
thefe evils, as that of the rtioft zealour 
Churchman in England y hut I hope never 
to be guided by fach a lanftimonious Reve- 
rence, for any human Eftablifliment either 
in Religion or Government, as to affeft x 
Axt^A oi Innovatiofr vfh^vz jimendment is re-^ 
quired and called for. 'f here is, in my 
opinion, no danger at al^, in the prefent 
temper of the Kingdom, from doing fome-' 
thing; the danger will arife from doing no- 
thing. My wifh was, that the attiempt ta* 
relieve the inferior Clergy might have origi- 
nated with another body of men ; but their 
cafe may, perhaps, be moft fucctfefuUy con-^ 
fidered by the Legiilature when . ftated hf 
themfelves; 

I*j the printied addrefs whicli you mcroted' 
to me, yoH fpeak of a meeting of the Curatn 
of the Eftablifhed Church in the county of 
Lancafter, to be held at'ftrefton on the i2th^ 
inftant^ I fte no reafon, wh]p the notice of 

fuch. 
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fuch a meeting (hould not have been com* 
municated to poor ReSiors and Vicars as well, 
as to Curates ; for I know of no plan which 
Can be devi^ for the relief of the moft 
numerous part of the Curates, which oughii 
not, with eqdal Juftice^ to be extended to 
that of the poor Re£iors and Vicars, many 
ti whom are as little able to fupport them-> 
fblves arid their families as the Curates are. 

In the Diocefe of LandafF there zxt abbvs 
240 Chctrches and Chapels j if the aggr&* 
gate of the values of all thefe benefices, after 
deducting: the Tenths^ but without deduct- 
ing the Land^ Tax and other outgoing9^> wail 
to* b^ isqjjaiiy divided amcmgil them, therp 
would not be forty guinesfs a year to each 
lilace of worfhipi— *In the Diocefe of ChefCer 
the clearannual Income of all the. eftablifhed 
places of public worfhip would not, I have 
reafon* tti believe, (though I fpeak fubj6«5t 
to the. correftion of thofe who have better 
means of inibrmution) amount, to above 
iool. for each Church or Chapel. — If the 
tlear annual values of all the Churches an^ 
Chapels in all tlia diocefes of the Kingdom: 
W€re-colIe£iedinto one fum, and that fumt 
was dividtd- equally amongft tbemi i think 

F f 2- it 
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it would not amount to 120 L a year c 
each *• 

I EMTER mto thefe particulars not with* 
the tnoff diftant view of difcouraging the? 
Curateis from crtdcavouring to better thciiT 
fitttations, but from a wiflr to explain to 
them, off a Targe fcale, the true grounds of 
their diftrefs. It does not proceed, in gene- 
ral, from the avarice or infenfibility of their 
fuperiors in the Church, but from the fcanty 
provifioh which is made for the whole pa- 
rochial Clergy. The largeft and, perhaps^ 
the mod diftrefied part of the Curates of 
this Kingdom, confifts not of fuch as are 
employed by the Re£tors and Vicars at ari 
annual ftipend, but of fuch as^ are appointed 
to perpetual Curaisies, and who enjoy the 
^ole of the falaries annexed to the places 

^ The ground of my opinion on this point ia^ this : I 
kave taken the trouble to inveftigate the real values of abovv 
one thoufand Churches and Chapels, taken promifcnoiifly 
from feveral Counties (ituated iur different parts of England 
and WaleS| and I find that the average amount is lefs than 
1 20 L a year to each. This average, of above a tehth part 
of all the Churches and Chapels in Engtaiid and Waler, 
pmy be above or below the average whieh belongs to the 
whole; thofe whofe inquiries have been moreeztenfive than 
mine, may fpeak with^ more certainty on the fubje^ bnt'I 
imnft at prefeot rely pn the amcluion I hare drawn* 

which 
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W^hich.thcy fpire. ; The fifeuadon of thcfo 
men i$ wholly^ fimilar to that of other poor 
Incuqib^nts;' they all receive the whole 
that is by law annexed to their refpeftive 
Ckurcli€9- .Thi? is, in a great many in^ 
stances, crtterly inadequate to their wants 
and th^ir defertsj yet it may not be an eafy 
matter tp devife a mode of mending their 
iCondiftpn^ wMch will not bp liable to many 
flbjoaion?, 

. My iqitimentSy "as tp cne manner^ in 
JRvhich the inferiic^r Clergy might be better 
provided for are no fecret ; but if any per^. 
Ton can fuggeft a more expedient method, 
jtban that of apprppriatjlng to this purpofe 
A portion of the JRevenijes of the Deans and 
Chapters, as flated ^n ipy Letter to the Arch- 
.bifhop of Canterbury before referred to, I 
fhall certainly be happy in concurring to 
;give it effect. I will abandon with pleafore 
any plan of mine in favour of a mbre feafible 
: one anfw:ering the fame end* Provided the 
.thing be done, it is a matter of extreme in- 
difference to nje-by whom it is done. I 
have no point to carry, no private obje£t 
>nf:h^ever in view^ except a fincere defire to 
.promos 9* far as I am able, the in^u^nfc 

F f 3 pf 
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of Ac Gofpel on the mind? of men. fj/f 
influence is intimately cimn0ed mfb the refir 
dence of the Clergy on tbeir Livings j ami witk 
their ieing placed in them above the contimft ef 
the feafants of tbeir Parijhes. For tKoogjIl it 
be certainly proper tfeat ^very CIeiigymai| 
Iholrid endeavour to •jM^ocure reipeflt, t>y 4iie 
integrity of his manneps, and the coricien^ 
ttous difchargeof Ins paftorail duties % yet k 
is equally certain, that when th6 miad is 
bowed down by penury and diftref?, it is a 
difficult matter to beai* up againft the con* 
tumdy and fcorn to wbich a low coiWUtioa 
expofes the bcft of men. 

« • 

If the redu3iion of Dean^ «id Chaptei^ 

^ouM be hoiked upon as a Ikt^ towards 
t9)eir annihilation, and (houSd, on Chftt acr 
county be diflilced by thofe who think them 
of ulb in our Ecclefiaftipal Eftablifiiment ; 
there is another me^d in which the poorer 
Clei-gy might be, in no great length of time» 
well provided for. The Clergy at prefenrt 
pay into the Exchequer about foutteen thou- 
land pounds a year for Firfit Fruits and 
Tenths, according to a valuation of the 
Church Revenues, whieh was madfe i^k)vc 
250 years ago: The tlear revenue arifing tp 

the 
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€he Governors of Queen Anne*s Bounty 
from this fourcc may be eftlmated at near 
1 2000 1, a year. If .the Clergy were to pay 
Firft Fruits and Tenths according to a new 
valuation of their Benefices, and the fum 
thence anfing was applied to the Augmen- 
tation of fiaall Livings, every one muft fee 
how ^re^tly the operation of what is called 
Queen Anne'3 Bounty would be accelerated^ 

But if ev$r a new valuation fhould be 
made with this intention^ the additional 
payments ought only to commence as the 
Benefices become vacant ; for there would 
be no manner of equity in making the pre* 
feat pc^K^ors pay more than thsy pay at 
prefent; and thit payment of the Firft Fruits 
oughts I think, to be wholly remitted, on 
account of the difficulty moft Clergymen 
iare under, in eftablilhing themfti^vips at ^heir 
^ft fetting out in the worlds 

I siM»t.v mention thi^ as another way of 
doing fomething for the benefit of thp In»- 
Serior Clergy, without recommencing it; 
for the Private Patrons of all the rich Liv-> 
sogs in the Kin;gd(Hn would think them* 
fclve; much injured by it; the values of 

F f 4 their 
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their Livings would be greatly leflened, and 
they would have no compenration for the 
lofs they wduld fuftain. 

* « 

The coniblidation of adjoining Lmng$ 
might operate in fomp degree towards the 
fame end ; and it wojild not be difficult to 
point out fome other means of effedting this 
bufinefs, without having recourfe either to 
the public purfe, or to private munificence. 
But 1 forbear enlarging on this fubjedi, as I 
cannot think of any mode [q(s exceptionable 
than that of appropriating a portion of the 
Revenues of Deans and Chapters to this 
end. Nor would there be any reafon for 
exempting Bilhopricks from a fimilar re- 
duction, in furtherance of the fame defign, 
if the Revenues of the Bifliopric^ were 
more than fufficient, which they are not, fcnr 
the decent maintenance of aU the.Bi/hops. 

If the alleviating the diftrefs of the tem- 
porary Curates be the principal object: of 
the meeting, it may be proper for each of 
them to confider, whether his diilfefs could 
be removed without expofmg the Reftor or 
Vicar whom he aflifts to fimilar, if not 
greater, inconveniencies tha(n hehitnfelf fuf^ 

fers. 
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fers. In many inftances I am pcrfdaded it 
could not, and in thofe when it could, anof 
thcr inquiry fuggefts itfclf— whether the 
Curate has done all in his power to aflift 
himfelf, whether he has applied to his Dio- 
cefan to increafe his ftipend. The Ordinary 
has authority to make the flipend of a Cu^ 
rate, where he thinks that the value of the 
Living will bear it, and the difficulty of the 
cure requires it, equal to fifty pounds a 
year ; and I am well convinced that every 
Biihop on the Benth, and in particular that 
the Bifliop of ^hefter,. would pay every pru- 
dent attention to applications of this fort^ 

But it may be, you are of opinion, that 
fifty pounds a year is not a fufficient provi- 
fion for a temporary Curate : In this I in- 
<irely agree with you. But the lituation 
of the temporary Curates coincides in thb 
point, with that of hundreds of Redtors, 
9n4 Vicars,, and perpetual Curates, for all 
pf whom a better provifion ought to be 
made, if a proper m^an of doing it could be 
difcovered. The cafe of the temporary Cu- 
rates may admit, however, relief, though 
that of the others (hould be deemed incu- 
i:able. The Legiflature may enable the Bi- 

(hops^ 
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(hops, inftead of fiftf , to fix eighty or aa 
hundred pounds a year, as a ftipend for them 
in ibch caies ae the fiiihop in hts difcretioa 
fliaU think fit. And confidering the change 
in the value of money, and in the mode of 
ItTing, whidi has taken place fincp the 
twelfth of Queen Anne, when the Adi pafied 
lor the better Maintenance of Curates, it is 
reafonable enougfi that fom^ing of this 
)dnd ihoQld be done. 

I H AiTE written a nuch longer letter than 
I intended, and wifli it may be of any ufe 
to you 4 but muft defire that you will not 
think of applying to me in the progrefs of 
your undertaking. For though I hare very 
freely giTtn my ientiments on thefe fttb- 
jeds, and ihall continue to do fb as often 
jBs I lee a fit occafion of doing it ; yet I do 
pot mean to make royfelf the Head of any 
Party which may be fbrmed to efFe£kuate 
the changes which are required. As an In^ 
dividual I will, in a proper place, if I ihouM 
have an opportunity of doing it, fupport 
or oppofe the meafures your meeting may 
^dopt, according as I think them ufeful or 
inexpedient. But 3rour application for re^ 
^drefs of the grievances you complain of 

ough^ 
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jDQght to i>e made, in the firft inftance, to 
your own BiHiop j he is the faeft Judge o4F 
their reality, and I am certain ht will not 
want incliQatiqa to afllft yoQ. 

If no afllftance can be procui^ I trail 
you will not let the difi^>|>biatmenit of your 
)iope$ occaefioQ your defpondence; but that 
you will with confidence and content ]o6k 
forward to that awful hour, when all fiipe* 
i^ncy, cscept iuch m proceeds from fupe* 
rior goodnefs, will be done away, and n^ 
degpee of merit fail of it's reward. 



I am, Oentjemen^ 
Tour faithful Servant, 

R.JLANDAFF* 

Tkc moetipg, wfakh eccaifioned the pre^ 
fedmg letter, was held at the appointed 
time; but Iknow nothing more concerning 
it, except that tjiey did me the honour of 
frtuming me, by theii; Chairman, thor 
tmaiumous thanks for the letter I had ient 
them. 
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. With refpeft to my Letter to the latrf 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, I have reconfi-p 
dered it with my beft attention, and con- 
tinue to think the two main ob)e£ls o£ 
it to be fo exceedingly ufeful, both in a re- 
figiouB and in a political light, that a$ a 
Citizen, aiid as a Chriftian, I moft fincerely 
wilh to iibe them eftablifhed. In making 
this^ declaration, I may, probably^ expofe 
myfelf to the cenfure of fome individuals^ 
wi^o happen to think differently from me on 
this fub}e6t. But I befeech fhem to judge 
charitably of me, and to believe that I am 
as firmly attached, as they themfelves are, 
to our Eftabliihment both in Church and 
State; though I have been long in the habit 
of thinking, t}iat fome things might, mtb 
perfeSi peace itnd fafety^ and wttb the greatefi 
adpafftage both to Religion and Government ^ be 
altered in the conf^tution of them both^ 
And I make this requeft to them with the 
tnore confidence, from feeling in myielf, no 
diflike whatever towards thofe who enter«r 
tain opinions on any fubjefi different from 
mine own. I can juftly fay with Jofipb 
Mede — ^ there arj: few men Uving who arc 
lefs troubled to fee others differ in opinion 
from them than I am. If any man patiently 

fuffei* 
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fafkt me to differ from him, it nothing 
alFefts me how much or how little they 
differ from me."— And if any man cannot 
patiently fuffer me to differ from hira» buti 
will needs write or fpeak againft me, I can 
patiently, and without a viWi to refute his 
difputation, or to retort his difcourtefy^ 
bear his oppofition^ This indifference as 
to oppofition; thi'S want of earneftnefs in 
contending for my particular notions, pro- 
ceeds not, I truft, from a contempt for 
other mens' opinions, or from any diffi^ 
dence as to the facility of defending the juft- 
nefs of my own ; but from a difpofition to 
concede to others, that freedom of fentL* 
ment and expreflion, which I have ever 
claimed for mylelf, -^ from a firm perfua- 
iion ahb, that what is right wiU at lengdi 
take place, — and from a conviction, that 
Chriftian Moderation h more frequently 
loft, than trath is eflabliflied by controverfy 
of every kind. 

I HAVE not judged fit to make any reply 
to fome pamphlets, \Yhich were publifhed 
in oppofition to what I had advanced on 
the fubje6t of an Ecclefiaftical Reform. As 
to the arguments contained in them, they 

were 
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Iirere (I mean fuchr of them ai liad ziif 
weight at alt) fbanded on ai mi&{>pixlien* 
jion of the fubje£t; ocGafibned^ probably^ 
by the brevity with which I had ftated it,' 
and would have been obviattd at once, a^ 
foon as the matter liad biieea entejred npori 
by the LegiQature. A& to thfi other matters 
contained in them, I could' not have pno- 
perly replied to them^ without defcending^ 
to the ufe of farcaitic modes of expreffion 
and perfonal inve£^ivc — a manner of writ* 
ing quite repugnant to my diipofition ; un-*' 
Citable to die character I wiih to maintain* 
m the world ; and far beneatb the import^ 
mce of the fiibjed. 

The time, probably, may come, when' 
Aie Legiilature ihall think proper, for many 
weighty reafons refpe^ting Church and 
State, to equalize the Bifbopiicks ; and to 
i^educe Deans and Chapters, for the purpofe 
of making a better provifion for, and re*-' 
quiring a more conjiant rejidence from the Pa- 
rochial Clergy. But the exceffioe apprehend 

Aons which fome men ha\'e of Innovation in 

' I. 

general, efpecially in Church Matters ; the 
{^pen cotaempt which other men have for reli- 
gion itfelf, except as an inftrument of Go^' 

Vern- 



ttritmentf and x\it perfeSt Indifference which 
tooft men have for itibjefts not connected 
with views of Intereft or Ambition, may 
confpire, with other lefs obvious, but not 
fefs powerfid caufe's, to render that time 
diflant, and uncertain* If this ihould be 
the cafe, and I fhould ceafe from my labours 
before any fteps have been taken towards 
bringing about ends fo very defirable— I 
tan anfwer at that tribunal to which I am 
haftening, that my inftention in propofin^ 
what I have' done, was not to undermine or 
Injure the Eftablifhed Church in any de«* 
grce ; but to adorn, ftrengthen, and fecure" 
it. Above all, it was my defign, and defireg^ 
my wifli, and my hope, to be inftrumental^ 
ttk this my day, according to my ability, in 
rendering the Gofpel of our Lord Jefus- 
Chrift more acceptable to thofe who now 
unhappily defpife it 5 and more practically 
^•evaJent over the minds of thofe who now 
theoretically believe it j by making the fitu* 
ation of many of it's Minifters more re- 
f^eftable, and their labours thereby in the 
Vineyard more efficacious and abundant.- 

In the mean time, though P have taken 
ito pains to. make eonverts to my opinion^ 

I have 
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1 have the fatisfafticn to know that mai}y 
pcrfons, of great Rank and Charafter in 
the State, concur with me in fentimcnt on 
this fubje£i. But if the plans propofed had 
met with far fewer and far lefs diftinguUhed 
patrons than they, certainly have done, I 
ihould not on that account have abandoned 
them as inexpedient; for he muft know 
little of the operation of the pafllons and 
prejudices of mankind^ who eftiraates the 
worth of any thing by no other criterioif 
than that of general approbation — - mn tarn 
bene cum rebus humanis agitur^ ut meiiora plu^ 
rikis placeant. 
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jfOAPJBt aceoontof* from Tertallian» )io. 

^^ Jips, and other high moantains, how formed^ as4»<^ 
whether fea ihelli found oo, 228. 

dmtrica^ ^aeftion concerning the right of taxing, underftood 
by few in the beginning of the troubleiy 25.— reaibn of 
it's refifting the Legiflatnre of Oreat Britain, 78.— ^Peace 
with» recommended in 1776s 79. i04.^mpoUtic treat* 
ment of the defedton of, 154. 

Aninudsy innumerable tribes of-— conneded toeether^-hare 
reafoning faculties— fome fjpecies of, united into focieties, 
and capable of forming general defigns, ji.-^doubtfal' 
whether the;^ have benevolent afie6don8y ^a.— Hofpitaia 
ereAed for, in the Eaft, 45.-— equal and independent in 
tSie fame fpecies«-»fttbordinatioji'of difierent fpecies, 63. 

Amif^ ^^ent bounty of, ilownefs of it's operation, 427* — 
means of accelerating it's good efiefts, 436. 455. 

Aftftac^f of the Chiiftian Church, prophecy concerning, a 
proof of the truth of Chriftianity, 10. 267. 

Ap9ftUs did not exped the world would have an end in their 
time, 262.— their ignorance in fome things no impeach- 
ment of their veracity as hiftorians, ^%. 

Arabic language, books of all nations tranilated into,' 19^. 

Arifiocratic form of government, nfaal arguments in favour 
of, 84. 

AJut^ our pofleffions in, not to be depended on, 1 ^9.— an- 
tient hiftory of, little known-^celebrated in the moil 
' remote ages for the cultivation of arts, 199.-18 fUll almoft 
a terra incognita, 202. 

B 

Jianiansj tttSt hofpitals for hurt animals, 4^. 

Bette^olence, diverfity of opinion concerning the 6rig!n of, 
34. — Acqaifition of the principle of, pcrfcftive of #ur 
nature, 53. 179.— ^-whether influenced by climate and-con- 
ftitntion, 35«— quality and extent of, in favage life, 36.— 

G g im* 
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.Improved by ciril fociety, 37*-^bn>iiglit to perfcAioii bf 

Chriftianityy 40. 

BiJbefSf independence of, in the Houfe of Lords, an im- 
provement of the conftitation, 404.— have been friends to 
the Crown» and to the liberties of the people, 411 .—as 
well qualified as the Temporal Peers to become coanfellors 
in matters civil and ecdeilaftic, 415.— have authority to 
make a Curate's ^pcnd fifty pounds a year, 4^7. — Bi- 
ihopricks, propofal for their equalization, 398.<^advatt- 
taees which would attend fuch a meafure, 400. 

Bourbon^ Houfe of, political condud cenfured, 117. 

Britain^ bad policy of, 131. 

Britijb conftittttion, how it may be fubverted, dp.-^Ezcel- 
lency of, 99. 

Burn, Dr. quoted^ 427. 

C 

Cambridgi^ Univerfity of, principles of, i04*— utility of 
eftablifhing an inflitotion there for tranflating Oriental 
mC 197. 

Canadian Freeholder, book fo called, quoted, xj. 

Caufu ficondary^ of the propagation of Chrifiianity inade« 
qnate to the end, 236. 

Ciyust wcaknefs of his objedion to Chridianity, 297. 

C^foUeans^ Hillory of, falls Ihort of the sera a&gnea for the 
deluge, 211. 

Chatham^ Earl of, his faying refpeding the revenue of the 
Church, 421. 

Cbinefi^ Hiuory of, cannot be carried beyond the deluge— 
whether thev have a tradition concerning a deluge, 209* 

Cburch of England, true dignity of, in what it connib, 394. 
—revenue of what, 419.^-bettcr apportioned diftribudoA 
of revenue of, recommended, 3^9.— formerly pofleiled a 
third part of the lands of the kingdom, 437 ••—change in 
it's conftitution not to be made without general appro- 
batioD, 449*— calamities which attended innovations in^ 
during the laft century, not now to be apprehended, 450* 
. —method of providing for the poor in, 41. 

Cbur€b primitive, in what it excelled other Churches, 171. 

Chriftf ipeedy coming of, not expeded by the ApofUes, 262. 

Cbriftiamtyy fupplies the dcfeds of civil inHitutions— haa 
improved the principles of government, 8.— not an im* 
pradicable fyftem,;i 1. 297. — meddles not with modes of 
government, 9. — full eftabjifhrnent of, not near at hand— 
polluted by Jewifh ceremonies, by Pa^an fuperilition^, hy 
civil infiitutions-* takes not away the right of felf-defence, 
II— circumfcribes the right of redrei&ng wrongs allowed 
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bj ciril tnflittttioiiSy t4.--c)iange8 deeds of "volahtary be- 
nevolence into doties of perfedl obligation, 46.'^does not 
•njoin unlimited obedience, 87. '—does enforce civil obe- 
dience, 94.— will put an end to war, 1 1 r.-i i9.«-doe8 not 
fufficiently hnfluence the councils of princes, 11 a. — nor 
the pnbliccondndfc of individuals, 1 a o. —-embraced at h*9 
Br^ promulgation by peHbns of eminence, 294. 321. 

Ctriftetultm^ faperior to other parts of the world in charitable 
inftittttions, 174. 

Ctarktf Dr. diinks there is no plain evidence of divine in* 
terpoiition, 191. 

Clajfical learning, cauies of the decline of, 193. 

G^gy^ utility of, 413.— parochial, fcanty provifion for, %\%. 
—danger of their becoming ftipeodiary penfioners of go^ 
vemment, 439. 

Cmnmindeani^ mean of removing the neceffity of, 400. 

Cemmerctt reaibns for expedting a flonrilhin^ condition of 
our own, 160. 

Con/entf univerfal, only juft fource ofcivil power, 7. 

Ccnfiihtiion^ civil, means by which it may be ftibverted, 15* 
69.— overturned by Cromwell, 67 .-^attacked by bad 
princes, 86,— corruption ruinous to, 129. 

ContraJiBions^ trivial m the Gofpels, if admitted, do not in- 
validate the truth of the hillory, 376.— apparent may b« 
reconciled, 381. 

CM>^r0, -it's fate deplored. It ^. 

Comtftion of Parliament, no ftable fupport of the fafety of 
the Crown, 99.-^means of, flionld not be trufted witS 

- even a good King, 129. 

Cr0<xiMr, , influence of, how increafed, 69. 128.-— lovers of 
their country and the King*s bell friends who wiih to fe4 
it's overgrown influence reduced, 127.— tendency of it's 
exccfli.ve influence, 69. 128. 

CkrateSf Lancafhire, meeting of, 446.— -perpetual, diftrefled 

^ condition of, 452.— temporary means of providing more 

' amply for, 4C7. 

Ct^omSf remarki^ble opes common to all nations, 214/— - 
point towards a common origin of the human race, 216.— 

> Angular coincidence of Egyptian and Feruvhin, 2 1 7, 

D 

Darkne/Sf at the crucifixion of Chrifl coniidered, 326. 

Z>/^r^<«i/i7/r, his- Treatife on Shells quoted, 213. 

Eknunant^ his fifiTiy on Trade quoted, 429. 133. 

Dianersijf propofal for reducing them, 416. 

Dihii national, not a iixth part of the national wealth, i6ti 

Dihgif Noah's, faid not to be mentioned in theCei^too fcrip- 

• fi g a ' ' •' • • torvy^ 
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taxm, »o6.*-H}f aieotioiied in thein» 2ai,— >tradhian con- 
qttmMg, has prevailed anifcrlaUy, 207.— bo a&tieot hif* 
tor J reacliei beyoad ic, 210.— it's uoiverialitj not impio- 

* P^ly infcnti from the marine bodies found on the {uthuce 
of the earth« 2 12«— •probably in part effefted by ear|h« 
««akes» a23**»chaoged the then Continent into iuLf and 
uip then fea into dry land* 225. 

PitfoerMtU form of government, nfiial arguments in favour 

of, 84. 
DiiP^m^ reprobated, ^.-^angeroos means of eftabliihing, 

68. —not encoaraged by the Chriftiaa religiqn, gi.— j^- 

f roaches to- it to be watched, zy 98,-^introduced inta 
rancf, Spain, &c. by corruption, 1^9.— condnent^J, dan<^ 

. i^of, 117. 

Di/^/aiic9s of God, all adapted to the promotion of bene- 
volence in as» i6.*^t]»at given to the Jews not de£gned ta 
be perpetual, 2$ I. 

Difintirs^ not to be treated with difrefped— intitled by their 
loyalty to a complete toleration, 102.— Clergy oU not is* 
ierior to the Clergy, of the £Itablilhment either in learn- 
ing or morals* 4*13.* 

Domm'n, univerfal, obftacles to it's eftabliflunent, i6» 

E 
MartJ^, dop9 not contain. a third part of the inhabitants It 
would iuftain, 60.— fappofed antiquity of, not contnuy 
to the Mofaic account of it's formation* 584«««'it's bkt'm 
' face how/f hanged at the deluge, 223« 
M0f^a9^ hifed phyficians at the public ezpence, 3^* 
Bmfirors^ ChriiUan, their edids for the proteftion of ho^i. 

• talh 40* ' 

Sutf^tfiSt gltttt, not a4apted to promote the happineft of 

Emfirtf Roman, tyranny of, 1 57* 

ffHaliht natural, of men aflerted, 59.*-*not jnftl^r deftroyed 

,by foperiority of ftrength or intelie^, 62. — principle of» 

the foundation of all juil reafoning concerning the origin 

. and extent of. civil power, 65 • 

Etbippians^ a euriiMU tradition of their's receding a delnge, 

229.— it's €arrefpon4cnce with Biirnet's Hypothefis on 

that fubjed, 230* 

Firfi Fruiisr jukd ,tMkihAf annoal amonat of, 454* 

Francif fofpicions of her encouraiging the Americans ia 

1776, 104. 
f^^Ti Ufh what fort oU expected by the beathens^ 256* 

G 
(n^ttHif fcriptures, fiud to make no mention of a deluge, 206. 
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' •^dancAlipn %t» zp^« aar. 

Ga£atf/> prefi4catde, quoted, 21$. 

Go4iavi6hiej kvown by bis workf— aatbor and fappotter 

-^ of ^the DBivcrffa.5q.— 'ia|)^tial ia tl^e diftribnuon of kia 
greateft blcflkigm 1^1 •—aoc the anthor of the abfoluce do* 
niaion of one man over another » 6s»«-knowkdge of that 
exiftence of, from tradition and reafon, 1 39.—- forelighc 
d^ con4ftent ^th hanun agency, i4,3,— will of* the moi' 
ceSty of natnre, 146.—- cooKquencet of that pofition, 147. 
— difficulty of difcoveriug ihe interpofitioa of, in the go* 
vernmeot of the world, i^o.«-want of interpoAtioA mot 
proved by pfefenc irreg«laiatie4« ija.-^intefjpo&tioa o^ 
proved from fcripu^e, i54.*- primary caofe ot every piie* 
nomcnon in nature. 144. 24^. 

GooJf natural, equal diftribution of, 6i« 

GpvenmcMt, civil, ought to be fuppof ted— may be refiAtdU 
124. 

H 

iXMr, luimber of genearatiDns from the tiiae of, 207* 

Mtir^w lansuage, Jerome well ikiiled in-^fchoolt for lieacb* 
ing of, when inliutated, i9i.— beil commentaton oaicnp- 
ture acquainted with, 195. 

BarcuUmeumt when deftroyed-- covered by ieveral difierenl 
lavas, 386. 

Hifiorians^ Roman, colpaUy incurioas concerning Chriti* 
anity, 316. 

Htfi^ryy uaiverial, nfe of, in tracing the providence of God 
in the government of the world, 17, 1 ^o.—^aiuient^ tivata 
of the tranfa&iont of nations to the weftward of Anneaia 
and Shinar, 199. — ^is filent as to Indoftan, Thibet,. $iafD» 
Chioa, &c. 200. 

ffnour due to the civil magiibrate— miilaken notions, of, 94, 

fiofyitds^ none in Greece or Rome, 38*— firft, by Mom 
/ocmded, 40«<-o frequent, as ibon as Chridianity was efta* 
blifiied, 42.— prefent in England, moftly founded fioce 
the Reforauitioo, 43.— «reQed iii. the £ah for faperanu* 
ated animals, 45.— for the fick, not liable to the objec« 
cions ofnally bit>oght againft ibme other charitable tafti* 
tutipnSf 484 

J 

?aiuu<t temple of, how often flint, 107. 
•Jmtit their- m^de of propasaiing ChriAianity ccnfiired* a43« 
Jmoi^ difperfion of, a ftandun^ miracle, 10.— *propeofiiy of, 
to rdolatry, no proof of their diikelief of the miracles of 
Mofes, a43««»frror of Tadtw coACctBtog the odgiii of« 

/adSuiy 
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IwHa^ fpiritnal condition of it's inhabitants recommended 
to the attention of the Icgiflature, i6o«— ^amout for art* 
In the moil diftant timet, 200.-— Hiftory of, among the 
inhabitants of Napal, ao2.-*fappofed antiquity of, 205; 
htftrumtnts^ varioas^ common to all nations, 215. 
Inttreft^ mutual, beft bond of union between great ftates, 

104. 132. 
Jmti^ Sir W. fociety eftablifiied by him at Calcutta— finds 
' the moft antient books of India corre(ponding with the 
- Mofaic account of the deluge, 221. 
fmdgtst duty of, 18. 

^•igmwt^ private, right of, in religions concerns, 235. 
fi^ki^ public, incorrupt adminiftration of, the moft certain 
criterion of public liberty — ^happine^ of Great Britain ia 
this point, 99. 
i^Mid^ jttfticc done to, 13^. ' 

K 
Kamttf Bp. quoted, 427. 

Kings ougnt not to confider their kingdoms as private eftates 
' — 4ior tbemfelves as fuperior to the laws, o(S--ought nor 
' .to ufe degenerate parliamenta as tools of tyranny, 75*-^ 

obedience and honour due to, 97. 
JTfirr, prefent of, Great Britain, his declaration refpeding^ 
the independence of the Judges — ^improvements in the ad* 
ainiftration of jullice during the reign of, 101. 
Kingf Mr. quoted, 225. 

L 
Languages^ Oriental, little cultivated from the fourth to the 
' jiburteenth century — fchools for teaching of, when erected, 

• 19 1 .—dead, not fo generally underftood now as 150 years 

LituiUf time reqniiite for cdnverting into vegetable foil dif. 

'- ferent in different forts, 384. 

Law of nature, imperfection of, 6* 354.— fyftem of, derived 

• from the natural equality of mankind, 65^. 

£/piv, dtfil, imperfection of, la.—extent of, circumfcribed 

• by Chriftianity, 13. 

Logf/iaiurt, power of, not omnipotent, 24* 74. — tyranny of, 
what, 7^.— eftablifiied by the authority, and for the be- 
nefit of the people, 76.-— of Great Briuin, why refifted by • 
America, 78. 

Liiiri^j <^W, the greateft bleffing of life— in what it con* 
ftfts, 99.«-*beft preferved in fmall empires, 157.— religious,, 
cherilhed by the Houfe of Hanover, 101 • 

Li/fs period of^ much the fame in all climates, 61. 

LimufKSf docs not acknowledge a deluge^his opinion op- 

pofai» 
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pofedt lis. 
L^ekif his opinion concerning haman freedom aDcl divine 
omnifclence, i|2.— his advice to a young man, 390.— 
hit divifion of Knowledge^ 284. 

Mnjft/hatef fapreme, power of, whence derived, 6;.— .how 

limited, how forfeited, 66. 
Man, if left to himfelf would fcarcely be rational, 6— -in 

what diftittguifhed from other animals, y. 
Mankind, an aggregate of equal and independent individaals,. 

59.«i-have round it expedient to inltitute civil focietiet* 

oo.— argnments for the common origin of, 215. 
Mannfcripu, Oriental, colledion and tranflation of, recom* 

mended to the Univerfity oi Cambridge in 1780, 197. — 

(The tranflation of the Arabic mfT. in the king of Spain** 
ibrary, and in. that of the Efcurial, is now carrying o» 
at Madrid, in the manner recommended in page 196 ; a. 
prieft and his companion from Syria, being employed in 
that work. L'E^rit des Joornaux, Juin. 1787, p. 254.] 

Mart/rdum of Charles I. what may be learned therefiom both 
by kings and people, i if6» 

Miramuy ibldiers, traffic in, condemned, 1 18. 

MiUmniumf dodrine of, never generally received in the 
Church, not derived from the Apoftles, 274. 

MiraeliSf poffible for God to work them, and for hnman 
teilimony to eftabliih the fad of their having been 
wrought, 286. 368.— -of Mofea, not difbelieved by the 
Jews, 244.— of the ApoiUes, the primary caufe of the 
converfion of the Gentues, 276.— ^thofe recorded in fcrip- 
tnre cannot be feparated from the narration of common 
fads^ 28o.-*true, gave rife to iiftitious ones, 282.— trutli 
of, admitted by the early enemies of Chriilianicy, 2 69. 

Monarchy p Umiud, difficulty of eftabliihing and of preserving 
in the opinion of Tacitus-*has long fubfii^ed in Great 
firiuin, 85. — ^preferable to Ariftocracy and to Demo« 
crac^, 407. 

Mont^/pdnif his opinion refpefling the difficulty of eftabliih^ 
ing Chriftianity in China, 260. 

M^c account of the creation and of the deluge, confirmed 
by the hiftorv of the human race, 222. 

Mmntains, higheft, have no (hells, 228. 

Mortmain, fuppofed inconvenience of, lands held in^ confi- 
dered, 431. 

N 

Natnre, flate of, what, !•— law of imperfeAion of, 6. 

Motions, condition of, dependent on their moral virtue, 16. 
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